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PREFACE 


The  Genesis  of  the  Project 

The  inspiration  for  this  oral  history  project  based  on  "efforts  to 
improve  the  state  planning  process  in  California  in  order  to  coordinate 
resources  conservation  and  economic  development"  came  from  Samuel  Wood. 

From  this  broad  theme  the  Regional  Oral  History  Office  has  produced 
this  three-volume  overview  of  the  history  of  state  and  regional  land-use 
planning  programs  and  policies  comprising  interviews  with  twelve  persons 
who  have  been  observers  of  and  participants  in  much  of  this  evolution. 

Sam  Wood's  career  in  water  resources  and  land-use  planning  had  long 
ago  impressed  upon  him  the  importance  of  the  interrelationships  in 
resources  development.   Upon  learning  that  this  office  had  been 
conducting  interviews  since  the  mid-fifties  dealing  with  the  history 
of  California's  water  projects,  he  called  to  inquire  whether  we  had 
also  documented  any  of  the  history  of  land-use  planning.   Water  develop 
ment  policy,  he  claimed,  could  not  rightfully  be  separated  from  planning 
for  the  land.   I  had  to  explain  that  while  planning  would  make  an  excellent 
subject  for  an  oral  history  series,  we  were  unable  to  follow  up  on  even 
the  best  of  ideas  without  accompanying  funds  because  the  Regional  Oral 
History  office  is  dependent  on  resources  outside  of  the  university  for 
its  projects.   Mr.  Wood  requested  information  on  how  projects  were 
developed  and  their  funding  needs.   He  said  he  would  contact  us  again. 
When  he  did  it  was  to  arrange  a  meeting  at  which  he,  Alfred  Heller, 
Willa  Baum,  the  director  of  the  Regional  Oral  History  Office,  and  I  could 
begin  formulating  the  outline   for  the  land- use  planning  oral  history 
series.   Alfred  Heller's  presence  at  this  meeting  stemmed  from  his 
partnership  with  Sam  Wood  in  founding  California  Tomorrow,  an  organization 
committed  to  protection  of  the  environment. 

At  this  meeting  on  November  17,  1980,  Wood  brought  in  a  four-page 
chronological  summary  of  the  various  developments  from  1913-1978  to 
improve  the  state  planning  process  and  a  list  of  many  of  the  people  who 
had  had  some  involvement  in  several  of  the  major  efforts. 

Allowing  time  for  preliminary  research,  we  met  again  on  January  7, 
1981.  Wood,  Heller,  and  I  then  drafted  the  general  outline  for  the  oral 
history  and  selected  most  of  the  interviewees.   The  outline  dated 
February  12,  1981,  by  and  large  determined  the  scope  of  the  project. * 
Mr.  Heller  agreed  to  fund  the  project  and  it  was  underway. 


*In  the  Appendix  to  Volume  I. 
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Many  persons  ultimately  made  this  series  possible  and  certainly  are 
responsible  for  whatever  use  historians  will  find  for  it.   It  could  not  have 
been  produced  without  Alfred  Heller  and  Sam  Wood,  nor  the  great  care  and 
interest  taken  by  the  interviewees.  Thanks  must  also  go  to  Ora  Huth,  staff 
researcher,  Institute  of  Governmental  Studies,  who  never  failed — and 
cheerfully — to  locate  information  I  needed  from  her  extraordinary  files. 
Finally,  we  owe  special  thanks  to  Corwin  Mocine,  whose  background  as  a 
professional  planner,  consultant,  and  professor  of  city  planning  qualified 
him  to  write  the  Introduction.  Once  he  agreed  to  do  so,  he  spent  hours 
reading  each  interview  at  least  once.   Then,  making  use  of  his  extensive 
experiences,  scholarship,  and  skills  as  a  writer,  he  drafted  this 
comprehensive  introductory  essay — a  perceptive  guide  to  a  half-century  of 
land-use  planning  history. 


The  Research 

Although  oral  history  is  not  the  definitive  record  of  the  issues,  it 
should  augment  the  written  record  with  the  recollections  of  persons  who  were 
observers  and  participants  in  the  events  under  study  and  thus  "flesh  out"  the 
record,  enriching  the  resource  material  available  for  historians.   Research 
therefore  must  cover  enough  of  the  background  to  assist  the  interviewer  in 
planning  useful  questions  and  to  help  jog  the  memory  of  the  interviewee  who 
often  must  think  back  to  events  some  twenty  or  more  years  in  the  past,  easily 
forgotten  during  a  continuing  active  career. 

The  years  prior  to  1960  were  the  most  difficult  for  research.  After 
1960  came  the  publication  Cry  California  and  after  1970  the  California  Journal, 
both  of  which,  in  differing  ways,  provided  good  secondary  sources  and  examined 
the  many  and  various  questions  dealing  with  land-use  planning,  district 
organization  and  governance,  environmental  quality,  and  other  related  issues. 

The  libraries  of  the  Institute  of  Governmental  Studies  and  the  College 
of  Environmental  Design  held  excellent  sources  for  the  research.  While  the 
material  accumulated  in  the  archives  set  the  framework  for  the  study,  the 
most  germane  and  stimulating  came  from  the  interviewees.   In  addition  to  the 
readily  available  publications  they  had  written,  they  also  gave  me  information 
in  the  form  of  mimeographed,  ditto,  and  carbon  copies,  all  of  which  filled  in 
the  framework  and  broadened  the  dimensions  of  the  project.  Much  of  it  would 
have  been  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  locate. 

In  Sam  Wood's  collection  was  a  chronology  of  state  land-use  planning 
legislation  1913-1965  compiled  by  Philip  Simpson  which  I  confess  to 
plagiarizing  because  it  was  a  very  handy  research  tool  and  guide.  By  cutting 
and  pasting  I  added  data  which  I  thought  important  to  the  planned  interviews. 
This  extended  outline  with  its  abbreviations,  typographical  errors,  and  cryptic 
notes  in  the  margin,  along  with  related  questions,  was  sent  to  several  of  the 
interviewees  prior  to  our  appointments.* 


*In  the  Appendix  to  Volume  I. 
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Several  theses  proved  helpful,  although  one  had  to  be  wary  of  the  strong 
opinions  expressed.   A  detailed  paper  in  Sam  Wood's  collection  written  by 
Thomas  Cohen  in  1977  entitled  "The  California  Office  of  Planning  and  Research: 
Past  Efforts;  Future  Possibilities,"  offered  useful  clues.   Its  footnotes 
led  to  the  Ph.D.  dissertation  by  James  0.  Gibson,  "State  Planning  in 
California:  A  Case  Study  of  the  State  Development  Plan  Program,"  written  in 
1969  for  the  Claremont  Graduate  School  and  University  Center.   T.J.  Kent  had 
a  copy  of  a  master's  thesis  written  in  1975  by  Berkeley  city  planning  graduate 
student  Michael  Woo,  "Regional  Reform  to  Control  Development:   The  Link 
Between  Planning  and  Politics  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area." 

Finally,  to  gain  additional  insight  I  taped  conferences  with  John  Thomas, 
Barbara  Schockley,  and  Thomas  Willoughby.   John  Thomas,  now  retired,  had 
been  on  the  staff  of  the  Alameda  County  Planning  Department  from  1946-1975, 
during  which  time  he  had  moved  up  to  principal  planner,  then  director  of  the 
department.   Barbara  Schockley  was  serving  her  second  term  on  the  Alameda 
County  Planning  Commission.   Tom  Willoughby  had  been  consultant  to  the 
assembly  Committee  on  Local  Government  during  the  twenty  years  John  Knox 
had  chaired  that  committee.   The  tapes  (indexed)  will  be  deposited  in  the 
Microforms  Division  of  the  Bancroft  Library  as  will  all  of  the  tapes  recorded 
in  this  project. 


The  Interviews 

Interviewing  began  in  February  1981  with  Samuel  Wood,  consultant  to  the 
assembly  Committee  on  Conservation,  Planning,  and  Public  Works,  1953-1959, 
and  ended  in  June  1982  with  Ilene  Weinreb,  former  mayor  of  Hayward  with 
long-time  experience  on  several  Bay  Area  regional  boards. 

Background  research  had  pointed  up  the  complexity  and  diversity  of  the 
study  and  indicated  that  it  would  be  logical  to  schedule  interviews  in 
roughly  chronological/topical  order  of  the  events  to  be  documented.   This  is 
an  advantageous  approach  because  information  gleaned  from  one  interview  can 
be  used  to  elicit  additional  information  from  subsequent  interviewees .   But 
any  approach  has  a  disadvantage  because  the  interviewer  is  not  as  knowledge 
able  at  the  beginning  as  during  the  later  period  of  the  project  and  might 
concentrate  too  heavily  on  seeking  facts  which  might  already  be  known  to 
experts  in  the  field.   Sometimes,  however,  questions  based  on  ignorance 
bring  out  answers  which  are  a  variance  with  collective  assumptions.   Thus, 
while  the  interviews  in  each  of  the  three  volumes  and  the  appendices 
constitute,  to  some  degree,  a  self-contained  unit,  the  entire  scope  of  the 
history  cannot  be  understood  without  reference  to  each  volume  because  one 
interview  overlaps  another  regardless  of  its  place  in  the  series.   The 
Interview  History  preceding  each  oral  history  provides  a  brief  account  of 
the  contents  of  each  memoir. 
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Two  factors  are  involved  in  the  interview  itself.   First  the  interviewee, 
who,  it  is  hoped,  will  have  read  whatever  questions  and  background  materials 
have  been  sent  ahead,  thought  about  them,  perhaps  made  notes  and  searched  the 
files  for  material  to  illustrate  the  story.   Second,  the  interviewer,  who, 
having  been  immersed  in  the  research,  tries  to  cover  the  questions  considered 
necessary  to  get  the  facts  and  the  personal  involvement  of  the  interviewee. 
While  doing  so,  the  interviewer  must  also  remain  flexible  enough  to  let  go 
of  the  prepared  outline  and  allow  development  of  the  unexpected  but  relevant 
personal  background  known  at  this  point  only  to  the  interviewee.   Sometimes 
the  interviewer's  personal  background  will  offer  opportunities  for  questions 
and  comments. 


This  land-use  planning  oral  history  project,  produced  in  two  and  one-half 
years,  spans  some  forty  years  of  planning  efforts.   These  have  been  carefully 
scrutinized  by  those  with  personal  knowledge  of  the  theories,  the  pressures, 
and  the  grass-roots  activities  which  resulted  in  the  land  use  programs  and 
policies  in  place  today.  The  efforts,  while  they  may  seem  to  have  moved  by 
fits  and  starts,  have  in  fact  moved  continuously.   Each  step  is  built  upon 
the  experiences — good  and  bad — of  the  preceding  stage  as  well  as  upon  the 
changing  expectations,  political  configurations,  and  even  scientific  knowledge 
which  will  have  taken  place  between  stages. 

Today,  as  in  the  past,  the  simple  phrase  land-use  planning  has  far- 
reaching  implications:   it  means  air  and  water  quality,  solid"  and  toxic 
waste  management,  the  future  of  agricultural  lands,  the  preservation  of  open 
space,  the  building  of  highways,  public  transit  facilities,  and  housing,  as 
well  as  the  development  of  energy  resources.   It  also  means  employment 
opportunities  and  the  design  of  an  equitable  and  adequate  tax  system.  Over 
riding  all  is  the  question  of  what  type  of  governmental  framework  is  best 
suited  to  deal  with  these  issues,  all  of  which  transcend  the  boundaries  of 
local  and  even  state  governments.  Who  will  make  the  decisions — set  the 
policies  and  devise  the  programs  to  solve  the  urgent  land -use  problems? 

Currently,  statewide  land -use  planning  appears  to  be  entering  upon 
another  stage.   Revisions  are  being  considered  in  the  responsibilities  and 
goals  of  the  coastal  commission  and  the  Bay  Conservation  and  Development 
Commission.   How  these  and  other  proposed  changes  will  modify  the  existing 
patterns  of  local,  regional,  and  statewide  governance  and  planning  will  offer 
historians  a  subject  for  future  study.  Meanwhile,  this  project  may  help  to 
enlighten  the  past  and  provide  some  clues  as  to  how  the  future  might  be 
shaped. 


Malca  Chall,  Director 
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As  S.F.'s  planning 
chief,  was  credited 
with  penning  first 
true  master  plan 

By  Gerald  D.Adanu 

SPECIAL  TO  TOE  EXAMNER 

TJ.  "Jack"  Kent  Jr.,  whose 
soft-spoken  manner  belied  his  rep 
utation  as  a  powerful  leader  in  the 
field  of  city  planning,  will  be  re 
membered  by  his  peers  in  a  tribute 
at  UC-Berkeley  Saturday. 

A  nationally  prominent  pioneer 
in  his  profession,  Mr.  Kent  was 
also  known  as  a 
battler  for  civil 
rights  of  faculty 
members  during 
UC's     loyalty 
oath  controver 
sies     in     the 
1950s. 

He   died  at 
his     Berkeley 
home  on  April  K    . 
26  of  heart  fail- 
ure,  following  a 

lengthy  battle  with  Alzheimer's 
disease.  He  was  81. 

Mr.  Kent  served  San  Francisco 
as  its  second  city  planning  director 
under  Mayor  Roger  Lapham  and 
later  as  deputy  mayor  for  develop 
ment  under  then-Mayor  John  F. 
Shelley. 


As  planning  director,  Mr.  Kent 
is  credited  with  having  written  San 
Francisco's  first  genuine  master 
plan,  a  term  he  revised  to  "general 
plan,"  and  its  second  zoning  ordi 
nance,  replacing  a  vague  one  that 
dated  back  to  1921. 

In  Berkeley  during  the  1950s, 
Mr.  Kent  was  twice  elected  to  the 
City  Council,  where  he  used  his 
powers  to  integrate  city  planning 
into  governmental  activities. 

At  the  university,  he  founded 
the  Department  of  City  and  Re 
gional  Planning,  which  he  chaired 
twice,  from  1948  to  1956  and  again 
from  I960  to  1964. 

Planning  consultant  Lawrence 
Livingston  described  Mr.  Kent  as 
"a  very  strong  person  inside  a  very 
low-key,  gentle  exterior."  He  at 
tributed  to  Mr.  Kent  the  move  "to 
do  planning  in  the  Bay  Area  on  a 
regional  basis." 

Mr.  Kent's  efforts,  Livingston 
said,  helped  create  the  Association 
of  Bay  Area  Governments  and, 
eventually,  BART. 

Nationally,  Mr.  Kent's  name  re 
mains  a  byword  within  the  profes 
sion  for  his  textbook,  "The  Urban 
General  Plan."  Published  in  1964,] 
it  has  been  reissued  several  times 
and,  unlike  many  textbooks,  re 
mains  in  print  . 

Together  with  the  late  William 
Wurster  and  Catherine  Bauer,  Mr. 
Kent  in  1940  joined  a  design  and 
planning  group  called'  Telesis, 
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which  sparked  national  thinking 
about  urban  environments,  largely 
by  means  of  its  famous  exhibit, 
"Space  for  Living,"  staged  at  the 
San  Francisco  Museum  of  Modern 
Art  at  its  then-home  in  the  War 
Memorial  Veterans  Building. 

Even  among  Telesis'  notably 
talented  architects,  planners  and 
landscape  architects,  "Jack  was  in 
credible,"  said  Francis  Violich,  a 
planner  as  well  as  longtime  collabo 
rator. 

"There  was  no  one  else  who  was 
a  leader,"  said  Violich,  author  of 
the  newly  published  "Bridge  to 
Dalmatia  —  The  Search  for  the 
Meaning  of  Place." 

In  San  Francisco,  onetime  City 
Planning  Director  James  McCar 
thy  also  remembered  Mr.  Kent  as 
"a  leader"  —  in  this  instance  "for 
bringing  together  departments 
concerned  with  transportation." 

During  a  mere  18-month  stint 
as  city  planning  director,  McCar 
thy  marveled,  Mr.  Kent  organized 
joint  sessions  of  department  lead 
ers  for  public  utilities,  public 
works,  police  and  planning. 

This  coordination  eventually  led 
to  city  officials  appropriating  funds 
for  the  Broadway  Tunnel,  the  wid 
ening  of  Portola  Drive,  public  ac 
quisition  of  the  old  Market  Street 
Railway  and  purchase  of  new 
streetcars,  trolley  and  diesel  buses. 


In  addition,  by  winning  support 
from  Mayor  Roger  Lapham  and 
the  Board  of  Supervisors,  Mr. 
Kent  succeeded  in  expanding  the 
City  Planning  Department's  pro 
fessional  staff  from  11  to  25,  Mc 
Carthy  recalled.  (Today,  the  San 
Francisco  Planning  Department 
numbers  about  100.) 

Among  staff  members  recruited 
by  Mr.  Kent,  McCarthy  noted,  was 
the  distinguished  artist  Emmy  Lou 
Packard,  whose  responsibilities  of 
the  time  included  illustrating  re 
ports. 

During  the  loyalty  oath  battles 
of  the  1950s,  Mr.  Kent  fought  the 
UC  Board  of  Regents'  efforts  to 
demand  that  professors  sign  loyal 
ty  oaths  or  resign. 

An  Oakland  native  who  grew  up 
in  San  Francisco,  Mr.  Kent  is  sur 
vived  by  his  wife  Mary  and  three 
sons:  Tom  of  Inverness;  Steve  of 
Humboldt  County,  and  Dave  of 
Santa  Fe,N.M. 

UC's  tribute  to  Mr.  Kent  will 
take  place  in  Wurster  Hall,  near 
College  Avenue  and  Bancroft  Way, 
on  the  UC-Berkeley  campus,  at  9 
a.m.  Saturday.  ; ..  . 

To  be  conducted  by  planning 
Professor  Allan  Jacobs,  Green  Belt 
Alliance  official  Larry  Orman  and 
SJoel Rubenzahl,  director  of  a  tech- 
nical  assistance  program  for  low- 
cost  housing  development,  the  cer- 
1  emony  will  be  part  of  a  50th  anni 
versary  celebration  of  the  birth  of 
the  City  and  Regional  Planning 
Department  that  Mr.  Kent  found 
ed 
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Jack  Kent 


City  and  Regional  Planning  Pro 
fessor  Emeritus  T.  J.  (Jack)  Kent 
died  Sunday,  April  26,  of  heart  fail 
ure  and  a  long  struggle  with 
Alzheimer's  disease. 

Kent  was  the  founder  and  first 
chair  of  the  Department  of  City  and 
Regional  Planning,  established  in 
1948.  A  faculty  member  for  30  years, 
he  served  as  department  chair  for 
12.  When  he  retired  in  1974,  he  was 
awarded  the  Berkeley  Citation. 

Kent  was  active  in  the  formation 
of  the  College  of  Environmental 
Design,  founded  in  1959. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Berke 
ley  City  Planning  Commission 
from  1948  to  1957  and  a  Berkeley 
City  Council  member  from  1957  to 
1965.  He  was  the  second  city  plan 
ning  director  for  the  City  of  San 
Francisco  and  wrote  the  city's  first 
master  plan. 


In  the  early  1960s,  Kent  helped 
organize  the  Association  of  Bay  Area 
Governments.  He  served  as  presi 
dent  of  People  for  Open  Space  and 
president  of  the  American  Society  of 
Planning  Officials,  receiving  the  so 
ciety's  Gold  Medal  Award  in  1975. 

His  publications  include  "The 
Urban  General  Plan,"  published  in 
1964  and  still  in  print. 

Kent  received  his  bachelor's  de 
gree  in  architecture  from  Berkeley 
in  1938  and  a  master's  in  city  plan 
ning  from  M.l.T.  in  1943. 

"Most  of  all  I  will  remember 
Jack  for  educating  me  about  the 
college  in  my  first  months  here  at 
Berkeley,"  said  Harrison  Fraker, 
dean  of  the  College  of  Environmen 
tal  Design  (CED).  "His  insights 
were  invaluable  as  I  learned  about 
the  history  of  CED. 

"His  death  is  particularly 
poignant,"  Fraker  continued,  "as  he 
was  to  have  been  one  of  four  CED 
alumni  to  receive  the  CED/CED 
Alumni  Association  Distinguished 
Alumnus  Award  at  graduation  May 
24,  the  first  time  such  an  award  has 
been  given  in  the  history  of  the  col 
lege.  Certainly  his  ideas  and  spirit 
will  continue  to  be  a  guiding  pres 
ence  in  the  evolution  of  the  college." 

The  Department  of  City  and  Re 
gional  Planning's  50th  Anniversary 
Celebration  the  weekend  of  May  9- 
10  was  dedicated  to  Kent's  memory. 
A  tribute  by  three  of  his  colleagues, 
Allan  Jacobs,  Larry  Orman  and  Joel 
Rubenzahl,  opened  the  proceed 
ings.  The  department  also  mounted 
an  exhibition  in  honor  of  Kent  as 
part  of  the  weekend  activities. 


T.  J.  Kent,  Jr. 
1965 


Photograph  by  Randal  Partridge 
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For  forty  years  T.J.  Kent,  Jr.  has  focused  his  professional  energies  on 
land-use  planning  for  the  rational  growth  and  development  of  the  metropolitan 
San  Francisco  Bay  Area.   Looking  back  on  his  active  and  creative  life  it 
might  seem  that  he  was  destined  to  become  a  professional  city  planner  although 
during  the  years  when  he  was  growing  up  in  San  Francisco  neither  the  profession 
nor  the  planning  concepts  as  we  know  them  could  be  found  outside  of  a  few 
academic  circles. 

In  a  sense  Jack  Kent  and  the  profession  matured  together.   During  the 
past  four  decades,  in  his  various  capacities  as  city  planning  director,  city 
planning  commissioner,  city  councilman,  professor,  author,  and  active  private 
citizen,  Kent  has  helped  shape  the  direction  of  city  and  regional  planning  in 
the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area.   Since  1939  he  has  been  either  a  participant  or 
at  the  very  least  a  keen  observer  of  every  major  research  and  political  effort 
to  stimulate  local  and  regional  planning  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area. 

T.J.  Kent,  Jr.  was  born  in  San  Francisco  in  1917,  the  son  of  prominent 
San  Francisco  architect,  Thomas  John  Kent.   His  parents  instilled  in  him  a 
love  of  the  City  and  a  strong  concern  for  his  environment — man-made  and 
natural.   Add  to  this  the  freedom  they  gave  him  to  roam  the  City  on  its 
transit  system  and  to  take  part  in  whatever  educational  and  recreational 
activities  might  enrich  his  knowledge  of  man  and  society. 

Planning  to  be  an  architect  like  his  father,  Kent  enrolled  in  the  Depart 
ment  of  Architecture  at  the  University  of  California  in  Berkeley.   Yet,  even 
as  he  accepted  his  dimploma  he  knew  that  his  vision  of  society  and  its  needs 
had  been  so  changed  by  his  four  years  in  college  (1934-1938)  that  he  would 
never  practice  as  an  architect. 

The  Depression,  at  that  time  causing  anguish  throughout  America,  brought 
to  the  surface  long-simmering  challenges  to  traditional  social  and  economic 
theories.   Artists  and  architects,  writers  and  composers,  social  workers  and 
economists,  public  officials  and  private  citizens  prof erred  many,  often 
revolutionary,  hypotheses  to  cure  the  economic  system  of  its  ills  and  make 
it  possible  for  everyone  to  live  the  "American  dream."  Jack  Kent  was  caught 
up  in  this  ferment. 

The  Depression,  as  well  as  "the  normal  Berkeley  education,"  he  recalls, 
would  affect  him  as  it  would  affect  "so  many  kids  from  straight  families." 
Gradually  as  he  worked  as  a  volunteer  in  the  community  helping  to  provide 
aid  to  stricken  families,  he  noticed  that  poor  people  did  not  receive  the 
attention  of  professional  architects.   This  fact,  he  claims,  made  him 
"susceptible  to  thinking  about  city  planning."  By  that  time  too,  whatever 
the  cause,  almost  his  entire  class  of  would-be  architects  was  in  total 
rebellion  against  the  reigning  Beaux-Arts  design  tradition. 


Finally,  Kent's  profession  was  chosen  when  he  received,  as  a  graduation 
gift,  Lewis  Mumford's  just-published  The  Culture  of  Cities.   Mumford  shortly 
thereafter  took  on  the  unique  assignment  (at  Kent's  request)  as  Kent's  mentor, 
guiding  the  young  graduate  as  he  toured  Europe  during  that  tension-filled 
year  before  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II.   Kent  went  to  Europe  immediately 
following  his  graduation  on  an  unusual  exchange  program  sponsored  by  the 
German  government,  in  which  he  was  permitted  to  travel  where  he  pleased, 
to  study  what  he  pleased,  and  to  meet  whomever  he  cared  to  meet.   Besides 
his  own  innate  interest  and  curiosity,  Jack  Kent  had  Lewis  Mumford  to  guide 
the  way  and  to  read  the  reports  which  he  submitted  to  his  tutor  on  a  regular 
basis.   So,  both  by  design  and  coincidence  Kent  met  many  of  Europe's  emerging 
urban  planners,  forming  lifelong  friendships  with  them  and  their  families. 
And  the  contacts  between  Kent  and  Mumford  continued  long  after  they  were  no 
longer  student  and  teacher. 

Returning  to  San  Francisco  as  the  war  began,  Kent  found  a  job  in  Berkeley 
with  the  National  Resources  Planning  Board,  a  federal  agency  concerned  with 
local  city  and  county  planning  and  regional  economic  development  studies. 
Simultaneously  he  became  acquainted  and  involved  with  the  Telesis  group — the 
creative  young  pioneers  of  city  planning  in  the  Bay  Area  whose  seminal  ideas 
expressed  in  their  exhibits  of  1940  and  1950  gave  impetus  to  offical  local 
and  regional  land-use  planning  in  San  Francisco  and  around  the  bay. 

There  followed  a  few  months  work  in  the  San  Francisco  Department  of 
City  Planning  under  its  first  director,  L.  Deming  Tilton,  then  time  away 
from  the  Bay  Area  to  obtain  a  master's  degree  in  city  planning  from  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  and  then  a  hitch  in  the  United  States 
Army.   From  a  planning  perspective,  the  most  noteworthy  experiences  of  his 
three  years  as  a  soldier  were  the  ten  months  he  served  in  Berlin,  just  at  the 
end  of  the  European  phase  of  the  war,  on  the  American  staff  of  the  four-power 
military  government  of  Germany.   What  he  learned  during  this  exposure  to  the 
problems  of  postwar  planning  for  bomb-ravaged  Berlin,  he  set  down  in  a  two- 
part  report  which  was  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Planners . 

In  1946  when  he  returned  from  Germany,  quite  unexpectedly  and  dramatically 
he  was  launched  on  his  career  as  a  city  planner.   This  historical  juncture 
in  his  life  came  about  this  way:   He  returned  to  the  staff  of  the  San  Francisco 
Department  of  City  Planning  and  within  six  weeks  its  director,  Deming  Tilton, 
resigned.   Kent's  colleagues  in  the  department  suggested  to  the  planning 
commissioners  that  their  twenty-nine  year  old  associate  be  selected  as  acting 
director,  and,  after  a  fruitless  six-month  search  for  a  director,  the 
commission  offered  him  the  top  post.   An  exciting  two  years  followed  as  a 
new  and  young  team  of  planners  working  alongside  expert  consultants  and  a 
few  longtime  City  Hall  staff  members  helped  lay  the  groundwork  for  the  future 
physical  development  of  the  City. 


With  this  eventful  two  years  behind  him  Kent  left  San  Francisco  to  help 
found  the  University  of  California's  new  graduate  Department  of  City  and 
Regional  Planning  on  the  Berkeley  campus,  where  he  remained  until  he  "retired" 
in  1974.   Briefly,  the  highlights  of  his  career  between  1946  and  1982  are  these: 

1946-1948    Acting  director,  then  director  of  the  San  Francisco 
Department  of  City  Planning. 

1948-1974    Helped  found  the  Department  of  City  and  Regional 

Planning,  teaching,  and  serving  for  about  half  that 
time  as  department  head. 

1948-1957    Appointed  member,  Berkeley  City  Planning  Commission. 
1957-1965    Elected  member,  Berkeley  City  Council. 

1959  Spurred  founding  of  the  College  of  Environmental 
Design  on  the  Berkeley  campus. 

1960  —      Advisory  Board,  California  Tomorrow. 
1964        Author,  The  Urban  General  Plan. 

1966-1968    Mayor's  Deputy  Director  for  Development,  appointed 
by  San  Francisco  Mayor  John  Shelley. 

1974  —      Retired  (part  time)  from  University  of  California 

at  Berkeley,  the  youngest  emeritus  in  the  university's 
history.   Continues  research  and  work  with  students. 

1974-1978    President,  People  for  Open  Space. 

1978  —      Board  of  directors  of  People  for  Open  Space  active 
in  promoting  greenbelt  and  regional  open  space 
planning  legislation  and  finding  suitable  ways  in 
which  to  balance  open  space  and  the  development 
of  needed  housing  in  the  Bay  Area. 


In  his  four  interview  sessions,  Kent  covered  most  of  the  experiences 
connected  with  the  activities  listed.   Omitted  were  the  Berkeley  Planning 
Commission  and  City  Council  and  those  connected  with  the  university.   Some 
aspects  of  the  Berkeley  period  may  be  found  in  his  article,  "Berkeley's  First 
Liberal  Democratic  Regime,  1961-1970:   The  Postwar  Awakening  of  Berkeley's 
Liberal  Conscience,"  a  chapter  in  Experiment  and  Change  in  Berkeley:   Essays 
on  City  Politics,  1950-1975,  published  by  the  Institute  of  Governmental 
Studies  in  1978.   More  on  the  subject  will  someday  be  made  available  when 
Fred  Cody  publishes  his  projected  book  on  Berkeley  political  history  for  which 


he  has  interviewed  Jack  Kent  and  other  Berkeley  political  leaders.   Addition 
ally,  Kent's  activities  in  San  Francisco,  in  Berkeley,  and  on  the  campus  have 
been  disucssed  by  others  who  have  been  interviewed  by  the  Regional  Oral 
History  Office,  principally,  Julia  Porter,  Dorothy  Erskine,  Bernice  May, 
William  Wurster,  and  Stephen  Pepper. 

When  we  met  first  on  June  9,  1981  in  Kent's  office,  410A  Wurster  Hall, 
to  get  acquainted  and  to  plan  a  general  outline  for  the  upcoming  interviews, 
he  indicated  that  he  hoped  to  use  his  oral  history  as  a  framework  for  some 
writing  he  planned  which  would  trace  the  history  of  major  land-use  planning 
efforts  in  the  Bay  Area.   Stacked  on  his  desk  were  several  excellent  historical 
documents  dating  from  the  1940s  which  he  thought  would  provide  good  background 
for  the  interviews.   From  then  on  I  never  left  the  office  without  several 
such  documents  culled  from  what  must  be  an  exceptional  collection  on  San 
Francisco  and  Bay  Area  land-use  planning.   Excerpts  from  some  of  these  reports 
have  been  placed  in  the  appendix  to  this  volume.   Extra  copies  which  he 
generously  donated  to  the  Regional  Oral  History  Office  will  be  retained  in 
the  files  to  assist  future  research  and  ultimately  placed  in  a  suitable 
archive. 

Professor  Kent  did  not  anticipate  that  at  our  first  taping  session  he 
would  be  asked  to  talk  about  his  family,  about  growing  up  in  San  Francisco, 
or  about  his  intellectually  formative  years  in  Berkeley  and  in  Europe.   He 
was  encouraged  to  do  so,  however,  because  these  experiences  were  essential 
elements  in  his  development  as  an  urban  planner  and  the  theories  about  city 
and  regional  land-use  planning  which  he  holds  today.   As  any  historian  under 
stands,  no  researcher  coming  unsuspecting  upon  a  rich  vein  of  material  would 
consider  abandoning  it  until  that  vein  was  well  probed. 

While  the  truism  "the  child  is  father  to  the  man"  applies  as  a  generality 
to  everyone,  one  could  not  understand  Kent's  firmly  held  views  on  local 
control  and  home  rule,  on  regional  planning  and  governance,  on  compact  city- 
centered  metropolitan  development,  on  the  greenbelt  and  open  space,  or  his 
opposition  to  federal  financial  aid  without  concentrating  to  some  extent  on 
these  earlier  intellectual  and  experiential  influences. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  Kent  has  never  changed  his  mind  or  made 
compromises  or  that  he  will  not  continue  to  do  so  as  he  struggles  with 
solutions  to  complex  local/regional  problems  in  the  Bay  Area.   Of  course  he 
has.   It  is  simply  to  point  out  that  as  a  result  of  his  experiences  as  a 
youth,  as  an  incredibly  young  planning  director  in  San  Francisco,  as  a  member 
of  Telesis,  as  a  student  during  the  Depression  in  the  school  of  architecture 
at  Berkeley,  and  of  city  planning  at  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
Kent  was  formulating  ideological  positions  on  land-use  planning  whose  roots 
antedate  the  debates  on  regional/state  governance  in  the  period  1950-1980, 
which  is  the  focus  of  the  oral  history  project. 

Thus  within  the  brief  five  and  one-half  hours  of  recording  a  forty-year 
career  we  have  been  treated  to  an  historical  overview  of  land-use  planning 
activities  in  the  Bay  Area,  various  proposals,  programs,  and  legislative 


efforts,  pioneers,  professionals,  and  volunteers  in  the  movement,  and  to 
factors  which  led  to  the  eventual  organization  of  ABAC,  BCDC,  and  BART, < 
The  history  of  the  San  Francisco  general  plan  which  derives  in  part  from 
directions  set  by  Kent  in  1946-1948  and  again  from  1966-1968. 

With  the  ease  of  a  long-time  lecturer  given  the  opportunity  to  talk 
about  his  favorite  subject,  and  one  suspects  a  natural  ability  as  a  raconteur, 
Kent  covered  the  prepared  outline.   He  also  graciously  took  pains  to  expand 
upon  unexpected  lines  of  inquiry.   Then,  in  reviewing  his  edited  transcript, 
in  order  to  insure  that  his  background,  his  activities,  and  his  ideas  would 
be  clearly  understood,  he  carefully  revised  sentences  primarily  by  adding 
informative  phrases  and  inserting  data  which  are  usually  omitted  in  general 
conversation.   He  also  wrote  several  short  essays  and  footnotes  to  provide 
heretofore  omitted  relevant  information  about  his  local  and  state  land-use 
planning  background. 

Throughout  his  varied  and  productive  career  T.J.  Kent's  intellectual 
approach  to  land-use  planning  has  remained  relatively  constant.   He  thinks 
of  himself  as  a  Jeffersonian  democrat  regarding  local  control  and  its 
implications  for  regional  governance,  even  though  he  admits  with  combined 
good  humor  and  wonder  that  many  of  his  peers  consider  his  views  antediluvian. 
In  this  memoir  he  has  provided  not  only  engrossing  and  well-documented 
information  going  back  a  long  way  in  the  history  of  land-use  planning  research 
and  proposals,  successes  and  failures  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area,  but  one 
man's  account  of  the  creative  process  by  which  he  formulates  his  theories 
and  determines  his  goals . 


Malca  Chall 
Interviewer-Editor 
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PROFESSOR  AND  POLITICAL  ACTIVIST:  A  CAREER  IN  CITY  AND  REGIONAL 
PLANNING  IN  THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  BAY  AREA 


BACKGROUND 

FAMILY  AND  EDUCATION 
[Interview  I:   June  12,  1981 ]//// 
Roots  in  San  Francisco 

Chall :   Before  we  get  into  city  planning  per  se,  I'd  like  some  background 
about  you — where  you  were  born  and  when  and  something  about  your 
early  years.   I  gather  your  father  was  in  some  profession  akin  to 
yours,  right? 

Kent:   Right.   My  father  was  studying  construction  work  in  1906  in  the  City 

at  high  school.   His  class  in  high  school  was  shaken  out  by  the  earth 
quake  and  they  never  went  back  to  school.   But  he  had  become  interested 
in  building  and  he  and  his  group  of  fellow  students  became  architects 
by  working  in  architects'  offices.   They  were  members  of  the  genera 
tion  who,  as  a  result  of  the  earthquake,  learned  by  doing. 

He  was  a  San  Franciscan.   His  mother,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  had 
been  born  in  the  City,  Lizzie  Easton,  so  she  was  there  from  the  late 
1850s  on.  My  mother's  mother  was  born  in  what  was  known  as  Haywards 
at  the  time,  surrounded  by  many  Portuguese  families,  the  Costas  in 
particular.   [Now  Hayward,  California] 

They  met  in  Inverness  and  also  in  Oakland,  and  they  were  married 
in  1912.   My  father  and  mother  were  part  of  the  generation  that 
enjoyed  San  Francisco  as  it  was  being  rebuilt  and  in  particular 
the  Panama  Pacific  Exposition.  My  father  was  a  young  designer  who 
helped  design  and  build  big  chunks  of  that.   I  think  the  fact  that  he 
was  a  practicing  architect,  I  know  that  that  influenced  my  own  dreams. 


////This  symbol  indicates  that  a  tape  or  a  segment  of  a  tape  has  begun 
or  ended.   For  a  guide  to  the  tapes  see  page  125. 


Kent:    I  grew  up  in  San  Francisco.   My  family  built  a  home  there  in  the 
middle  1920s.   I  was  born  in  1917  and  went  through  eight  years  of 
grammar  school,  Commodore  Sloat,  and  then  four  years  at  Lowell.* 

Chall:  What  was  the  first  school? 

Kent:   Commodore  Sloat,  west  of  Twin  Peaks.   In  fact,  the  neighborhood  I 
grew  up  in  was  designed  by  Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  Jr.,  who  was  a 
great  city  planner-landscape  architect.   He  designed  St.  Francis 
Wood  for  the  Berkeley  real  estate  firm,  Mason  McDuffie.   Mr.  McDuffie 
and  Olmsted  had  done  the  Claremont  district  in  Berkeley  and  many 
other  projects  in  California.   McDuffie  had  also  been  the  founder  and 
the  first  president  of  the  Berkeley  City  Planning  Commission  in  1914. 

Anyhow,  there  was  a  long  sort  of  history  that  went  back  immediately 
in  my  family  that  was  concerned  with  the  physical  environment,  not 
just  architecture  or  just  landscape  architecture.   I  never  thought 
about  it  while  I  was  growing  up,  but  it  was  always  sort  of  talked 
about. 

As  a  young  person  growing  up  in  the  City,  1  greatly  enjoyed 
the  City.   I  could  go  any  place,  as  soon  as  I  could  ride  the  Muni, 
for  a  nickel,  and  that  was  true  of  older  persons  in  my  family,  too. 
In  fact,  my  aunt,  who  was  a  teacher  in  Hayward  for  many,  many  years, 
Clara  Kettleson,  would  come  for  family  holidays  to  the  City  to  my 
family's  home  and  I  would  go  down  and  meet  her  at  the  streetcar 
station  at  West  Portal.   Old  people  and  young  people  were  independent 
of  the  automobile.   I  could  get  around.   That  was  an  early  influence 
on  my  thoughts  about  cities,  and  I  think  anyone  who  grew  up  in  the 
City  had  that  influence,  and  no  one  in  the  West  elsewhere  had  that 
influence  because  there  were  no  other  compact  big  cities  with  good 
public  transport  west  of  Chicago. 

I  went  to  Lowell  and  Lowell  High  School  was  a  great  place  for 
someone  like  me.   Of  course,  I  had  to  go  across  the  City  and  take 
three  streetcars  to  get  there.   It  was  a  citywide  high  school  and 
academic.   It  was  located  in  the  Western  Addition  section  of  the  City 
which  had  become  over  intensively  used  and  developed  after  the  1906 
earthquake  and  fire.   It  didn't  burn  and  it  was  crammed  with  people. 


*For  an  informative  profile  on  T.J.  Kent, Jr.  and  the  evolution  of  his 
ideas  on  city  and  regional  planning,  see  Michael  Woo,  "Regional 
Reform  to  Control  Development:   The  Link  Between  Planning  and  Politics 
in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area"  (MCP  Thesis;  University  of  California, 
Berkeley,  1975,  pp.  21-63). 
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Kent:    It  was  sort  of  thought  of  as  the  City's  first  slum  and  I  could  see  it 
between  Lowell  High  School  at  Masonic  and  Hayes  and  the  City  Hall 
from  the  fourth  floor  where  I  had  art  classes  for  four  years.   I  was 
aware  of  the  contrast  between  the  Western  Addition  and  St.  Francis 
Wood  neighborhoods. 

It  was  also  the  immediate  neighborhood  from  which  most  of  the 
students  came  and  they  were  by  and  large  poorer  families,  first 
arrivals  to  the  Bay  Area,  to  San  Francisco.   Many  were  Jewish  families 
which  was  interesting  for  me  because  I  had  grown  up  in  an  Aryan 
neighborhood  sort  of.   Lowell  was  a  great  experience. 

Then  I  came  to  Berkeley  and  studied  architecture.   I  came  to 
Berkeley  almost  automatically.   I  had  had  a  great  time  in  high  school 
in  athletics  and  the  honor  society  and  editor  of  the  yearbook  and 
things  like  that . 

Chall:   President  of  the  class? 


Kent:   President  of  the  honor  society;  I  never  made  it  to  be  president  of 
the  class.   I  wasn't  a  popular  enough  fellow!   But  when  I  came  to 
Berkeley,  I  came  after  six  months  of  not  being  in  school.   My  high 
school  class  finished  in  December  and  I  was  able  to  get  working 
experience  on  a  construction  job.   Then  I  had  an  experience  which 
I'm  sure  influenced  me  later.   I  had  a  chance  to  go  to  New  York  and 
back  on  a  big  ocean  liner  because  the  Boy  Scouts — and  I  had  been  active 
in  the  Boy  Scouts,   of  course — recruited  strikebreakers. 

I  was  recruited  as  a  seventeen-year  old  scab  in  the  1934 
general  strike  of  San  Francisco  and  I  didn't  know  any  better.   This 
is  part  of  the  history  of  growing  up.   I  remember  going  through  the 
National  Guard  lines  which  were  patrolling  the  waterfront  in  July 
just  after  the  men  were  killed  in  the  first  big  skirmish,  and  six 
weeks  later  coming  back,  having  been  to  New  York.   I  had  never  been 
out  of  state;  for  me  it  was  a  great  chance  to  see  the  world.   But  I 
was  lucky  that  the  strike  had  ended  before  I  came  home  and  I  wasn't 
beaten  up  or  hurt  as  could  have  been  the  case. 

Chall:   You  were  quite  young  at  the  age  of  seventeen  to  have  graduated  from 
high  school. 

Kent:   That  was  sort  of  normal.   I  think  it  was  normal.   I  may  have  been 

six  months  [ahead].   But  coming  to  Berkeley  was  just  tremendous  for 
me.   Many  of  my  high  school  classmates  came. 
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University  of  California  at  Berkeley,  1934-1938 


Chall:   Was  that  about  1934? 

Kent:  Yes.  It  was  mainly  a  Bay  Area  finishing  school.  There  were  15,000 
students  most  of  whom  were  from  Northern  California.  In  Berkeley  I 
lived  in  a  fraternity  house  for  four  years. 

Call:   Which  one? 

Kent:    Beta  Theta  Pi,  which  is  now  the  School  of  Public  Policy,  a  beautiful 
building,  a  wonderful  place.   Unlike  my  impression  of  people's 
impressions  of  fraternities,  it  was  sort  of  a  co-op.  We  only  had  one 
employee  and  that  was  the  cook.   Everybody  else  either  was  paid  for 
the  work  they  did  as  waiters  or  dish  washers  or  it  was  done  as  part 
of  freshman  work  parties.   It  was  not  terribly  expensive  and  it  was 
a  great  place  for  me  because  you  had  about  thirty  people  living 
there,  and  it  was  a  block  and  a  half  from  the  architecture  school 
where  I  worked  on  the  Northside  at  Hearst  and  Euclid. 

I  was  automatically  a  major  in  architecture  because  that  seemed 
natural.   My  father  had  just  established  his  own  firm  in  the  middle 
twenties,  a  small  firm  at  525  Market  Street.   Everything  went  fine 
with  me.   I  was  determined  to  forget  all  outside  activities  and  focus 
on  academic  work,  which  I  did  for  a  while. 

Then  the  normal  Berkeley  liberal  education  which  affects  so 
many  kids  from  straight  families — my  family  was  all  Republican,  sort 
of  nonpartisan,  professional,  upward  mobile — affected  me.   I  guess 
it  was  a  speech  course  by  Professor  [Martin]  Flaherty,  and  an  economics 
course  by  Professor  Ira  Cross,  and  the  Depression — the  reality — and 
Stiles  Hall.   Stiles  Hall "was  the  university  YMCA.   It  was  somehow 
a  place  I  got  to.   I  don't  quite  know  how,  except  I  had  been  in  the 
YMCA  at  high  school  and  I  had  been  on  the  swimming  team  and  all  that. 

So  I  began  to  get  exposed  in  the  middle  of  my  sophomore  year  to 
other  ways  of  looking  at  the  world.   In  the  meantime,  I  continued  to 
be  a  fraternity  person  and  I  continued  in  athletics.   I  played  four 
years  of  water  polo  and  was  captain  of  the  team  and  we  won  the  first 
championship  for  the  Blue  and  Gold  in  1937. 
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The  School  of  Architecture 


Kent:   But  architecture  was  the  place  in  which  I  was  based,  and  it  had  many, 
many  wonderful  advantages  because  it  was  a  smallish  group  there  on 
the  Northside.   When  we  graduated  I  think  there  may  have  been  twenty 
in  our  class . 

Chall :   And  quite  professional? 

Kent:   Oh  yes,  it  was  an  undergraduate  major  in  the  College  of  Letters  and 
Science  but  you  had  very  few  outside  courses.   That's  one  of  the 
things  that  caused  the  sort  of  liberal  questioning  by  many  members  of 
my  class  by  the  time  we  were  juniors.   We  wondered  why  we  were  being 
trained  so  narrowly. 

Chall:   What  was  the  training  like? 

Kent:   The  architecture  faculty  was  small  and  very   coherent.   They  were  the 
inheritors  of  John  Galen  Howard's  leadership.   He  had  left  the 
architecture  school  in  1932.   Warren  Perry  was  dean  and  they  were 
very  nice — very  nice  people,   But  their  persuasion,  in  terms  of 
aesthetics  and  design,  was  the  Beaux-Arts,  which  was  Paris.   It  was 
the  campus — it  was  the  Campanile  and  California  Hall.   They  had 
participated  in  the  design  and  building  of  these  great  buildings,  and 
the  San  Francisco  Civic  Center,  and  the  1915  World's  Fair. 

But  as  our  generation  began  to  wake  up ,  as  one  or  two  or  three 
or  four  generations  ahead  of  us  had,  at  college,   we  thought  that 
Frank  Lloyd  Wright  was  the  way  to  go  or  Le  Corbusier  or  anybody  but 
Beaux-Arts.   Of  course,  my  father  had  been  trained  in  the  Beaux-Arts 
tradition,  and  although  there  was  no  tension  between  him  and  me — he 
was  a  wonderful  member  of  the  older  generation  of  fathers;  he  was 
very  tolerant  and  very  supportive — -there  was  a  huge  battle  around  the 
thoughts  and:ideas  of  architecture  within  that  architecture  school. 
By  the  time  we  graduated,  we  had  become  a  class  that  was  just  in  total 
rebellion  against  that  way  of  thinking  about  design. 

Chall:   Almost  all  the  twenty  of  you? 

Kent:   I  think  a  substantial  proportion;  not  all,  not  all.   The  architecture 
school  attracted  many  young  people  who  wanted  to  make  their  way  up 
through  architecture  by  being  draftsmen  and  being  business-type 
architects,  who  were  not  necessarily  interested  in  dreaming  about 
being  the  world's  greatest  architect,  and  I  suppose  that's  true  of 
every  professional  curriculum  in  an  open  university  that  accepts 
everyone.   But  there  was  a  substantial  group  of  us,  and  we  still  stay 
in  touch — the  class  of  '38. 
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Chall:  The  Telesis  group? 

Kent:   Right,  and  the  Telesis  group,  which  you  know  about,  was  an  outgrowth 

of  an  earlier  college  generation,  say  four  or  five  years  earlier,  in  arch: 
tecture,  landscape  architecture,  some  people  in  engineering  and  law, 
and  my  own  generation.   We  merged  really  beginning  in  1939.   It  was 
interesting  because  we  didn't  know  one  another,  the  two  generations. 
They  graduated  before  we  came  in — [Francis]  Violich  and  [Corwin] 
Mocine . 

Chall:   And  [William]  Wurster? 

Kent:   No,  Wurster  was  a  good  deal  older.   He  was  twenty  or  thirty  years 

older.   He  was  supportive.   He  was  a  successful  practicing  architect, 
but  we  turned  to  him,  or  at  least  I  did  when  I  was  a  sophomore,  and 
we  invited  him  to  come  over  and  speak  to  the  students.   He  was  very 
careful  not  to  invade  the  faculty's  turf  in  an  improper  way — he  was 
doing  clean-cut,  contemporary  design  of  his  own,  and  he  was  an 
effective  and  successful  architect.   He  had  many  clients. 


Stiles  Hall  and  Other  Influences 


Kent:   Auyhow,  the  architecture  part  of  this  and  the  fraternity-athletic 

part  of  it  I  have  mentioned.   The  social  part  of  it — I  mean  the  social 
issues  part  of  it — was  probably,  for  me,  the  most  shaking  and  important 
part  of  my  growing  up,  obviously.   That  really  came  because  of  the 
Depression  and  these  faculty  people  who  opened  doors  and  Stiles  Hall. 
Stiles  Hall  was  a  place  where  anyone  could  speak.   Communists  couldn't 
speak  elsewhere  in  Berkeley — on  the  campus  or  in  the  streets,  because 
of  rules  and  regulations  and  ordinances — without  trouble.   They  did 
speak  at  Stiles  Hall  and  I  heard  them  there  and  met  them  and  talked 
with  them. 

Stiles  Hall  also  invited  students  really  to  think  about  racial 
discrimination  and  to  act  personally  to  do  something  about  it.   I  can 
remember  meeting  people  like  Archie  Williams  who  was  the  great  Cal 
black  runner  who  won  the  '36  four-hundred  meter  Olympic  championship 
in  Berlin,  inviting  him  to  my  fraternity  house  for  lunch  which  [laughs] 
was  an  exciting  event! 

Chall:   How  did  that  go? 

Kent:   Well,  everybody  seemed  to  take  it  in  stride.   He  was  a  great  athlete 
and  a  wonderful  person.   But  also,  in  addition  to  racial  things, 
Stiles  Hall  in  particular  faced  up  to  the  need  for  people  to  voluntarily 
do  something  to  help  the  Oakies  and  Arkies  who  were  coming  in  at  that 
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Kent:    time.   [John]  Steinbeck  was  writing  his  book,  [Grapes  of  Wrath];  I 
think  it  was  published  in  the  late  thirties.   But  there  were  work 
parties  and  people  collected  clothes  and  food  and  went  out  to  the 
valley  and  did  things  on  weekends  to  be  helpful. 

So  those  things  were  really  upsetting  to  me  in  a  good  way. 
They  became  more  and  more  important.   Then  that  made  me  look  at  the 
clients  with  whom  architects  worked  and  the  social  significance  of 
architecture  as  practiced  in  our  society,  and  that  was  upsetting 
because  my  father's  work  was  for  families  and  people  who  had  money  to 
build  houses.   But  it  was  also  for  public  agencies  like  schools  and 
for  the  Key  System  which  was  the  predecessor  to  AC  Transit.   The 
president  of  the  Key  System  at  that  time  had  been  a  fraternity 
brother  of  my  father's  partner.   So  when  the  Key  pier  burned  down, 
the  big  fire  of  1934,  that  was  the  "WPA"  job  for  my  father's  firm. 
They  redesigned  the  transit  train  cars  and  did  all  kinds  of  things 
for  the  Key  System. 

And  yet  no  one  seemed  to  be  able  to  do  anything  about  those 
slums  and  bad  housing  for  poor  people.   Poor  people  never  seemed  to 
get  the  attention  of  architects  and  that  was  the  mix-up  that  sort 
of  made  me  susceptible  to  thinking  about  city  planning. 

Although  there  was  no  formal  city  planning  teaching  program, 
there  were  one  or  two  faculty  members  who  were  interested  in  reform 
and  doing  things.   Professor  Howard  Moise  in  architecture  was  one. 
I  think  he  taught  an  introductory  course  for  architects  on  city 
planning,  although  I  never  took  it.   It  wasn't  really  until  the  spring 
of  1938  when  I  was  about  to  graduate  and  Lewis  Mumford's  book, 
Culture  of  Cities,  was  published,  that  I  realized  that  I  might  be 
able  to  make  a  living  by  being  a  city  planner.   I  received  that  book 
as  a  graduation  award  of  some  kind.   I  remember  I  read  it,  just  like 
that,  before  I  graduated  and  it  had  a  tremendous  influence  on  me. 

But  there  were  many,  many  people  on  the  faculty  in  other  depart 
ments  that  I  got  to  know — Stephen  Pepper  in  philosophy  and  art, 
George  Adams  in  philosophy,  [Robert]  Brady  in  economics.   Brady  was 
an  outspoken  anti-fascist.   Just  how  radical  he  was  I  don't  really 
know.   I  got  to  know  other  faculty  members  because  of  Inverness, 
Inverness  being  a  summer  resort  in  West  Marin  where  San  Francisco 
families  went,  and  Berkeley  families  and  Sacramento  families.   There 
were  Gilbert  Lewis,  who  was  dean  of  the  college  of  chemistry; 
Professor  [Edward]  Tolman,  for  whom  Tolman  Hall  was  later  named, 
and  several  others.   It  was  at  Inverness  that  I  met  Professor  Tolman 's 
daughter  who  is  now  my  wife.   So  there  was  a  big  sort  of  Berkeley- 
Inverness-San  Francisco  thing  going  on. 
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Kent:   Then  about  two  weeks  before  I  was  supposed  to  graduate,  I  decided  I 

would  not  enter  practice  as  an  architect.   It  was  a  negative  decision 
— I  couldn't  work  for  the  rich  when  the  poor  needed  help.   It  was  that 
fervent!   There  must  be  a  way.   Of  course,  Mumford's  book  was  general 
and  vague,  but  it  was  so  inspiring  about  regionalism  and  the  environ 
ment  and  the  place  of  cities  and  civilization  and  all  that.   We  just 
hoped  there  would  be  some  way  for  us  to  earn  a  living. 

At  that  point,  I  was  given  a  one-year  exchange  fellowship  to 
Germany,  of  all  places,  without  applying  for  it  or  knowing  anything 
about  it.   My  fraternity  had  a  young  fellow  named  James  Powell  who 
was  a  year  behind  me  who  had  wanted  to  go  to  Europe  the  year  he  grad 
uated,  which  would  have  been  '39.   He  had  found  out  about  this  exchange 
program  which  the  German  government  fostered  among  fraternities  and 
sororities.   He  got  it  worked  out  a  year  ahead  of  time  and  so  one 
Monday  night  when  the  fraternity  was  meeting  and  I  was  working  at 
the  "Ark,"  the  architecture  school,  they  decided  they  would  award  the 
first  exchange  to  me.   I  came  home  that  night,  not  knowing  what  I  was 
going  to  do  when  I  graduated  two  weeks  later  and  they  said,  "Hey, 
you're  going  to  have  a  year  off!" 

Of  course,  I  was  very  anti-Hitler,  but  I  was  also  sort  of  a 
pacifist.   That  was  another  Stiles  Hall  thing,  those  two  things. 
There  were  about  five  Stiles  Hall  "issues."  But  I  was  astonished 
and  stunned;  I  talked  to  my  family.   I  must  say  they  were  very  tolerant 
of  their  growing  son  all  of  this  time-  [laughs] — Mother  and  Father  both 
and  my  older  sister  Janis  who  was  a  sorority  girl  a  year  ahead  of  me 
and  a  good,  responsible  student  who  was  part  of  my  family's  persuasion 
politically.   But  there  was  no  question  but  that  my  family  would  help 
me  do  it  if  necessary  and  some  help  was  needed  to  finance  the  trip, 
I  think,  although  I  would  have  room  and  board  in  Germany  for  a  year. 

Chall:  Where? 

Kent:    In  Germany,  any  place  in  Germany. 

Chall:   Oh,  you  could  pick  the  place? 

Kent:    So  I  decided  I  would  do  it,  even  though  I  knew  I  might  get  in  trouble. 
Everybody  was  worried  about  it  because  I  was  sort  of  a  college  pink, 
part  of  the  group  that  organized  peace  strikes  at  Sather  Gate  and 
things  like  that.   We  would  meet  with  President  Sproul  and  tell  him 
what  we  were  going  to  do  and — 

Chall:   [laughter]   And  then  go  and  do  it  in  a  peaceful  way! 

Kent:   Yes,  that  part  was  really  a  great  experience — student  activism.   All 
along  with  that  I  was  still  sort  of  respectable.   I  ended  up  being 
elected  chairman  of  the  ASUC  student  Judicial  Committee,  which  is  sort 
of  the  supreme  court  of  the  students. 
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Chall:   Student  infractions  and  whatnot? 

Kent:   Yes.   Later  we  thought  we  were  just  used  by  the  administration  to 

punish  students  and  make  examples  of  them.   When  that  got  through  our 
heads,  we  decided  we  wouldn't  do  that  any  more  and  we  got  them  to 
help  set  up  the  psychiatric  service  at  Cowell  Hospital  to  help  students 
who  were  doing  these  strange  things.   Robert  McNamara  was  on  the 
Judicial  Committee  the  year  ahead  of  me  and  we  had  all  kinds  of 
interesting  representative  people.   It  was  an  overlapping  board  of 
juniors  and  seniors. 


The  Year  in  Europe,  1938-1939 


Kent:   Anyhow,  I  felt  I  could  take  advantage  of  that  year  in  Europe  without 
losing  my  intellectual  purity,  even  though  the  money  was  coming  from 
the  German  government.   So  I  got  in  touch  with  Mumford  as  a  student 
who  didn't  know  him  at  all.   We  met  here  because  he  was  in  Hawaii  and 
was  coming  back,  I  remember,  the  same  week  I  graduated.   He  couldn't 
have  been  nicer.   We  had  lunch  at  the  Clift  Hotel  and  he  offered  to 
be  my  tutor  for  this  year.   In  other  words,  he  would  give  me  sugges 
tions  as  to  what  to  read  and  I  would  read  while  I  was  there  in  Europe 
and  make  reports  to  him  and  he  would  comment  on  them. 

Chall:   This  wasn't  a  requirement  of  the  exchange? 

Kent:   No,  there  were  no  requirements.   The  only  requirement  of  the  exchange 
I  learned  was  that  you  had  to  be  one  place  once  a  month  to  collect 
your  120  reichsmarks  which  was  equivalent  to  room  and  board.   You 
didn't  have  to  enroll,  but  I  didn't  know  that  until  I  got  there  and 
when  I  was  talking  with  Mumford,   I  assumed  I  would  be  able  to  do  the 
important  things  regardless  of  whether  I  had  to  go  to  college  or  not. 
Of  course,  I  didn't  know  how  to  speak  German. 

Anyhow,  I  had  a  few  weeks  before  I  left  and  studied  German  with 
a  German  teacher  in  Berkeley  named  Fritz  Schmitz.   He  was  from  Bonn. 
I  left,  I  think,  some  time  in  July.   We  shouldn't  go  on  and  on  about 
this,  but  one  of  the  groups  that  had  been  recruited  met  in  New  York 
and  we  went  over  together  on  a  German  Hamburg-American  line  ship. 
The  man  who  ran  the  program  in  the  U.S.,  Hans  Grueninger,  met  us  and 
went  with  us  on  the  ship.   There  were  about  fifteen  of  us. 

Chall:   From  all  over  the  United  States? 

Kent:   Yes.   I  think  there  were  one  or  two  other  groups  that  went  either 

earlier  or  later,  so  the  whole  class  for  that  year,  these  fellowship 
people,  was  maybe  forty-five. 
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Chall:  Was  this  the  first  group  ever  to  go  over? 

Kent:   No,  it  was  the  first  for  my  fraternity  house.   It  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  university.   It  was  just  the  fraternity;  just  those  guys. 
They  didn't  go  through  the  university  at  all.   Thirty  people  picked 
one  person.   But,  of  course,  in  return  a  German  student  lived  in  our 
house  and  he  was  an  SS  man,  we  later  learned. 

Chall:   Had  this  been  set  up  before  Hitler's  period? 

Kent:   No,  I  think  it  was  a  Nazi  propaganda  thing.   They  used  the  name 

Carl  Schurz  Exchange.   You  may  not  know  this,  but  I  later  learned  he 
was  a  German  American  who  was  one  of  Lincoln's  strong  aides.   In 
fact,  he  may  have  been  in  Lincoln's  cabinet.*  He  was  a  good  guy  and 
they  used  that  as  a  front. 

Anyhow,  we  went  and  we  stayed — there  were  several  of  us  who 
needed  more  German  language  work — stayed  for  about  a  month  in  Hamburg 
where  the  ship  docked  and  studied  there  and  got  ourselves  oriented 
and  got  to  know  one  another.   I  will  say  maybe  a  third  of  the  students 
were  politically  as  far  along  as  I  was,  but  two- thirds  were  not.   They 
were  just  American  fraternity  and  sorority  people  who  were  enjoying 
a  year  abroad.   Some  were  good  students,  but  others  were  just  enjoying 
Europe  which  was  great. 

I  went  to  Freiburg  im  Breisgau  near  Basel  and  lived  with  a 
family.   It  was  the  university  bookstore  family — the  Weibels — and 
there  I  learned  that  I  did  not  have  to  register  or  do  any  studying 
formally. 

Chall:  Nor  did  you  have  to  stay  in  Germany? 

Kent:   No,  no.   So  that  year,  to  sum  that  all  up,  I  really  was  Mumford's 
student  in  a  liberal  arts  effort.   The  University  of  Chicago 
humanities  program — I  don't  know  if  you  remember  that — it  was  put 
together  in  the  thirties.   They  had  a  catalogue  and  a  brochure  and  I 
discovered  that  in  my  senior  year  here  at  Berkeley.   Do  you  remember 
Robert  Hutchins  and  [Mortimer]  Adler  and  the  Great  Books  Program 
and  all  that?   I  sort  of  read  along  that  line  and  wrote  to  Mumford. 
I  met  people  all  over  Europe  who  were  suggested  by  Mumford  and  others 
— maybe  ten  people  who  were  wonderful  architect-type  city  planners 
or  regional  planners,  Dudok  in  Holland,  Le  Corbusier  in  P^ris,  Unwin, 
a  wonderful  man,  in  London,  [Alvar]Aalto  in  Finland,  Roth  of  Zurich. 


*An  immigrant  from  Prussia,   he  served  as  Lincoln's  minister  to  Spain, 
and  later  as  brigadier  general  in  the  Union  Army  during  the  Civil 
War.   He  was  secretary  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  in  the 
Rutherford  Hayes  cabinet. 
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Kent:    I  was  just  this  young,  brash  architecture  student  who  was  going  to 

become  a  city  planner  and  go  right  back  home.   There  was  no  question 
about  where  I  was  going  to  live  and  work — the  Bay  Area. 

All  of  these  people  were  hospitable  and  open.  They  took  me 
right  into  their  families,  fed  me,  couldn't  have  been  nicer.  Of 
course,  almost  all  of  them  were  politically  on  the  Left. 

Chall:   Were  they  worried  about  what  was  coming? 

Kent:   Oh  yes,  oh  yes.   I  had  some  family  there.   My  sister  Janis  Kent 

Schevill,  had  married  Karl  Schevill  whose  father  [Rudolph]  was  pro 
fessor  of  Spanish  here  and  he  had  been  a  supporter  of  the  Spanish 
Loyalists  in  the  Civil  War  during  the  early  and  middle  1930s.   His 
wife  and  one  of  their  sons  were  in  Zurich  while  I  was  in  Freiburg  that 
fall  and  I  remember  I  had  Thanksgiving  there.   Mrs.  Schevill  was  work 
ing  with  Jung,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  and  Jung  was  at  the  Thanksgiving 
gathering,  Carl  Jung.   It  was  a  small  American  Thanksgiving  at  which 
he  was  present  and  he  spoke,  I  remember,  after  the  dinner  which  the 
Americans  had  put  on.   Of  course,  he  was  sort  of  suspect  as  being  not 
really  clearly  against  Hitler.   But  I  remember  what  he  said — that  he 
had  had  a  dream  of  blood  covering  all  of  Europe  during  the  coming 
years.   But  he  wasn't  "predicting"  war.   Everybody  was  talking  about 
that. 

In  fact,  I  arrived  in  Freiburg  the  week  of  the  Munich  Pact,  so 
all  Americans  were  evacuated  (for  several  days  only)  the  moment  I 
arrived.   We  went  to  Basel.   This  was  September  '38. 

Anyhow,  that  whole  part  of  it,  the  political  part,  was  tense  all 
the  time.   But  I  had  plenty  of  time  to  sort  of  broaden  my  view  of 
the  world — to  read  in  history  and  economics  and  art. 

II 

Kent:   During  the  Europe  experience,  I  med  Edmund  Bacon  by  chance.   I  got 

into  Russia  in  the  summer  of  '39  just  before  the  war.   Not  knowing  I 
was  going  to  be  able  to  get  in,  I  applied  at  the  Intourist  office 
in  Paris  and  they  said,  "If  the  tickets  are  approved,  you  can  pick 
them  up  in  Helsinki."  So  I  rearranged  my  travels. 

Chall:   Were  you  traveling  by  train  all  of  the  time? 

Kent:   Oh  yes,  a  student  rail  pass  from  Freiburg.   Freiburg  is  right  smack 
in  the  center  of  Europe  and  I  went  everywhere — to  Rome,  Naples,  and 
back,  and  to  Paris  and  back,  and  to  London  and  back,  and  Stockholm  and 
back,  and  Vienna  and  back,  and  then  up  again  around  to  Helsinki  to  get 
up  into  Moscow  and  Leningrad,  which  I  succeeded  in  doing.   While  in 
Moscow,  I  med  Edmund  Bacon  who  later  became  the  city  planning  director 
of  Philadelphia.   He  served  for  twenty  years.   He  is  living,  he's 
outstanding,  he's  about  five  or  six  years  older  than  I  am. 
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Chall:   What  was  he  doing  there? 

Kent:    It's  interesting.   Bacon  is  from  a  Philadelphia  sort  of  mainline 
family.   He  and  his  wife  were  there  in  Moscow.   He  had  studied 
architecture  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  gotten  interested 
for  all  the  same  sort  of  reasons  that  I  had  in  city  planning  and  had 
gone  to  Cranbrook,  which  is  where  Eliel  Saarinen,  of  Finland,  had 
founded  the  Cranbrook  Art  Academy.   Just  who  the  sponosr  of  the 
Cranbrook  Academy  was  I  don't  remember;  some  American  who  was  very 
wealthy.   In  the  1920s,  I  think,  Saarinen  had  submitted  a  superb 
design  in  a  world  competition  for  a  tall  office  building  in  Chicago 
which  was  won  by  a  man  named  Raymond  Hood,  I  think.   But  Saarinen' s 
design  caught  everybody's  imagination  and  he  was  invited  to  come  to 
America  because  of  that. 

Bacon  studied  city  planning  with  Saarinen  in  the  thirties. 
While  he  was  studying,  he  had  gotten  a  job  in  the  city  of  Flint, 
Michigan  on  a  WPA  project  where  they  were  surveying  the  condition  of 
housing  in  Flint.   So  he  was  on  the  city  planning  staff  while  he 
was  a  student  at  nearby  Cranbrook.   He  did  his  master's  thesis  on 
the  city  plan  and  housing  conditions  in  Flint .   When  he  graduated, 
the  Flint  people  employed  him  as  a  young  city  planner.   He  was  all 
ready  to  do  things  there  to  help  clean  up  the  slum  situation.   This 
was  when  they  had  the  big  sit-down  strikes  in  Flint,  so  great  things 
were  happening-. 

The  real  estate  board  got  very  upset  and  they  took  over  the 
city  council  and  fired  him.   In  the  meantime,  he  had  met  and  married 
his  wife  who  had  come  as  a  volunteer  Quaker  from  New  York  to  help  the 
poor.   She  worked  on  the  WPA  project  that  he  was  supervising.   My  wife 
and  I  still  know  them  very  well. 

They  had  been  kicked  out  by  the  "bad  guys"  in  American  society 
and  so  they  decided  they  were  going  to  take  a  tour.   He  had  saved 
his  money  and  they  got  on  a  freighter  that  stopped  at  ports  around 
the  Mediterranean  and  went  all  the  way  to  Odessa.   They  came  up 
chrough  that  part  of  European  Russia  and  they  just  happened  to  be  in 
Moscow  as  I  came  into  Moscow  from  the  north.   We  met  getting  into  the 
same  automobile  leaning  forward  and  saying  the  same  thing  to  the  guide 
who  had  said,  "Where  would  you  like  to  go?"  We  each  said  that  we 
wanted  to  see  Le  Corbusier's  great  new  building,  the  light  industry 
building.   We  looked  at  one  another — and  so  we  got  to  know  one 
another  at  that  moment.   We  were  there  together  for  four  days  and  then 
were  together  for  about  a  week  in  Leningrad  and  Stockholm. 

Ed  was  sort  of  a  young  patron  to  me.   He  helped  me  meet  people. 
He  was  the  first  person  who  I  knew  who  had  made  a  living  by  being  a 
practicing  city  planner.   So  there  were  wonderful  things  like  that 
that  happened  to  me  all  through  that  year. 
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Kent:   Then  I  made  my  way  with  friends  back  to  London  just  before  the  war 
broke  out.   I  was  in  London  with  a  German  steamship  ticket  and, 
therefore,  my  transportation  home  was  wiped  out  the  morning  the  war 
started  on  September  3,  1939.   So  I  was  stuck  in  London  for  a  while. 
The  air  raid  sirens  were  going  on  and  off  and  parks  were  being  dug 
up  for  shelter  trenches.   But  I  did  get  to  know  some  city  planners — 
Gordon  Stephenson,  who  later  became  head  of  the  University  of  Liver 
pool  School  of  Civic  Design  and  worked  during  the  war  on  the  great 
plan  for  metropolitan  London  under  Sir  Patrick  Abercrombie.   All  of 
that  happened  afterwards.   He  and  his  wife,  Flora,  were  very 
hospitable.   His  wife  was  an  American  from  Maine  whom  he  had  met  when 
he  was  a  graduate  student  at  H.I.T.   That's  when  I  learned  about  M.I.T. 

Then  I  got  my  ticket  to  sail  home.   My  father  had  sent  money 
for  me  and  another  fellow.   Jack  Kennedy  was  the  guy  on  the  desk;  his 
father  was  the  ambassador.   So  we  had  to  wait  in  line  and  get  assigned 
slots  on  the  freighters  going  back.   Before  my  ship  was  ready  to  go, 
I  had  gone  to  Welwyn  Garden  City,  one  of  the  great  new  towns;  had 
met  [Sir  Raymond]  Unwin;  gotten  to  know  the  Stephensons  well.   I 
was  carrying  back  Flora  Stephenson 's  graduate  thesis  so  she  could 
complete  her  work  at  M.I.T.  and  get  her  degree.   So  I  had  to  30  to 
Boston  to  M.I.T.  to  deliver  this,  which  couldn't  have  been  better. 

Anyhow,  I  got  home  to  New  York  and  went  to  see  Mr.  Mumford  who 
was  home,  living  on  Bleeker  Street  at  that  time  in  the  Village.   He 
and  his  family  were  very  nice,  I  must  say.   Everybody  was  open  and 
helpful.   Then  I  went  to  Boston  and  delivered  the  thesis  and  by  doing 
that  met  Frederick  Adams,  who  was  the  one  full-time  city  planning 
faculty  member  there.   M.I.T.  had  started  its  graduate  program  in 
city  planning  in  1932. 

This  was  1939.   I  talked  about  studying  there  with  Fred  Adams, 
I  remember,  and  he  said,  "It  really  would  be  best  if  you  could  get 
some  experience."   I  said,  "But  I  don't  know  if  there  are  any  jobs 
in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area.   I've  never  talked  to  anybody  there 
about  city  planning."  He  said,  "Just  take  a  look."  So  I  just  put 
off  the  notion  of  any  kind  of  graduate  _>chool  and  came  home  and 
that's  when  I  discovered  the  Telesis  group.   The  first  members  of 
the  group  had  started  in  '38.   Fran  Violich  tells  the  story  in  "The 
Planning  Pioneers . "* 


*Francis  Violich,  "The  Planning  Pioneers,"  California  Living, 
Magazine  of  the  San  Francisco  Sunday  Examiner  and  Chronicle, 
February  26,  1978,  pp  29-35. 
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The  Return  to  San  Francisco:   On  the  Fringes  of  City  Planning 


Kent:    So  I  sort  of  stumbled  around.   I  wanted  to  naturally  do  some  more 
reading  and  avoid  reality.   My  good  strong  mother  said,  "Son,  it's 
time  for  you  to  get  out  of  the  house."   [chuckles]   I  remember  this 
vividly.   My  father  said,  "Son,  I'll  support  you;  take  as  long  as 
you  want!"   [laughter]   He  said,  "You  might  have  to  live  some  place 
other  than  at  home."  But  I  was  so  insulted  by  being  kicked  out  of 
the  house  that  I  insisted  on  going  out  and  finding  a  job  somehow. 

Chall:  Were  you  enough  of  a  pacifist  so  that  you  would  not  be  drafted? 

Kent:   The  American  situation  in  '39  was  that  we  were  not  in  war.   The 

draft  came  in  December  of  '40,  I  think.   I  was  married  in  January  of 
'41  and  I  think  the  draft  lottery  had  taken  place  just  then,  so  it 
was  a  year  and  a  half  before  that  decision.   No,  I  was  not  clear  in 
my  mind.   But,  of  course,  I  had  fallen  in  love  and  was  sort  of 
engaged  before  I  went  to  Europe.   I  did  get  "engaged,"  as  they  used 
to  say,  in  the  summer  of  '40,  a  year  after  I  came  back,  to  Mary  Tolman, 
and  Mary's  mother  was  a  pacifist.  Mary's  father  had  been  a  pacifist 
in  World  War  I. 

Chall:   Were  they  Quakers? 

Kent:   From  Quaker  families,  but  independent,  free  thinkers.   But  the 

existence  of  Hitler — and  all  that  he  stood  for — was  just  terrible. 
Of  course,  Mumford  was  a  pamphleteer  for  America  getting  into  the 
war  right  away  and  supporting  Great  Britain  and  the  allies .   He 
wrote  marvelous  books  that  upset  me.   He  wrote  a  book  called  Men  Must 
Act  and  another  book  called  Faith  for  Living,  beautiful  books  if  you 
accepted  his  point  of  view.   He  supported  the  Roosevelt  destroyer 
transfer  deal  and  all  of  that  early  "lend-lease"  effort. 

Anyhow,  when  I  came  back,  through  my  future  wife's  older  sister 
Deborah,  who  had  been  a  student  at  Radcliffe,  I  met  Fran  Violich,  who 
had  been  a  student  from  here  in  landscape  architecture  four  or  five 
years  ahead  of  me.   He  had  met  Deborah  while  he  was  a  student  for  a 
year  at  Harvard  and  M.I.T.   He  was  at  one  of  the  "Inverness  parties" 
that  the  Tolmans  gave  in  Berkeley  in  1939. 

Chall:   What  was  he  doing?   Was  he  teaching  here? 

Kent:   No,  Fran  had  graduated  in  '32  or  '33  or  something  like  that.   He  was 
a  San  Franciscan  also.   His  father  was  a  Yugoslav  restaurant  man.   I 
think  he  had  worked  earlier  for  the  San  Francisco  Recreation  Depart 
ment — with  Josephine  Randall.   He  was  big  on  the  City — we  had  that 
in  common  from  the  start. 
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Kent:   So  bang,  I  was  home  and  all  of  a  sudden  I  met  someone  else  who  was 
thinking  about  going  into  city  planning.   In  fact,  I  think  he  had 
already  gotten  a  job  with  the  Alameda  County  Planning  Commission 
"staff."  He  was  the  one  full-time  staff  person  in  the  county 
surveyor's  office.   They  had  hired  a  consultant  named  Ira  Shattuck 
to  do  a  zoning  ordinance  for  the  unincorporated  area  around  Hayward, 
which  was  "exploding,"  getting  ready  to  sprawl  outward  with  prewar 
suburban  tract  developments. 

So  this  was  astonishing  to  me,  that  I  could  actually,  maybe, 
find  something  to  do.   The  Telesis  group  introduced  me  to  a  lot  of 
people,  a  group  that  worked  for  the  Farm  Security  Administration 
doing  housing  for  the  migrants — Paul  Taylor  and  Walter  Packard. 
Walter  Packard  was  the  head  of  the  Farm  Security  Administration  in 
the  West.   His  daughter,  Emmy  Lou,  had  married  a  young  man,  Burt 
Cairns,  who  was  an  architect  with  a  social  conscience.   He  had 
organized  the  FSA  technical  staff  group  that  included  Garrett  Eckbo, 
Vernon  de  Mars,  and  many  of  the  people  in  the  Telesis  group. 

The  FSA  regional  office  was  in  San  Francisco  on  Second  Street 
just  below  Market.   The  FSA  was  sort  of  a  school  because  it  had 
young  people  in  charge  of  their  own  show  doing  great  things  in  the 
valley,  the  Southwest — Chandler,  Arizona — all  up  and  down  the  valley, 
Yuba  City  and  Fresno  and  other  places.   They  were  sort  of  the  backbone, 
I  think,  of  the  early  Telesis  movement  because  they  had  jobs.   Then 
others  began  to  get  jobs  in  county  planning  offices — not  cities. 
The  cities  were  way  behind.   The  city  engineers  said,  "You  don't  need 
city  planning." 

Then  there  was  another  place  of  employment  which  I  learned  about 
from  Fran  Violich  and  that  was  the  southwest  regional  office  of  the 
National  Resources  Planning  Board,  a  very  high  sounding  agency  in 
the  New  Deal  administration.   They  had  an  office  in  the  post  office 
building  in  Berkeley  and  it  was  sort  of  under  the  direction  of 
Professor  Baldwin  Woods,  who  was  a  vice-president  of  the  university 
in  charge  of  U.C.  Extension,  and  a  professor  of  civil  engineering. 
I  went  to  see  them  and  I  met  his  full-time  staff  person,  Mr.  Van  Beuren 
Stanbery.   He  wanted  to  know  who  I  was  and  what  I  had  done  and  so 
forth.   I  told  him  my  predicament  and  he  caught  on  to  Mumford's 
name  and  he  a.=ked  me  to  come  back  and  see  him  later.   In  the  meantime, 
he  wrote  to  Mumford,   so  when  I  went  back  about  ten  days  later  he 
said,  "We've  got  a  spot  for  you,  half-time,  sixty  dollars  a  month 
(or  something  like  that)  research  assistant."  And  that's  where  I  was 
first  able  to  get  a  job. 

Chall:   What  was  the  National  Resources  Planning  Board  doing?   I'm  not  familiar 
with  that. 
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Kent:    It  was  a  New  Deal  agency.   Well,  it  was  an  agency  actually  created 
by  President  Hoover  in  1929  when  the  Depression  hit,  originally  to 
sort  of  schedule  an  increase  in  needed  public  works  that  might  help 
the  recovery  of  the  economy.   When  Hoover  created  it,  I  think  it  was 
called  the  National  Stabilization  Board  or  something  like  that — Public 
Works  Stabilization  or  something  like  that.   When  Roosevelt  was  elected 
in  '32,  he  changed  the  name  to  the  National  Resources  Planning  Board 
and  brought  in  three  men  to  be  the  members  of  the  board,  one  of  whom 
was  his  uncle,  Frederick  Delano.   Delano  was  a  major  railroad  executive, 
I  think  with  offices  in  New  York  and  Chicago  both,  a  private  enter 
priser  of  a  major  scale. 

But  Delano  had  also  been  a  great  civic  leader  in  the  New  York 
Regional  Plan  Association  and  that  was  1920  to  1930,  during  the 
preparation  of  the  first  great  metropolitan  regional  development  plan 
in  the  U.S.A.   Big  scale,  beautifully  done,  financed  by  the  Sage 
Foundation.   I  was  not  aware  of  this  at  the  time. 

So  Delano  and  his  two  colleagues  who  were  the  three  members  of 
the  board  engaged  as  their  director  Charles  Eliot  II,  grandson  of  the 
Harvard  president,  himself  trained  in  landscape  architecture  but 
thinking  of  himself  as  a  comprehensive  planner.   We  meet  the  first 
"comprehensive"  planner! 

He  is  still  alive  and  writing  books.   Eliot  organized  the 
board's,  I  think,  ten  regional  offices  and  the  central  office.   During 
the  ten  years  that  the  NRPB  was  in  existence,  they  did  two  kinds  of 
things  "in  the  field."  The  regional  offices  sponsored  regional 
economic  development  studies  and  watershed  public  works  coordination 
and  the  development  of  local  city  and  county  planning. 

In  their  national  office  in  Washington,  they  sponsored  national 
studies  and  reports,  some  of  which  were  very  influential — one  laid 
the  groundwork  for  the  creation  of  our  Social  Security  System.   They 
did  social,  economic,  and  physical  development  studies  on  major 
issues.   They  did  one  report  called,  I  think  it  was  called, 
Cities,  Their  Place  in  the  National  Economy.   That  book  was  edited  by 
Ladislas  Segoe,  a  name  that  will  reappear  in  this  history  as  a  city 
planner.   He  was  chief  consultant  for  us  when  he  came  to  San  Francisco 
(in  1947).   Segoe  was  one  of  the  senior  top-level  professional  city 
planners  in  the  U.S.A.,  I  later  learned.   He  had  come  from  Hungary 
after  World  War  I  and  made  his  way,  as  a  bridge  designer,  interested 
in  large  scale  public  works — city  public  works — to  Cincinnati  where 
the  first  city-sponsored  metropolitan  plan  was  prepared  after  World 
War  I.   The  New  York  regional  plan  was  sponsored  by  a  civic  group. 

Anyhow,  I  was  able  to  work  for  the  National  Resources  Planning 
Board  for  two  and  a  half  to  three  years. 
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Chall:   Part-time  all  of  the  time? 

Kent:   No,  I  was  full-time  a  little  later.   During  the  first  several  months 
of  that  time,  I  wondered,  'What  am  I  doing  here  looking  up  figures 
in  the  census  and  studying  population  and  economics?"   I  didn't  want 
to  do  that,  but  I  thought  it  was  great  to  think  of  national  planning 
as  being  part  of  the  dreaming  of  the  New  Deal.   So  after  a  while  I 
looked  around  and  got  a  job  for  four  months  with  the  Marin  County 
Planning  Department.   I  left  the  NRPB  in  the  spring  of  1940.   That 
experience — in  Marin  County  at  that  time — led  me  back  to  the  NRPB. 

Chall:   You  had  to  have  your  facts,  is  that  it? 

Kent:   No,  it  was  going  from  one  extreme  to  the  other.   In  the  Bay  Area, 
city  and  county  planning — really  the  generation  that  I'm  part  of — 
began  to  get  its  start  because  of  activities  of  a  few  consultants 
like  Hugh  Pomeroy,  and  Ira  Shattuck,  and  Ronald  Campbell,  and  L.  Deming 
Tilton — those  four  men.   They  came  from  the  period  of  the  twenties 
and  thirties  to  advise  city  and  county  governments,  as  traveling 
consultants.   Some  of  them — some  of  them — persuaded  those  governments, 
and  they  were  mainly  county  governments  with  suburban  fringe  develop 
ment  problems — they  persuaded  them  gradually  to  have  a  full-time, 
permanent  staff  member.   Then  they  got  younger  persons  to  be  added 
to  these  staffs.   That's  how  San  Mateo  County  got  started. 

The  county  planners  of  San  Mateo  were  the  first  main  group.   And 
then  Santa  Clara  County  and  then  Marin  County.   Hugh  Pomeroy  worked 
in  Marin  in  the  early  thirties  with  the  county  board  of  supervisors 
who  had  been  persuaded  by  the  Marin  Conservation  League,  which  was 
founded  in  '32  with  strong  conservatives  taking  the  lead  to  help  do 
right  by  the  beauty  of  Marin.   "Let's  not  have  scatteration  and  sprawl 
happen  here  as  it  seems  to  be  happening  in  Los  Angeles  and  Santa  Clara 
County,"  was  what  they  said. 

So  I  worked  there  under  the  first  full-time  staff  person, 
Mr.  Silas  Huntington.   But  it  was  such  a  slow-moving  operation  at  that 
time,  I  just  sort  of  couldn't  discipline  myself  to  go  in  at  that  level 
and  stay  as  long  as  it  was  going  to  take  to  build  that  program  up. 

Chall:   Were  they  developing  a  plan? 

Kent:   They  were  doing  zoning,  piecemeal  zoning,  around  the  cities.   We 
were  doing  the  Alto  intersection,  where  the  Tiburon  highway  today 
crosses  101.   It  was  a  totally  unincorporated  area  and  there  was  no 
freeway.   But  I  was  sort  of  attracted  back  to  the  NRPB.   Mr.  Stanbery 
asked  me  to  come  back  and  I  did  that . 
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Kent:   One  big  thing  that  happened  then  which  I  think  is  significant — maybe 
Violich  mentions  it  in  the  Telesis  story.   San  Francisco  was  the  site 
in  1940  of  the  first  conference  in  the  West  of  the  American  Society 
of  Planning  Officials — ASPO.   ASPO  was  the  major  national  city  and 
regional  planning  group.   I  was  assigned  by  the  NRPB  to  spend  a  week 
before  the  conference  to  work  with  the  ASPO  assistant  executive 
director  and  his  staff  who  were  setting  up  the  conference.   So  I  got 
to  know  those  people  in  a  wonderful  way. 

It  was  at  the  Fairmont  and  Sir  Francis  Drake  hotels  and  the 
speaker  at  the  main  session  was  Rexford  Guy  Tugwell,  who  at  that 
time  was  chairman  of  the  New  York  City  Planning  Commission.   It  was 
after  he  had  been  head  of  the  Farm  Security  Administration  and  before 
he  was  appointed  to  serve  as  the  governor  of  Puerto  Rico.   He  was 
a  think-tank,  trust-buster,  brain-truster  man  who  could  do  anything. 
Of  course,  as  events  proved,  he  didn't  do  very  much  for  the  New  York 
City  planning  program.   He  was  the  top  speaker  and  the  top  person. 


The  Telesis  Group  Presents  "Space  for  Living,"  1940 

Kent:   The  ASPO  conference  was  held  at  the  same  time  the  Telesis  group  put 
on  its  great  show,  "Space  for  Living."  So  we  were  the  local  yokels 
saying,  "Here  is  what  we  think  should  be  done  to  the  Bay  Area" — in 
general  terms.   We  were  talking  regionalism  because  of  Mumford — 
cities,  counties,  the  metropolis,  the  bay  region.   We  were  talking 
city  and  county  planning  process,  not  about  ideas  on  what  to  do 
about  the  cities  because  we  didn't  have  our  own  ideas  yet.   But  we 
did  learn  what  the  state's  1915-1929  city  planning  enabling  legislation 
said  was  possible  by  putting  on  that  show. 

The  show  was  really  an  explanation  to  the  public  in  the  Bay 
Area,  the  leadership  public — supervisors,  councilmen,  commissioners — 
about  what  could  be  done  if  they  wanted  to  do  a  better  job  in  shaping 
the  environment,  always  ending  up  on  slum  clearance  and  better 
housing.   But  we  did  talk  about  parks  and  recreation,  and  transit, 
and  environmental  things.   That  show,  plus  the  conference,  woke 
San  Francisco  up.   We  had  arrangements  to  take  people  to  that  show  of 
ours.   We  took  the  supervisors  there  and  some  said,  "This  is 
great,  let's  do  something." 

Jesse  Coleman,  a  supervisor  for  many  years,  was  one  elected 
official  who  said  this  and  really  meant  it.   We  still  had  the  oldtime 
mayors.   Angelo  J.  Rossi  was  mayor;  he  had  succeeded  James  Rolph. 
Rolph  had  come  in  in  1912,  and  now  we're  talking  about  1940.   Rolph 
was  a  great  mayor  at  the  beginning  and  he  sort  of  became  a  classic 
San  Franciscan.   He  was  known  as  "Sunny  Jim."  He  became  governor 
later. 
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Kent:   Also,  we  got  to  know  Dorothy  Erskine  of  the  San  Francisco  Planning 
and  Housing  Association  [SFPHA],  a  citizen  group  formed  by  the 
generation  older  than  ours.   The  Telesis  group  was  financed  by 
people  like  my  father  and  Wurster  and  others  whom  we  went  to.   They 
said,  "Sure,  we'll  back  you  young  fellows.   You're  doing  what  we 
did  in  1915,  putting  on  the  Panama  Pacific  Exposition."  They  had 
complete  trust,  and  they  didn't  pay  any  attention  to  any  political 
talk,  although  I'm  sure  some  of  our  members  were  convinced  Communists 
or  Marxists.   It  didn't  matter.   But  the  group  didn't  have  much 
political  talk  going  on  all  the  time.   Primarily,  I  think,  we  were 
just  West  Coast  do-gooders,  with  some  political  sophistication  and  a 
tremendous  amount  of  self-confidence. 

So  we  got  going  before  we  were  ready  for  any  of  this.   In  the 
meantime,  of  course,  the  war  was  going  on — I  remember  in  the  spring 
of  '40  France  went  down  and  all  the  horrible  things  that  were  going 
on.   But  there  was  a  great  streak  in  me  and  among  others  who  said, 
"War  is  terrible  no  matter  what.   Somebody  has  to  restore."  Postwar 
planning  was  a  big  thing,  especially  with  the  National  Resources 
Planning  Board.   In  fact,  Roosevelt  said,  "You  (the  NRPB) ,  are  my 
main  postwar  planning  group."  Mr.  "Win-the-War"  had  a  postwar  planning 
board  and,  in  fact,  things  were  produced.   There  was  a  pamphlet 
called  "Cities  After  the  War,"  which  the  NRPB  published.   And  of 
course  many  things  other  than  just  cities  and  city  planning.   They  did 
the  whole  economy  thing  and  the  whole  social  needs  thing  and  poverty 
and  hunger  and  all  that . 


Drafted:   Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  and  the  Army, 
1942-1946 


Kent:   But  we  stayedon,  mos-t  of  us,  until  we  were  drafted.   But  before  that 
happened,  Fred  Adams  wrote  to  me.   I  guess  I  wrote  to  him — we  were  in 
touch — but  he  offered  me  a  tuition  fellowship  to  M.I.T.   In  the 
meantime,  I  had  gotten  married.   My  wife's  family  are  all  from  Boston. 
So  I  decided  if  I  didn't  get  drafted  right  away,  before  the  war  came 
to  me,  I  might  go  to  M.I.T.,  and  that's  what  I  did. 

Bill  Wurster  and  Catherine  Bauer  Wurster  were  there.   He  was 
a  "student."  At  forty-five,  he  decided  to  finish  his  architectural 
wartime  projects  in  1943  and  go  back  and  st'"iy  city  planning  at 
Harvard  and  M.I.T.,  to  prepare  himself  for  the  postwar  period.   He 
had  been,  I  think,  inspired  by  our  younger  generation,  although  he  had 
always  had  a  liberal  political  bent  and  he  was  always  interested  in 
city  planning,  long  before  we  were  around.   But  he  was  a  very 
responsive,  helpful  practitioner."  -So  I  got  to  knovT  Bill  and  Catherine 
at  Cambridge  much  better  than  I  had  known  them  out  here. 
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Kent:   While  I  was  there,  San  Francisco  happened;  it  got  started.   This 

now  is  1942,  and  the  Telesis  group  helped  persuade  the  city  fathers 
in  San  Francisco  to  make  the  first  appointment  of  an  outstanding 
city  planning  director.   That  was  Mr.  Tilton  who  had  worked  for  the 
NRPB  and  was  the  top  senior  consultant.   So  when  he  got  in  there 
under  Rossi,  the  oldtime  mayor,  he  wanted  some  of  the  Telesis  people 
to  join  him.   He  wrote  to  me  at  M.I.T.  and  said,  "You've  got  to  come 
back  here  and  help."  So  I  talked  to  Professor  Adams  and  he  said,  "Why 
don't  you  finish?"   I  said,  "But  this  is  my  hometown."   So  I  went 
home. 

While  I  was  here,  back  in  the  City  Hall,  living  on  Russian  Hill, 
walking  to  work,  just  a  dream  come  true,  the  draft  board  in  Berkeley 
said,  "It's  your  turn."   I  remember  going  to  the  draft  board  and 
there  was  a  Berkeley  engineering  professor  on  the  board.   He  said, 
"I  see  here  that  you  have  started  graduate  work  at  M.I.T.   How  long 
would  it  take  you  to  finish?"   I  said,  "I  don't  know."  He  said, 
"Find  out  and  come  back."   I  wrote  to  Fred  Adams  and  he  said,  "If 
you  do  the  summer  of  '43,  twelve  weeks,  and  finish  your  thesis, 
we'll  have  a  wartime  arrangement  and  you  can  finish. 

So  I  told  the  draft  board  that  and  they  said,  "You  do  that  and 
you  will  be  drafted  as  soon  as  you  come  back."  So  my  wife  and  baby 
stayed  here  and  I  went  back  ther_e  and  I  finished.   My  thesis  was  on 
planning  postwar  housing  programs  for  metropolitan  regions — the  same 
old  subject.   That  was  a  great  summer  for  me,  except  for  the  twelve- 
week  separation  from  my  wife  and  baby  son.   I  got  to  know  some  of  my 
future  best  friends  in  the  city  planning  class — Henry  Cohen  of  New 
York  City  and  others.   He  is  now  a  professor  at  the  new  School  for 
Social  Research  in  New  York. 

I  came  back  and  got  drafted  and  was  in  the  army  for  three  years 
after  that. 

Chall:   Were  you  a  foot  soldier? 

Kent:   I  was  a  private  in  the  engineer  corps  because  of  M.I.T.  That's 

the  way  things  were.   I  had  basic  training  in  Oregon  in  the  middle 
of  winter  and  learned  how  to  build  bridges  under  water.   They  closed 
the  camp  after  one  winter.   It  didn't  work!   It  was  too  cold.   Then 
I  was  switched  into  military  government  as  an  enlisted  man  and  sent 
to  Fort  Custer,  Michigan.   Then  I  was  taken  into  officer  candidate 
school,  ostensibly  as  a  military  government  man.   Then  the  American 
troops  went  into  North  Africa  and  they  needed  military  police  officers 
all  over  the  place  to  take  charge  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  new 
prisoners  of  war.   I  was  switched  to  Washington,  D.C.  as  a  young 
junior  officer  in  the  provost  marshal's  office  to  be  part  of  a  small 
staff  that  supervised  the  thousands  and  thousands  of  prisoners  who 
were  being  shipped  to  the  United  States  from  North  Africa.   They  were 
moving  into  the  United  States  because  there  was  no  place  to  keep  them 
in  North  Africa  or  Europe. 
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Chall:   Mostly  Italians  and  Germans? 

Kent:    Italians  and  Germans  who  worked  in  the  agricultural  fields.   But  in 

a  short  time,  the  war — it  wasn't  short  for  the  guys  who  were  fighting 
— the  war  was  over.   I  had  been  in  Washington  for  about  a  year. 


Berlin,  Germany:   Postwar  City  Planning 


Kent:   When  the  European  war  was  over,  junior  officers  in  Washington  were 
being  shipped  to  Japan.   In  my  case,  I  was  all  ready  to  go  when  the 
orders  were  switched  and  in  the  summer  of  1945,  I  was  sent  to 
Berlin  to  serve  in  the  U.S.  and  four-power  military  government  for 
Germany.   So  I  was  there  for  about  ten  months,  including  the  terrible 
first  postwar  winter  in  that  devastated  Nazi  capital.   I  did  paper 
work  for  the  chief  American  representative  of  the  Treasury  Department, 
Joseph  Dodge,  the  president  of  Detroit  Bank,  again  a  wonderful  break 
for  me.   Mr.  Dodge  was  Eisenhower's  U.S.  representative  on  the  four- 
power  Finance  Directorate  for  all  of  Germany.   I  was  a  member  of  his 
staff  at  all  four-power  sessions,  about  two  a  month. 

II 

Kent:   While  I  was  there,  I  guess  two  main  things  were  going  on.   When  I 

was  working  with  the  wonderful  people  on  the  staff — the  American  staff 
and  the  other  staffs — the  English,  French,  and  Russian — I  met  several 
people  there  I  came  to  know  well  in  later  professional  life.   Milton 
Chernin  whom  I  had  met  on  the  Berkeley  campus  when  I  was  with  the 
NRPB,  was  a  staff  officer  there  also.   He  had  gotten  a  battlefield 
promotion  and  because  he  was  a  new  officer,  he  couldn't  get  shipped 
home,  although  he  had  all  the  service  "points"  to  go  home.   So  I 
helped  him  commiserate  over  that.   I  remember  talking  with  him  while 
I  was  there  about  Berkeley  and  the  university. 

After  that  first  winter,  I  was  offered  an  assistant  professorship 
at  M.I.T.  and  Milton  and  I  talked  about  this.   I  said,  "I  just 
couldn't  bear  not  to  go  back  to  the  Bay  Area."  He  agreed  and  so  I 
said  no  to  that.   But  that  was  a  big  decision.   I  had  no  place  to 
go  in  the  City  at  the  time,  and  I  remember  thinking  about  that.   Milton 
and  I  reminisce  about  those  days. 

Mumford  or  Catherine  Bauer — I  can't  remember  which  one — wrote 
and  asked  me  to  try  to  find  and  help  the  daughter  of  the  former 
Berlin  city  planner.   They  didn't  know  if  she  was  alive;  her  father 
was  at  Harvard.   He  had  gotten  out  before  the  war.   I  believe  she  was 
not  anti-Hitler.   I  found  her  in  the  city,  which  was  a  real  accomplish 
ment  and  I  helped  her.  '  I  mean  everybody  tried  to -help  people  get  food 
that  first  winter.   Through  her  I  got  to  know  the  city  planner  who  was 
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Kent:   working  in  the  Berlin  German-Allied  Powers  city  government.   So  I 

did  a  long,  two-part  written  report  on  postwar  Berlin  city  planning  which 
was  published  by  the  professional  magazine,  the  American  Institute 
of  Planners  Journal. 

Chall:   Were  they  planning  or  were  you  just  imagining  that  they  were  planning? 

Kent:   Oh  no,  wherever  you  have  scarce  resources  and,  of  course,  you  always 
have  scarce  resources  in  city  government,  that's  when  you  plan. 
But  in  particular  they  had  the  problem  right  then.   They  had  to 
attempt  to  make  the  city  as  habitable  as  it  could  be  made  that  first 
terrible  winter.   So  decisions  had  to  be  made  as  to  how  you  used  the 
mass  of  labor  which  was  available  because  of  unemployment,  as  the 
troops  kept  coming  back  in  these  carts  from  the  East. 

The  terrible  destruction  in  central  Berlin  and  on  the  outskirts,  and 
the  whole  subway  system,  and  the  housing — these  things  were  almost 
unbelievable.   If  you  were  in  the  German  city  government,  which  was 
being  supervised  by  the  four-power  Berlin  Allied  military  government, 
you  were  deciding  and  making  recommendations  on  which  subway  line 
would  get  reopened,   where  employment  centers,  if  they  were  going 
to  be  newly  located,  would  go,  or  old  ones  would  be  re-established; 
which  housing  districts  would  be  chosen  to  get  rebuilt — that's  what 
you  did.   You  were  also  deciding  which  of  the  few  remaining  trees 
or  forest  areas  and  the  existing  parks  would  get  cut  down  to  burn 
for  winter  heat,  how  you  would  scavenge  from  the  big  bomb  shelters  to 
patch  up  the  housing.   There  were  huge  concrete  military  bunkers  in 
the  Tiergarten. 

Those  people,  in  addition  to  doing  that,  had  sufficient  staff 
resources  of  returning  city  planning  people — old  liberals,  probably 
some  old  Communists — to  take  the  long-range  view  about  Berlin's  future. 
They  dreamt  their  dreams  even  though  the  city  was  cut  up.   Of  course, 
that  whole  first  winter  the  four  powers  were  together.   The  Cold 
War  didn't  start  until  the  spring  and  there  were  four-power  parties 
from  the  top  on  dow^ — Zhukov  and  Eisenhower  and  later — what  was  the 
Russian's  name? — General  Rozakinsky  or  something.   I  remember  we  all 
went  to  these  great  parties. 

So  it  was  a  tremendous  experience,  but  it  involved  for  me 
continuing  to  learn  about  city  planning.   I  was  naturally  the  typical 
junior  professional  with  anxiety  about  what  am  I  going  to  do  for  a 
living  when  I  get  out,  and  where  am  I  going  to  go,  and  all  that. 

I  was  able  to  get  "civilianized,"  as  they  put  it,  to  get  out  of 
the  army.   But  to  do  that,  I  had  to  agree  to  stay  six  months  in  the 
U.S.  civil  service.   So  I  did  that  and  was  able  to  get  home  sometime, 
I  guess  it  must  have  been  in  the  late  spring  or  early  summer  of  '46. 
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Kent:  I  met  Mary  and  my  child  Tommy  [Thomas  Edward  Kent],  who  had  stayed 
in  Washington,  and  then  we  drove  home.  I  had  hoped  to  not  have  to 
go  to  work  right  away,  but  I  was  also  hoping  for  a  job  right  away. 
I  went  to  see  Tilton  and  he  said,  "Come  on,  come  on,  let's  get  you 
back  to  work  in  the  City  Hall  of  San  Francisco."  I  don't  know  if 
this  is  the  time  to  go  on  now  into  that. 

Chall:   Yes,  that  would  be  just  fine. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  DEPARTMENT  OF  CITY  PLANNING,  1946-1948 

i 

Kent:    It's  worth  remembering,  before  I  talk  about  the  1946  re-entry  into 
the  City  Hall,  that  the  several  months  that  I  had  been  in  City  Hall 
in  1943,  had  been  a  very  intensive  experience  for  me.   Tilton  had 
been  appointed  in  '42  and  he  stayed  until  '46.   I  think  I  was  one 
of  maybe  three  or  four  new  staff  persons  he  brought  into  the  City 
Hall — that  he  was  able  to  bring  in,  at  that  time.   A  lot  of  civil 
service  staff  people  were  being  drafted  all  the  time,  then.   But  I 
remember  meeting  Frank  Lombardi  and  George  Paulsen  and  a  few  others . 

Mainly,  his  staff  at  the  beginning  from  '42  until  '46  or  so,  was 
made  up  of  people  transferred  to  the  city  planning  staff  from  public 
works  or  utilities  or  other  related  city  departments — parks.   He 
didn't  have  a  group — young  or  not — that  was  made  up  of  his  people. 
They  were  from  the  empires  within  the  city  government — and  I  mean 
empires.   City  planning  under  a  new  outside  director,  under  a 
commission  serving  an  oldtime  mayor,  was  bound  to  have  a  difficult 
time  getting  a  foothold.   As  I  look  back  on  it,  I  learned  a  lot 
about  that,  without  knowing  it  at  the  time  [during]  that  first 
exposure  to  the  inside  realities  of  life  in  City  Hall. 

I  remember  we  worked  on  the  second  floor  right  next  to  the 
board  of  supervisor's  chambers  and  later  we  got  additional  rooms 
across  the  hall,  between  public  works  and  the  supes  [supervisors], 
and  board  of  permit  appeals.   We  got  exposed  to  the  whole,  what  some 
would  call  the  seamy  side  of  city  government,  but  it  really  wasn't 
seamy.   It's  the  way  the  government  was  made  to  work  under  the  '32 
charter.   During  the  war  I  think  I  would  have  to  say  that  Mr.  Tilton 
tried  his  best — I  know  he  tried  his  best,  but  he  failed — to  work  his 
way  into  the  hierarchy  of  City  Hall  department  heads . 

Before  I  came  back,  before  any  of  us  came  back — Jim  McCarthy 
and  Syd  Williams  and  I  and  Fran  Violich — a  new  mayor  had  been 
elected,  Roger  Lapham.   He  was  the  first  breath  of  fresh  air  in  the 
City  Hall  in  many,  many,  many  years.   He  was  a  very  unusual  man.   He 
was  a  successful  big  businessman  from  the  Matson  Steamship  Company, 
born  and  raised  a  New  Yorker.   He  lived  on  Jackson  Street  in  a  big 
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Kent:   brick  house.   He  had  campaigned  in  1944  as  a  nonpartisan  Republican 
who  would  serve  only  one  term — being  mayor  of  San  Francisco  would  be 
his  war  work.   That  gave  him  some  unusual  advantages  at  the  beginning 
of  his  term  and  later  all  the  disadvantages  of  a  political  leader  who 
had  said  he  would  only  be  there  four  years .   But  he  did  succeed  in 
doing  a  few  very  important  major  things.   If  only  Tilton  had  been 
able  to  get  along  with  him,  there  would  have  been  an  earlier  consoli 
dation  and  development  of  the  city  planning  program. 

Chall:   Why  weren't  they  able  to  get  along? 

Kent:   Tilton  had  come  in  under  Mayor  Angelo  J.  Rossi,  Rossi  of  the  white 

carnation.   He  was  a  florist  on  Grant  Avenue.   Never  without  a  white 
carnation!   Tilton  himself  was  a  landscape  architect-city  planner 
from  the  Bartholomew  consulting  firm,  Harland  Bartholomew  and 
Associates  of  St.  Louis,  who  came  to  California  in  the  twenties  and 
settled  in  Santa  Barbara.   His  work  had  mainly  been  for  county  govern 
ments  doing  suburban  tract  subdivision  design  and  zoning.   He  had 
never  had  a  big-city  experience.   The  Telesis  group  persuaded  him 
to  become  a  candidate  for  city  planning  director  in  1941  and  he  went 
in  there,  really,  with  us  pushing  him,  and  Dorothy  Erskine  and  the 
older  generation  organized  through  what  is  now  SPUR  [San  Francisco 
Planning  and  Urban  Renewal  Association] . 

But  he  didn't  know  the  City  well.   He  really  wasn't  in  tune  with 
the  City.   I  don't  think  he  liked  the  City.   And  what  he  ended  up 
doing  the  first  several  years  was  focusing  on  a  problem  in  the  City 
that  he  knew  about,  but  I  think  was  not  terribly  important  to  the 
City. 

Chall:   Which  was  what? 

Kent:   The  shoreline.   He  and  the  staff  developed  the  City's  first 

comprehensive  plan  for  its  entire  shoreline.  Now,  that's  a  big 
subject  for  San  Francisco.   The  City  has  twenty-one  miles  of  shore 
line  and  much  of  it  had  been  terribly  abused  by  the  way  in  which  we 
dealt  with  public  shorelines.   But  all  the  time  he  worked  on  that, 
the  City  was  in  agony  over  its  transit  system,  and  its  slum  clearance 
problems,  and  its  wartime  staying-alive  problems,  and  its  postwar 
planning  problems. 

In  any  case,  when  I  came  back  I  went  to  work  right  away — no 
postwar  chance  to  dream — how  could  I  not  appreciate  it?   [laughter] 
But  I  felt  gypped!   We  had  no  place  to  live  in  San  Francisco  so  we 
lived  in  Berkeley  with  the  Tolmans  and  I  commuted  for  a  while.   Then 
we  moved  to  Inverness  and  I  commuted  from  Inverness  because  we  had 
been  able  to  buy  a  cabin  up  there  during  the  war. 
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Kent:   My  brother-in-law,  Dr.  James  G.  Whitney,  whom  I  got  to  know  very, 
very  well  at  that  time,  commuted  from  Inverness  also  to  Langley 
Porter  Clinic  where  he  was  a  Jungian  analyst  student  at  the 
University  of  California  Medical  School. 

Chall:   Was  that  a  daily  commute?   From  Inverness  in  those  days? 

Kent:   Yes,  for  about  seven  weeks.   He  bought  an  old  Buick  touring  car,  a 
four-door  convertible,  and  we'd  leave  sometime  around  five-thirty 
or  so  and  get  home  at  around  eight.   I  used  to  meet  him  at  the 
Kezar  Bar! 

But  anyhow,  it  seemed  almost   impossible  for  me  to  believe  that 
I  was  now  back  in  the  City.   It  must  have  been  in  July  of  '46  when 
I  met  Jim  McCarthy — James  Redmond  McCarthy,  another  new  staff  person. 
He  was  maybe  a  year  or  two  younger  than  I  was.   I  was  twenty-nine. 
Jim  McCarthy  and  I  just  hit  it  off  immediately.   He  had  gone  all 
through  the  schools  in  the  City  and  had  come  to  Cal  a  few  years  after 
me  and  studied  public  administration.   During  the  war,  he  had  been  in 
Paris  in  the  United  States  Army  and  written  all  kinds  of  articles  for 
the  ASPO  newsletter.   He  could  write,  and  he  knew  the  history  of  the 
City;  he  was  a  perfect  colleague  to  work  with  in  helping  to  get  the 
city  planning  department  fitted  into  and  functioning  effectively  in 
the  City  Hall. 


Mayor  Roger  Lapham  and  His  City  Planning  Commission 

Kent:   With  six  weeks  after  my  return,  Mr.  Tilton  was  asked  to  leave  by  the 
commission.   He  had  been  there  four  years  and  I  think  what  happened — 
I  don't  really  know — was  that  the  commission  that  had  dismissed  him 
was  not  "his"  commission.   It  was  not  the  commission  that  had  appointed 
him  and  they  never  really  had  a  chance  to  get  to  know  one  another. 
When  Lapham  was  elected  mayor  in  '44 — he  served  until  '48 — he  dismissed 
the  old-guard  commission.   I  had  gotten  to  know  them  because  I  had 
worked  there  before  they  left.   There  were  some  wonderful  people  on 
that  commission. 

Then  the  new  commission  that  came  in  T-Tas  a  new-broom  commission. 
The  chairman,  by  Lapham' s  request  (they  all  really  served  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  mayor — five  of  them)  was  Michel  Weill,  known  as 
Midge — because  he  was  short.   Lapham  was  big  and  they  were  friends 
in  clubs  and  things  in  the  City.   He  was  president  of  the  White  House, 
meaning  the  department  store.   We  used  to  say,  "I'm  going  to  the 
White  House  to  see  the  president!"  He  also  appointed  Mrs.  Julia  Porter, 
a  woman  and  a  Democrat.   The  nonpartisan  tradition  said  you  had 
to  have  a  Democrat.  Weill  was  a  Republican.   Mr.  [James]  Walsh  was  a 
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Kent:   civil  engineer.   I  think  he  was  there  because  he  was  an  Irishman; 

and  Gardner  Dailey,  a  successful  architect,  the  other  major  success 
ful  architect  in  the  City  of  the  new  generation  along  with  Wurster. 
I  have  absolutely  no  doubt  that  Dailey  knew  about  me  because  of 
Wurster,  although  nothing  was  ever  said.   There  was  a  fifth,  whom 
I  don't  remember  at  the  moment. 

Chall:   We  will  probably  get  him  out  of  this  book  because  I  think  I  saw  them 
all  in  here.*   [refers  to  book]   There  are  Weill,  Dailey,  Porter, 
Walsh,  and  Morgan  Gunst. 

Kent:   Morgan  Gunst  was  a  very  important  commissioner.   He  was  appointed  after 
I  came  back.   Morgan  Gunst  was  appointed  by  Lapham  late  in  his  term 
as  a  civic  worker  who  had  helped  to  revitalize  the  planning  and 
housing  association  with  Dorothy  Erskine.   Gunst  had  been  a  vice- 
president  at  Bank  of  America  in  charge  of  urban  properties,  so  he 
knew  the  real  estate  market.   But  Gunst  also  was  very  well-to-do  as 
a  family  person.   His  father  had  had  the  Robert  Burns  cigar  option 
around  California.   In  fact,  the  Elkan  Gunst  Building  is  right  across 
the  street  from  the  St.  Francis  Hotel  on  Geary  at  Powell.   Today  it 
looks  like  a  small  building;  it's  still  there. 

But  Mr.  Gunst,  I  remember  vividly.   When  I  got  to  know  him  very 
well,  as  I  did,  he  said  he  had  been  determined  to  change  his  career 
at  the  age  of  fifty  from  the  business  world  to  the  civic  world,  and 
he  did  that.   He  retired  from  the  bank  at  fifty  and  he  must  have  been 
less  than  sixty  when  he  was  appointed  to  the  commission.   He  educated 
himself  to  be  a  knowledgable  city  planning  commissioner. 

While  he  was  on  the  commission  (we're  jumping  ahead  a  little  bit 
now),  he  agreed  at  my  request,  when  I  became  director,  and  with  the 
approval  of  the  commission,  to  head  up  a  committee  to  look  at  the 
slum  conditions  in  the  Western  Addition.   He  became  the  commissioner 
who  helped  the  staff  convince  the  generally  conservative  commission 
to  create  the  redevelopment  agency  and  the  housing  program  for  low- 
income  families  that  would  go  with  it,  and  he  was  just  super.   Then 
he  became  the  first  chairman  of  the  newly-created  redevelopment  agency. 
He  was  a  wonderful  commissioner.   They  were  all  great  commissioners, 
but  he  gave  more  time  to  it. 


*"City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  Traffic,  Transit  and  Thoroughfare 
Improvements  for  San  Francisco,"  a  report  prepared  for  the  Mayor's 
Administrative  Transportation  Planning  Council  by  the  Technical 
Committee  of  the  Council.   City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  1947. 
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Chall:   These  were  good  appointments  then  that  Lapham  made? 

Kent:   Oh,  there  was  no  question  about  that.   Anyhow,  the  point  is  that 

that  commission  is  the  commission  that  dismissed  Tilton,  as  I  say, 
six  weeks  after  I  came  back. 

It's  important  for  me  to  say  this — I  was  a  loyal  Tilton  staff 
person,  as  was  Jim  McCarthy  and  the  others.   So  what  happened  was 
that  we  were  sort  of  at  sea.   Here  were  these  young  people  Tilton  had 
brought  in.   Here  was  this  program  that  had  never  gotten  off  the 
ground,  really.   Here  was  a  good  new  commission  serving  a  good  mayor 
just  after  the  war  with  lots  of  idealism  and  hope.   Our  job  then  was 
to  find  some  way  to  help  the  commission  find  and  appoint  an  out 
standing  new  director. 


Kent's  Appointment  as  Acting  Director  of  City  Planning 


Kent:   The  staff  really  asked  me  to  be  its  spokesman  to  the  commission  on 

that  and  the  commission  agreed  to  do  as  we  recommended,  but  they  also 
had  to  have  an  acting  director,  and  they  asked  me  to  be  acting 
director.   I  was  as  nervous  as  a  cat,  as  you  can  imagine.   I  wrote 
two  memos  which  the  staff  and  I  agreed  upon.   One  was  the  terms 
under  which  I  would  serve  as  acting  director,  which  was  that  they 
would  have  to  pay  the  full  director's  salary  [laughs],  and  secondly, 
that  my  main  assignment  was  to  bring  before  them  candidates  for  them 
to  consider  for  appointment  as  the  new  director.   In  the  meantime, 
we  would  hold  the  fort,  do  things  that  had  to  be  done  to  get  the 
program  ready. 

The  other  thing  was — what  were  the  things  that  had  to  be  done? 
We  had  to  reorganize  the  staff  and  we  had  to  outline  our  program  and 
do  things  that  wouldn't  commit  a  new  director  to  things  he  wouldn't 
be  for,  but  get  everything  ready  so  that  we  could  get  off  the  shore 
line  kick  and  onto  the  transit  kick  and  onto  the  housing  and  redevelop 
ment  kick.   We  were  determined  to  look  at  the  main  things. 

The  commission  was  just  marvelous.   They  read  these  memos  and  they 
talked  about  them  and  they  said,  "Okay,  young  man,  let's  go."   So, 
the  seventh  week  after  I  was  home,  we  were  off  and  running.   McCartny 
was  my  chief  assistant  and  Syd  Williams  and  Fran  Violich  and  others 
were  sort  of  senior  professional  staff  people,  and  Frank  Lombardi. 
Then  there  were  about  ten  of  the  City  Hall  oldtimers — we  have  to  call 
them  that  to  identify  them — and  they  came  aboard.   They  joined  us  in 
a  tremendous  feeling  of  "let's  do  it"  instead  of  "you  guys  don't  know 
what  you're  doing." 
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Kent:    I  guess  we  had  one  problem  and  that  was  J.  Roger  Deas ,  who  was  the 
secretary  of  the  commission  appointed  by  the  old  Rossi  commission. 
No,  I  guess  he  was  appointed  by  the  Lapham  commission.   The  history 
of  San  Francisco  commissions  calls  for  two  people  to  be  appointed;  one 
is  the  professional,  chief  person,  and  the  other  is  the  political 
secretary.   This  is  the  reality  of  San  Francisco  city  government 
under  the  '32  charter. 

Chall:   Oh,  it  was  actually  in  the  charter.   It  wasn't  just  an  unwritten — 

Kent:   No,  no,  it's  in  the  charter.   The  secretary  was  someone  whom  we 

were  always  suspicious  of,  naturally.   I  can  remember  this  back  in 
'43.   Mr.  Clarence  Dunleavy  was  the  secretary  at  that  time.   He 
was  the  executive  director  of  the  Loyal  Order  of  the  Moose.   He 
was  a  wonderful  man,  but  he  tried  to  get  all  of  the  appointments 
through  civil  service  done  in  ways  that  benefited  different  people. 
But  there  was  a  big  fight  between  me  and  the  postwar  secretary,  J. 
Roger  Deas,  because  I  thought  he  was  going  to  be  political  in  a 
damaging  way.   I  think  I  was  probably  wrong,  but  he  had  to  be 
dismissed. 

Chall:   Do  you  mean  you  saw  to  it? 

Kent:   Yes,  that  first  week.   That  was  one  of  the  conditions. 

Chall:   Oh,  is  that  right?   One  of  your  conditions  as  acting  director? 

Kent:   Yes,  before  I  would  accept.   They  appointed,  on  my  recommendation, 
Frank  Lombardi,  who  was  a  professional  city  planner.   So  he  became 
the  secretary.   What  we  did  then  was  to  get  an  additional  staff 
member . 

Chall:   That's  pretty  tricky! 

Kent:   Well,  it  was  all  above  board  and  open.   The  question  was  whether  the 
Lapham  regime  would  do  this  in  city  planning.   They  pretended  they 
were  completely  nonpolitical  and  they  were,  so  that's  what  happened. 
But,  looking  back,  I  think  we  were  kind  of  dumb  to  do  it  that  way. 

Chall:   You  antagonized  people,  is  that  why? 

Kent:   We  didn't  really  antagonize  anybody  because  the  commission  and  the 
mayor  thought  it  was  great.   But  among  the  other  secretaries  in  the 
city  government  there  was  initially  a  hostile  attitude  toward  us, 
naturally.   But  that  attitude  didn't  last.   We  all  seemed  to  be 
politically  sensitive  ourselves — that  was  not  just  me,  but  Lombardi 
and  McCarthy — we  quickly,  fairly  quickly,  knew  our  way  around  City 
Hall  and  were  accepted. 
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Kent:   You  have  to  remember  also — I  didn't  mention  this  earlier  about  him — 
poor  Mr.  Tilton,  whom  I  had  known  well — he  worked  for  the  NRPB  when 
I  was  there — had  been  told  by  Mayor  Lapham  never  to  come  in  the 
mayor's  office  the  last  year  he  was  there.   The  reason  for  this  was 
primarily  Tilton  had  always  "stood  on  his  dignity."  This  is  not  a 
criticism  of  him,  it's  a  characteristic.   He  talked  a  great  deal  and 
had  difficulty  making  firm  recommendations  on  things  that  mattered 
to  the  mayor  and  supervisors.   So  Lapham  lost  patience  with  him.   So 
what  this  meant  was  that  there  was  this  significant  change  and 
everybody  watched  us  and  realized,  no  matter  how  or  why,  we  were 
different  from  Tilton.   I  had  never  met  Mayor  Lapham  before  the 
commission  appointed  me,  and  he  didn't  want  to  see  me  at  first  because 
I  was  a  city  planner  and, he  told  me  later,  he  thought  city  planners 
would  just  talk  and  talk  and  never  do  anything. 


Plans  to  Revitalize  San  Francisco's  Transit  System 

Kent:   The  work  we  did  for  the  commission  got  us  into  preliminary  studies 
that  led  to  this.*  This  didn't  come  out  until  '47.   But  we  did  all 
the  leg  work  and  the  brain  work  that  faced  up  to  a  program  that 
didn't  get  crystallized — I  have  to  emphasize  this — until  after 
January  when  the  decision  was  made  to  not  continue  the  search  for  a 
new  director. 

Chall:   You  did  this  study  while  you  were  acting  director? 

Kent:   Yes,  we  started  it  then.   When  did  it  come  out?   [checking]   It  came 
out  in  March  '47.   We  did  the  preliminary  work. 

Chall:  You  really  got  to  work. 

Kent:   Well,  we  had  to  do  something.   Getting  ready  for  the  incoming  director, 
we  knew  that  the  mayor,  Roger  Lapham,  bless  his  soul,  had  said,  "If 
I  am  going  tr,  do  one  thing  in  this  city,  I'm  going  to  combine  the 
Market  Street  Railway  system  with  the  Muni."  The  Market  was  the  last 
big  private  railway  (streetcar)  company. 

Chall:   So  he  had  a  commitment  to  this — 

Kent:   He  had  campaigned  on  this.   During  the  war  and  before  the  war,  the 
Market  Street  Railway  had  not  renewed  its  rolling  stock  and  had  not 
fixed  up  its  tracks.   So  the  tracks  were  ruining  the  city  streets 
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Kent:   and  the  streetcars  were  unsafe.   The  Muni,  on  the  other  hand,  publicly 
financed  and  subsidized,  had  powerful,  strong,  beautiful  streetcars 
built  and  designed  by  the  City  called  the  "iron  monsters" — I  have  a 
picture  of  one  of  them  around  here  somewhere — and  had  tracks  and 
tunnels  that  were  built  by  the  great  Muni  design  staff  from  1912  on — 
the  Twin  Peaks  Tunnel,  Duboce  Tunnel,  the  Stockton  Street  Tunnel. 
Yet  it  had  taken  a  terrific  beating  during  the  war  because  both,  the 
transit  systems  were  just  tremendously  overloaded. 

During  the  war,  Lapham  said  (and  he  was  elected  during  the  war), 
"As  soon  as  the  war  is  over,  if  elected,  I  will  unify  the  transit 
system  and  we  will  refinance  and  rehabilitate  the  Muni."  And  here 
was  this  city  planning  director  (Mr.  Tilton) ,  who  basically  had  not 
been  able  to  do  very  much  of  that  preliminary  work  or  work  cooperative 
ly  with  the  City's  Utilities  Commission  that  controlled  and  operated 
the  Muni,  the  Public  Works  Department  that  controlled  and  maintained 
the  streets  on  which  the  Muni  operated,  or  the  Police  Commission  which 
regulated  all  traffic,  both  transit  vehicles  and  private  autos. 

Jim  McCarthy  of  our  staff  knew  more  about  the  Muni  than  the  Muni 
staff  did.   Many  of  them  were  old  and  tired  by  this  time.   The 
initial  Muni  engineering  staff  had  been  recruited  and  organized  in 
1912.   It  was  now  1946.   We,  as  it  turned  out,  were  accepted  by 
those  three  other  departments,  sort  of,  as  a  separate  additional 
planning  staff  for  the  Muni  and  Public  Works  Department  to  put  this 
bond  issue  together.   We  did  the  preliminary  work  in  '46. 

The  director  of  public  works,  for  example,  was  another  crucial 
personality  thing.   Mr.  Vensano  was  a  contemporary  of  my  father. 
Harry  Vensano  was  a  civil  engineer  who  had  gone  to  Cal  and  he  was  an 
oldtimer.   He  was  probably  a  little  older  than  my  father,  but  he 
knew  my  father.   He  had  been  brought  in  from  downtown — he  worked  for 
the  Cahill  Construction  Company,  a  big-time  company,  which  is  still 
a  big  operation — by  Mr.  Thomas  Brooks,  who  was  the  chief  administrative 
officer  of  the  City,  with  the  quiet  approval  of  Mayor  Lapham  who  said, 
"Let's  get  some  competent  downtown  people  in  Here."  Brooks  was 
responsible  for  public  works  and  for  several  other  city  agencies. 
Brooks  was  the  equivalent  of  a  commission. 

Chall:   Brooks  is  the  C.A.O. 
Kent:   Yes,  right. 

Chall:   Was  he  in  charge  of  public  works  or  was  he  in  charge  of  just  about 
everything? 

Kent:   No,  no,  only  about  one-third  of  the  city  agencies.   We  don't  have  a 
city  manager  in  City  Hall.   The  other  two-thirds  are  controlled 
directly  by  commissions.   The  C.A.O.  has  public  health  and  public 
works;  that's  all,  basically. 
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Chall:   I  always  thought  they  had  practically  all  the  city  agencies. 

Kent:   No  way.   Not  in  San  Francisco. 

Chall:   Even  today  the  C.A.O.  doesn't?  Roger  Boas  doesn't? 

Kent:   Absolutely  not.   No.   This  is  very  important.   In  any  case,  the 

point  here  is  that  Mr.  Vensano,  I'm  sure,  right  at  the  outset  after 
I  was  appointed  acting  director,  took  a  look  at  me  critically  and  he 
decided  to  trust  me,  and  that's  what  happened.   So  when  this  inter 
departmental  transportation  planning  group  was  organized — 

Chall:   Who  organized  that  group? 

Kent:   McCarthy  and  I  really  recommended  that  the  city  planning  commission 
propose  this,  the  whole  thing,  to  the  mayor. 

Chall:  The  administrative — ? 

Kent:   The  transportation  technical  committee  and  the  transportation 

administrative  committee — the  four  commissions  and  the  four  depart 
ments.   The  departments  served  the  four  commissions — three  commissions 
and  Brooks.   I  can't  remember  at  what  date  we  recommended  this,  but 
it  must  have  been  late  in  '46. 

Chall:   I  think  I  can  find  that  because  it's  pretty  well  laid  out  in  your 
report. 

Kent:   That  was  recommended  first  by  me  to  the  city  planning  commission. 

We  recommended  that  the  commission  talk  to  the  mayor  before  anything 
be  done.   But  we  had  discussed  it  with  the  three  other  departments. 
I  can  remember  when  the  mayor  said,  "Okay,  let's  do  it." 

Chall:   That  must  have  been  one  of  the  first  coordinating — 
Kent:   No,  I  don't  know. 
Chall:   — That  really  worked! 

Kent:   Well,  it  did  work  here.   I  think  we  must  have  made  that  recommendation 
in  that  way:   our  staff  to  the  commission  after  first  talking  to  the 
other  three  departments.   But  we  didn't  talk  to  the  commissions,  the 
other  three  commissions,  and  we  didn't  talk  to  the  mayor.   As  far  as 
I  was  concerned,  we  were  still  persona  non  grata.   The  commission 
carried  it  to  the  mayor.   Mr.  Weill  and  Mr.  Gunst  did  their  homework 
and  Mrs.  Porter  certainly.   Gardner  Dailey  and  Mr.  Walsh  usually  took 
things  on  faith. 
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[Interview  2:   June  19,  1981 ]## 

Chall:   You  said  you  remember  where  we  left  off  last  time. 

Kent:    I  do.   As  I  remember,  at  the  end  of  the  session  last  time,  I  was 

trying  to  remember  the  things  that  were  uppermost  in  my  mind  when  I 
was  in  San  Francisco  just  after  the  war.   We  had  talked  about  the 
changeover  from  Mr.  Tilton  as  the  first  major  director  of  planning 
for  the  City.   He  served  from  1942  to  1946.   Then  there  was  the  six- 
month  search  by  myself  and  the  staff  for  candidates  for  the  commission 
to  consider. 

I  had  been  appointed  acting  director  of  city  planning  a  week 
after  Mr.  Tilton  had  left,  which  must  have  been  in  July  or  August 
of  '46.   Then  I  had  also  emphasized,  I  believe,  the  decision  of  the 
commission  to  support  my  recommendation  and  the  staff's  recommendation 
that  we  [staff  and  commission]  do  nothing,  during  the  period  while  we 
were  searching  for  candidates,  that  would  in  any  way  sort  of  pre- 
commit  the  new  director  on  big,  major  issues.   So,  we  really  tried 
to  limit  ourselves  during  those  four  or  five  months,  but  there  were 
a  few  issues  that  simply  had  to  be  dealt  with. 

The  search  came  to  an  end  some  time  in  December  of  '46  and  the 
position  was  offered  to  Mr.  Hugh  Pomeroy  with  the  understanding  that 
he  would  accept.   At  the  last  moment,  Mr.  Pomeroy,  who  was  director 
of  planning  for  Westchester  County  and  had  been  in  the  state  of 
California  doing  outstanding  work — as  I  have  mentioned  earlier,  all 
during  the  thirties  and  forties — finally  decided,  much  to  our  surprise, 
having  been  out  here  and  interviewed  and  everything,  that  he  was  about 
to  receive  appointment  as  director  of  planning  for  the  new  U.N.  head 
quarters  site,  which  was  thought  at  that  time  to  be  going  into  West- 
Chester  County.   So  he  finally  decided  that  he  couldn't  and  wouldn't 
leave  the  New  York  metropolitan  area. 

As  events  turned  out,  we  all  know  that  the  proposed  site  in 
Westchester  County  was  not  selected  and  that  Mr.  Pomeroy  stayed  on 
in  his  Westchester  position.   That  was  a  major  appointment  in  the 
field  because  Westchester  County  had  an  outstanding  reputation  sort 
of  like  San  Mateo  County  in  the  Bay  Area. 

In  any  case,  the  things  that  were  done  by  myself  and  the  staff 
in  the  San  Francisco  City  Planning  Commission  operation  that  fall 
that  were  related  to  the  major  city  planning  issues  in  San  Francisco 
I  think  are  important  in  terms  of  the  big  sweep  of  historical  things 
that  we  want  to  look  at:   The  postwar  development  of  the  metropolitan 
Bay  Area  and  the  inability  of  the  existing  system  of  cities  and 
counties  to  cope  with  certain  of  those  issues. 
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Kent:   The  first  major  concern  that  I  and  the  staff — particularly  James 

McCarthy,  who  really  was  my  chief  colleague  on  the  staff — the  first 
major  subject  that  we  focused  on  in  August  and  September  of  '46 
was  the  question  that  revolved  around  what  was  going  to  be  done  to 
help  the  mayor  do  the  two  big  things  that  he  wanted  to  do.   He  had 
made  up  his  mind  about  these  two  big  things  long  before  I  came  back 
and  everybody  in  City  Hall  knew  it.   He  hadn't  been  able  to  get  any 
help  in  a  major  way  from  key  staff  groups  to  do  it,  but  he  was 
determined  to  make  some  real  progress  on  these  issues. 

One  was  to  present  to  and  successfully  gain  support  from  the 
citizens  for  a  bond  issue  to  purchase  the  Market  Street  Railway, 
which  was  the  City's  last  remaining  transit  line,  so  that  the  Muni 
Railway  could  become  dominant  in  the  City  and  serve  the  downtown  area 
and  the  whole  city  more  effectively.   There  is  a  long  history  to 
that.   Secondly,  to  have  a  program  that  he  could  present  for  support 
from  the  voters  to  finance  the  other  absolutely  essential  transporta 
tion  and  related  public  works  projects  that  would  have  to  be  carried  out 
to  get  the  City  back  on  its  feet  after  the  war. 

Those  of  us  who  had  known  San  Francisco  before  the  war  knew 
that  neither  the  Muni  Railway  nor  the  Market  Street  Railway  had 
money  during  the  thirties  to  take  care  of  their  rolling  stock 
(streetcars)  or  to  take  care  of  the  streets  through  which  the 
streetcar  tracks  went.   The  surfaces  of  miles  and  miles  and  miles  of 
major  streets  in  San  Francisco  were  just  being  torn  up.   Nothing 
was  done  during  the  war  to  maintain  them,  so  that  after  the  war  you 
had  both  a  tremendous  need  to  consolidate  the  public  transit  system 
into  one  major  system,  and  to  rebuild  and  reconstruct  the  major 
streets  of  the  city. 

Mayor  Lapham,  as  I  said  before,  had  not  wished  to  see  Mr.  Tilton 
during  the  last  year  of  Mr.  Tilton' s  regime.   It  was  just  one  of 
those  unfortunate  things  where  Mr.  Tilton  couldn't  focus  his  energies 
on  what  the  mayor  felt  was  most  important.  But  the  same  was  true, 
in  effect,  of  the  director  of  public  works  and  the  manager  of  the 
utilities  who  ran  the  Public  Works  Department  and  the  transit  systems, 
respectively. 

So  during  those  early  fall  months  when  this  became  clear  to 
Jim  McCarthy  and  myself  and  the  rest  of  the  staff,  we  organized 
the  program  that  I  described  last  time.   I  read  some  things  during 
the  past  week  and  my  recollection  basically  was  correct,  that  the 
city  planning  staff  report  to  the  commission,  which  said  there  is 
certainly  one  possible  way  to  do  the  transportation  bond  issue 
planning  work  that  the  mayor  wanted  to  have  done,  had  been  discussed 
with  the  director  of  public  works,  the  manager  of  utilities,  who  ran 
the  Muni,  and  the  police  chief  who  ran  the  traffic  system  in  the 
central  district.   All  this  had  been  done  at  the  staff  level  to  'get 
things  ready. 
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Kent:   The  mayor  kept  pressing.   The  mayor  had  a  very  high  regard  for  his 
city  planning  commissioners  and  they,  in  turn,  when  they  finally 
accepted  our  recommendation  on  the  procedure  for  the  organization 
to  do  the  transportation  planning  job  for  those  bond  issues,  they 
took  our  proposal  to  him  directly — Mr.  Weill,  the  chairman  of  the 
commission,  and  the  other  commissioners.   In  December  of  1946,  I 
had  several  talks  with  the  mayor  at  his  request  and  everything  that 
they  had  explained,  that  we  had  recommended,  that  other  departments 
knew  about,  made  sense  to  him.   So  then  he  called  me  in  and  I 
said,  "We  think  we  should  wait  until  the  commission  appoints  its 
new  director  of  city  planning." 

Then  that  came  to  a  head  and  the  commission  made  that 
decision.   At  the  same  time  Pomeroy  turned  it  down,  I  was  asked 
to  serve  as  director  and  I  accepted. 

So  starting  in  January  we  were  off  and  running  with  a  huge, 
major  city  planning  program  involving  the  whole  transportation  system 
that  the  mayor  wanted  to  have  worked  on  and  on  which  the  other 
commissions  and  the  other  department  heads  involved  were  together. 

Chall:   Is  that  this  plan  here?* 

Kent:   Yes.   This  was  published — this  was  completed — this  was  the  first 
one. 

Chall:   March  1947. 


Kent's  Appointment  as  Director  of  City  Planning:   Passing  the  1947 
Fifty  Million  Dollar  Transportation  Bond  Issue 

Kent:   Yes,  in  March  of  '47.   All  of  the  preliminary  staff  work, 

organizationally,  was  done  in  the  fall  and  then  came  the  decision 
to  go  ahead  and  make  the  plan,  which  was  a  collection  of  relatively 
short-term  but  very  expensive  projects — in  other  words,  there  was  no 
big  subway  proposal,  no  big  regional  transit  scheme  in  this.   The 
staff  work  which  began  really  I  think  on  January  1  was  pounded  to 
completion  in  this  document  in  March — after  three  months  of  work. 
It  included  both  this  whole  set  of  capital  improvement  projects  and 
the  purchase  of  the  Market  Street  Railway,  and  a  whole  combination 
of  things  that  totaled  up  to  a  $50  million  bond  issue.   That  was  a 
big  bond  issue  in  those  days. 
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Kent:    Secondly,  and  most  importantly  from  the  city  planning  point  of 

view,  a  commitment  by  these  departments  and  the  mayor  to  support 
what  was  then  a  very  expensive  proposed  $200,000  long-range 
comprehensive  transportation  planning  effort  to  be  gotten  underway 
before  the  bond  issue  was  to  be  submitted,  so  that  we  could  say, 
"On  all  the  big  decisions,  we  are  pretty  sure  that  these  decisions 
for  spending  money  right  now  are  vital  and  essential  and  okay.   But 
we  are  going  to  start  preparing  a  longer  term,  more  comprehensive 
view  of  things,  and  make  as  certain  as  we  can  that  this  money  is 
spent  in  ways  that  are  fitted  into  the  bigger  metropolitan  Bay  Area 
picture  and  are  coordinated." 

Chall:  Where  was  that  $200,000  to  come  from? 

Kent:   Right  out  of  the  San  Francisco  city  budget.   The  board  of  supervisors 
was  asked  by  the  mayor  to  give  the  money  to  the  transportation 
coordinating  committee.   It  is  important  to  me  as  a  city  planner  to 
say  that  we  took  a  big  chance  in  deciding  on  the  $50  million  bundle 
of  projects  without  a  clear  land-use,  transportation  master  plan  in 
front  of  us.  That's  why  we  said,  "We'll  do  it,  but  we  need  this 
sort  of  parallel  effort  started  right  away."  Those  things  did  work 
out  and  the  long-range  plan,  which  took  about  two  and  a  half  years, 
was  completed  under  the  direction  of  Jim  McCarthy.   I  had  arranged  to 
have  him  appointed  as  the  chief  of  the  joint  staff  that  did  that 
planning. 

All  the  main  decisions  on  that  plan  were  jointly  developed  by 
our  City  Hall  staff  and  our  consultants,  Mr.  Ladislas  Segoe  and 
Mr.  Charles  De  Leuw.   Since  we  were  so  young  and  relatively  inexperienced, 
we  knew  we  ought  to  have  the  best  professional  advice  in  the  country. 
Mr.  Ladislas  Segoe,  I  mentioned  him  last  time,  was  the  man  we  felt 
who  had  the  greatest  city  planning  experience  in  the  U.S.A.   The 
commission  supported  our  recommendation  and  we  got  that  help  and 
he  and  the  transportation  consultant  he  recommended,  Mr.  Charles 
De  Leuw,  were  with  the  staff  and  the  commission  for  over  four  or  five 
years.   Mr.  De  Leuw  of  De  Leuw-Cather,  whose  Chicago  firm  still  has 
ar*  office  in  San  Francisco,  and  Mr.  Segoe  had  been  the  city  planning 
and  transportation  and  engineering  consultants  for  the  city  of 
Toronto.   Segoe  and  De  Leuw  together,  became  our  consultants  too. 
Toronto  was  the  first  North  American  metropolis  to  build  a  postwar 
subway,  the  Toronto  subway  system.   You  must  know  about  it,  don't 
you?   It's  been  a  great  success. 

Chall:   I've  heard  of  it. 

Kent:    So  we  were  thinking  in  terms  of  projects  far  beyond  the  $50  million 
bond  issue,  both  in  the  City  and  regionally.  As  we  tried  to  explain 
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Kent:    in  the  first  pages  of  this  "pink  report,"  I  call  it,  we  were  thinking 
about  our  regional  metropolitan  development  assumptions  for  future 
growth,  as  much  as  we  were  thinking  about  and  being  directly  concerned 
about  improvements  needed  within  the  City.* 

The  "we"  here  were  the  heads  of  those  four  departments,  and  the 
city  planning  commission,  and  the  mayor,  who  made  the  judgment  that 
the  San  Francisco  central  business  district  should  continue  as  a 
center  for  the  people  who  govern  the  economy  of  the  West  and  a  major 
portion  of  the  Pacific  Basin,  and  that  that  small,  well-organized  patch 
of  land  in  the  City  should  be  enlarged  somewhat,  with  population 
coming,  but  we  should  protect  it  and  improve  it  and  make  it  the  most 
accessible  place  within  this  metropolitan  region.   This  was  a  very 
conservative  decision,  I  hasten  to  add,  since  at  that  time  most 
people  in  the  city  planning  profession  and  in  the  city  governments  all 
across  the  country  were  assuming  that  there  was  going  to  be  a  postwar 
decentralization  brought  on  by  the  automobile,  and  that  major  offices 
would  move  out,  and  all  kinds  of  things  would  happen,  such  as  had 
started  to  happen  in  Los  Angeles,  before  the  war. 

So  this  was  a  very  exciting  time  to  tho.se  people  who  were 
involved  and  who  tried  to  put  their  underlying  thoughts  and  judgments 
down  in  writing  before  anybody  had  to  vote  on  the  big  bond  issue  or 
had  to  spend  money  on  the  long-range  plan.   That's  what  we  did.   We 
did  those  things  in  ways  that,  as  events  proved  out,  were,  I  guess, 
of  some  interest  to  people  who  had  major  investments  in  the  downtown 
area,  and  citywide  groups  in  the  City  who  were  going  to  control 
the  yea  or  nay  vote  on  the  bond  issue. 

There  were  two  citywide  neighborhood  organizations.   At  that 
time  they  were  controlled  by  old  and  crusty  people;  one  group  had 
been  organized  before  the  1906  earthquake,  and  one  after  the  earthquake. 
But  they  each  had  a  major  influence  on  the  success  or  failure  of  any 
bond  issue  proposal. 

Chall:   Do  you  know  the  names  of  those  two  organizations? 

Kent:    I  should  know.   The  Neighborhood  Council  of  Improvement  Clubs  was  one, 
I  think;  I've  forgotten  the  other  one. 

The  next  important  thing,  I  think,  is  that  this  Mar-ch  '47 
report  went  to  the  mayor  and  he  wanted  to  get  the  recommended  bond 
measure  on  the  ballot  in  June — just  two  months  away.   We  kept  saying, 


*Pink,  because  of  the  beige-pink  color  of  its  paper  cover.   [M.C.] 
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Kent:    "We  don't  think  it  should  go  on  the  ballot  in  June."  There  were 
very  hard  debates  on  that  one.   We  thought  it  should  be  much  more 
widely  understood.   He  said,  "I'm  going  to  appoint  a  committee  of 
downtown  leaders  who  are  going  to  take  a  look  at  this  and  I'll  consider 
what  they  have  to  say  along  with  what  you  have  to  say." 

He  appointed  a  top-notch  "downtown"  committee  with  some  of  his 
most  trusted  friends  on  it,  headed  by  Mr.  Keesling.   Francis  Keesling 
had  been  the  chairman  of  the  citizens'  committee  which  wrote  the 
1932  charter — an  insurance  executive.   I  remember  Keesling  and  the 
group  that  he  had  with  him.   I  met  some  of  them  again  later  when  I 
went  back  to  the  City  Hall  for  two  years  in  the  1960s  when  another 
big  bond  issue  went  on  the  ballot  to  get  the  Muni  tied  in  to  BART 
[Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit] — to  finance  what  are  now  called  the  five 
Muni  Metro  lines  that  go  under  Market  Street  from  Castro  Street 
to  the  Embarcadero. 

That  1947  group  really  cross-examined  the  four  of  us  on  the 
transportation  technical  committee.   Four  different  sessions  were 
held  and  then  the  group  went  out  and  looked  at  the  City,  .and  looked 
at  the  streets  because  we  had  $10  million  in  the  proposal  just  to 
rebuild  the  major  street  system — to  take  out  those  tracks  we  said 
had  to  come  out,  and  to  rebuild  from  curb  to  curb,  with  monies  that 
the  Public  Works  Department  had  never  had  before.   So  we  were  making 
big  decisions  on  major  streets  for  autos,  as  well  as  on  transit. 

They  came  out  strongly  in  favor  of  the  whole  bundle  of  projects 
and  the  $50  million  thing,  but  they  also  felt  the  bond  issue  should 
go  right  ahead  in  June.   Finally,  the  mayor  accepted  the  city  planning 
commission's  sort  of  stubborn  position  and  the  bond  issue  was  put 
off  until  November,  which  was  also  when  the  next  mayoralty  campaign 
was  held.   Lapham  wasn't  running  and  to  make  a  long  story  short, 
he  went  out  with  flying  colors  because  he  devoted  everything  he  had 
to  passing  that  bond  issue  and  it  passed  overwhelmingly. 

It  was  just  a  tremendous  boost  to  San  Francisco  to  sort  of  get 
a  chance  to  regain  its  physical  control  of  itself  really.   I  think 
that  that  bond  issue,  the  ideas  in  the  whole  thing,  led  to  the 
planning  of  the  BART  system  and  the  successful  BART  bond  issue  in 
1962  less  than  twenty  years  later.   Of  course,  that  was  just  sort 
of  completing  action  on  the  big  decision  that  we  had  made  to  protect 
and  maintain  the  central  district,  to  make  it  somewhat  larger  and  to 
tie  it  into  the  central  five-county  commuter  metropolis. 
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PHILOSOPHICAL  FRAMEWORK  APPLIED  TO  GOVERNMENT  AND  CITY  PLANNING 


AN  OVERVIEW  OF  EMERGING  CONCEPTS  AND  ACTIVITIES  ON  BEHALF  OF  BAY 
AREA  REGIONAL  PLANNING  AND  GOVERNMENTAL  ORGANIZATION,  1946-1980 


Kent:    I  guess  I  want  to  say  one  or  two  other  things  about  the  earlier  period 
we  have  been  talking  about.   First,  I  think  that  the  San  Francisco 
program  in  the  early  postwar  period  brought  new  life  to  the  profession 
of  city  planning  as  it  had  begun  to  get  established  throughout  the 
Bay  Area  just  before  the  war.   There  had  not  been  widespread  city 
planning  activity  before  the  war;  among  the  seventy  or  so  cities, 
only  the  city  of  Oakland  and  the  city  of  San  Jose  had  well-organized 
city  planning  staffs.   Those  two  cities  had  gotten  programs  started 
within  their  city  governments — rather  than  relying  solely  on 
consultants — during  the  twenties.   San  Francisco's  city  planning  staff 
after  the  war  became  the  major  concentration  of  young  professionals 
with  top-notch  national  and  international  advice  from  our  consultants. 
Our  department  became  really  the  city  planning  school  in  the  West, 
which  the  San  Mateo  County  planning  staff  had  been  in  the  thirties, 
and  attracted  all  kinds  of  people  from  all  over  who  wanted  to  come 
here  and  work  and  get  into  this  new  activity. 

Segoe,  as  I  think  I  mentioned  last  time,  had  come  to  this 
country  from  Budapest  after  World  War  I  and  had  initially  made  a 
name  for  himself  as  a  city  planner  in  Cincinnati.   He  is  still  alive 
today,  and  is  still  quite  active  in  Cincinnati  affairs.   He  must  be 
about  ninety.   He  was  the  pre-eminent  American  city  planner  when 
we  worked  with  him  as  our  consultant.   He  made  sure  just  as  soon  as 
the  long-range  transportation  planning  study  was  started  that  we  also 
sought  support  from  the  city  planning  commission,  the  mayor,  and 
the  board  of  supes  for  a  parallel  effort  to  redo  the  old  zoning 
ordinance,  and  before  we  did  that,  to  redo  the  land-use  section 
of  the  City's  master  plan.   Those  were  the  two  main  elements  of  any 
plan — land  use  meaning  major  working  concentrations  and  major 
residential  and  industrial  areas;  circulation  meaning  what  you  need 
to  make  that  system  work  in  terms  of  transportation. 

All  of  that  was  worked  out  in  our  heads  with  Segoe,  explained 
to  the  commission,  to  the  mayor,  and  the  board  of  supes,  and  the 
funds  for  these  programs  were  granted  in  the  1947-48  budget.   So 
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Kent:   we  were  underway  with  the  two  basic  elements  of  the  long-range  plan 
for  the  City,  each  of  which  was  focused  on  the  City,  but  also  took 
into  account  and  were  based  on  specific  assumptions  and  judgments 
about  the  metropolitan  Bay  Area,  because  we  saw  the  City  as  something 
that  couldn't  be  separated  from  the  Bay  Area.   We  thought  that  the  City 
ought  to  have  its  own  view  of  the  most  desirable  way  for  the  Bay 
Area  to  develop,  there  being  at  that  time  no  association  of  govern 
ments,  no  regional  thing  at  all.   The  air  pollution  control  district 
hadn't  been  created;  the  water  pollution  control  district  hadn't 
been  created.   The  regional  water  quality  control  agency  was  created 
in  1949,  I  think.   It  was  part  of  a  statewide  system  of  agencies 
actually;  it  was  not  a  true  "regional"agency. * 

I  guess  the  other  regional  thing  we  did  at  that  time  was  to  take 
the  initiative  in  arranging  regional  meetings  with  the  Oakland  and 
San  Jose  city  planning  directors,  whom  some  of  us  had  known  from 
years  past,  to  discuss  ways  of  cooperating  on  matters  of  regional 
concern  to  all.   Mr.  John  Marr  in  Oakland  and  Mr.  Michael  Antonacci 
in  San  Jose  were  men  trained  in  engineering  and  landscape  architecture 
who  stayed  in  those  cities  after  the  Bartholomew  city  planning 
consulting  firm  had  done  work  for  these  cities  in  the  twenties  and 
the  thirties.   The  other  big  U.S.  city  planning  consultant  was 
Harland  Bartholomew  from  St.  Louis. 


*[Mr.  Kent,  while  reviewing  the  transcript,  added  the  following 
material. ] 

There  had,  of  course,  been  earlier  attempts  to  bring  into  being 
some  kind  of  regional  governmental  arrangement,  some  kind  of  regional 
planning.   Mel  Scott's  1959  book  on  the  Bay  Area,  cited  elsewhere, 
contains  the  best  historical  account  of  these  efforts.   For  the 
purposes  of  this  oral  history,  it  is  important  for  the  reader  to 
know,  also,  that  I  had  been  made  aware  of  the  Bay  Area  "regionalism" 
idea  as  a  high  school  student  during  the  early  1930s.   My  father 
was  a  member  of  the  City  Planning  Section  of  the  Commonwealth  Club 
and  several  times  brought  me  to  meetings  of  the  section  as  his 
guest.   This  group  had  as  one  of  its  major  concerns  the  need  for 
regionwide  planning  for  the  nine-county  Bay  Area.   I  remember  hearing 
discussions  of  the  ideas  the  great  San  Francisco  architect,  Willis 
Polk,  had  had  for  the  rebuilding  of  -San  Francisco  and  the  outlying 
cities  around  the  bay  after  the  1906  earthquake. 

Also,  in  1940  or  1941,  I  was  assigned  by  Mr.  Stanbery  of  the 
NRPB  to  work  as  a  field  assistant  to  Professor  Samuel  C.  May,  chair 
man  of  the  State  Planning  Commission  under  Governor  Culbert  C.  Olson, 
during  a  period  of  several  months  while  he,  on  behalf  of  the  commission, 


At  a  meeting  of   the   California  Chapter  of   the  American  Insti 
tute   of  Planners,    San  Jose,    1950.      Left   to  right,   standing: 
T.    J.   Kent,    Jr.,   Secretary-Treasurer   (UC  Berkeley),  Nestor 
Barret,   Vice-President    (Santa  Clara  County,   Director  of  Planning) ; 
seated:    Glenn  Hall,   Vice-President   (Sacramento  Director  of  Plan 
ning) ,   Harmon  Bennett,   President    (Burbank  Director  of  Planning), 
Paul  Opperman,   Vice-President   (San  Francisco  Director  of  Planning  ), 


At  a  meeting  of   the  Bay  Area  Council   in  San   Francisco,    1948. 
Left  to   right:   Ladislas   Segoe,    City  Planning   Commission   con 
sultant;   William  Chapin,   editor,    The  Argonaut,    former  president 
of  San  Francisco  City  Planning  Commission;   T.    J.   Kent,    Jr., 
San   Francisco  Director  of  City  Planning;   William  Hale,   presi 
dent,   Bay  Area  Council. 
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Bay  Area  Planning  Directors  Committee:   Legislation  for  a 
San  Francisco  Bay  Area  Regional  Planning  District 

Kent:   Our  San  Francisco  group  invited  them  to  organize  with  us  a  Bay  Area 
planning  directors'  committee,  which  we  did  in  '47  and  which  I  think 
maybe  had  eight  people  in  it  to  start  with.   Today  it  has  more  than 
one  hundred.   When  we  started  that  planning  directors'  committee, 
we  decided,  after  we  met,  to  affiliate  with  the  Bay  Area  Council 
to  have  some  larger  regional  group  we  could  work  with. 

The  Bay  Area  Council  had  been  created  by  private  business 
groups  after  World  War  II  to  carry  on  the  work  of  Governor  Warren's 
Reemployment  and  Reconstruction  Commission.   I  don't  remember  if  this 
commission  was  a  statewide  or  a  regional  agency.   In  any  case,  it  was 
the  closest  thing  that  Governor  Warren  could  get  to  something  that 
dealt  with  the  Bay  Area.   The  Bay  Area  Council  was  in  a  sense  a  sort 
of  Bay  Area  chamber  of  commerce.   It  had  a  broader  view  than  the  usual 
city  chamber  of  commerce,  but  that  was  sort  of  the  idea. 

Chall:   They  allowed  affiliations  of  city  and  county  planners? 


organized  hearings  in  San  Francisco  and  Oakland  on  the  need  for  the 
establishment  of  a  nine-county  Bay  Area  Regional  Planning  Commission, 
as  outlined  in  the  provisions  of  the  California  1929  city,  county  and 
regional  planning  enabling  act.   For  me,  this  assignment  was  extremely 
educational.   I  provided  background  information  to  most  of  the 
speakers  and  the  editorial  staff  members  of  the  Bay  Area's  major 
newspapers.   Through  Bill  Wurster,  who  helped,  I  met  Paul  C.  Smith, 
then  editor  of  the  Chronicle,  and  did  what  I  could  one  evening,  as  a 
guest  at  his  apartment  on  Telegraph  Hill,  to  explain  the  purpose  of 
the  hearings  and  the  hopes  of  the  commission  that  Bay  Area  govern 
ments  would  act  on  their  own  to  create  a  regional  planning  commission. 
Mr.   Smith  and  the  Chronicle  were  supportive,  but  the  locally  elected 
Bay  Area  officials  definitely  were  not. 

The  hearings  were  held,  the  speeches  were  great,  and  the  end 
result  was  a  fiasco.   Professor  May  threated  the  reluctant  local 
officials  with  cne  imposition  of  a  regional  planning  commission 
"by  the  state."   I  think  several  city  planners  of  my  generation 
learned  from  this  that  only  locally-supported  regional  actions  could 
ever  be  expected  to  produce  proposals  for  regional  planning  that  would 
actually  be  implemented. 

[end  of  insert] 
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Kent:   They  welcomed  our  group  and  we  had  lots  of  help  from  Frank  Marsh,  the 
executive  director,  and  his  staff  group.   But  we  quickly  learned 
that  we  would  have  some  difficulty  maintaining  the  definite  and 
carefully  limited  view  of  our  association  which  was  clear  in  our 
minds ,  which  was  that  we  were  there  as  directors  of  city  and  county 
planning  commissions  of  local  governments,  not  as  an  association  of 
professionals  to  advise  anybody  on  what  to  do  about  the  region.   In 
other  words,  we  exchanged  views,  we  got  to  know  one  another,  we  met 
regularly,  and  we  sponsored  some  things  that  were  completely  non-policy. 

For  example,  we  sponsored  the  preparation  of  base  maps  for  the 
nine-county  Bay  Area — there  were  none  at  that  time.   We  sponsored 
the  creation  of  what  became  the  Bay  Area  Planning  Commissioners 
Conference  referred  to  in  that  outline  that  I  gave  you.*  Then  we 
sponsored,  on  behalf  of  that  conference  of  commissioners,  a  report, 
the  first  one  referred  to  there,  which  the  Bay  Area  Council  financed 
for  us.   The  commissioners  had  a  committee  [the  Bay  Area  Planning 
Commissioners  Study  Committee]  overseeing  the  preparation  of  that 
report  which  was  called  something  like  "Regional  Planning  Needs  of 
the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area." 

Chall:   Dated  February  1954. 

Kent:   Yes.   That  was  financed  by  the  Bay  Area  Council  and  prepared  under 
the  supervision  and  policy  control  of  the  committee  of  planning 
directors.   The  name  you  will  hear  again  and  again — Mr.  Stanbery — is 
the  name  of  the  principal  author  of  that  report.   Mr.  Stanbery  had 
been  with  the  National  Resources  Planning  Board  when  I  worked  there — 
the  Pacific  Southwest  office  in  Berkeley — before  the  war.   At  this  time, 
he  had  a  part-time  appointment  with  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce 
in  their  area  development  studies  division  in  San  Francisco.   He 
was  a  population  forecast  man  and  a  metropolitan  thinker. 

That  report,  I  thought,  was  a  marvelous  document  because  it 
made  the  case  so  well  for  doing  something  about  metropolitan  regional 
planning.   It  didn't  mention  metropolitan  regional  government 
directly.   It  did  say  that  somebody  ought  to  look  ahead  and  concern 
themselves  with  the  future  of . the  metropolis,  the  idea  here  being, 
of  course,  that  if  people  became  concerned  about  doing  something 
about  regional  planning,  they  would  take  the  next  step  and  face  the 
question  of  how  to  have  this  done  by  a  responsible  public  agency. 


*The  conference  of  Planning  Commissioners  was  formed  in  January,  1952. 
The  report  referred  to  is  an  historical  outline  prepared  by  Mr.  Kent  in: 
T.J.  Kent,  Jr.,  "Regional  Planning  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area: 
A  New  Role  for  the  Bay  Area  Planning  Directors'  Association?" 
Presentation  to  the  BAPDA,  May  15,  1981.   Mimeographed. 
See  Appendix  for  excerpts . 
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Kent:   The  commissioners'  group  did  take  the  next  step  and  they  sponsored  a 

second  study,  which  led  to  a  report  that  included  proposed  legislation. 
["A  Regional  Planning  Agency  for  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area," 
November,  1956]   That  second  report  is  important  for  our  purposes 
because  the  planning  directors  had  a  supervisory  committee  of 
commissioners  for  whom  we  prepared  this  document,  which  is  to  say 
that  it  was  a  report  from  this  committee  of  commissioners  to  all  of 
the  other  commissioners — five  hundred  Bay  Area  city  and  county  citizen 
planning  commissioners.   The  report  said,  "Here  is  a  way  to  get  a 
regional  plan  prepared  by  a  responsible  Bay  Area  regional  planning 
agency."  They  had  been  convinced  of  the  need  for  a  regional  plan 
here  and  then  they  had  a  definite  proposal  showing  how  to  get  a 
regional  plan. 

Chall:   Were  you  then  working  with  the  Lindsay  committee  to  get  this  into 
legislation? 

Kent:  The  Lindsay  committee,  yes.* 

Chall:  Because  this  was  one  of  their  studies  and  bills. 

Kent:  What  was  this  one?   I  have  forgotten  the  number  of  our  bill. 

Chall:  Here  is  AB  1647.**   [refers  to  papers] 

Kent:   Yes,  this  is,  I  think,  the  same  bill  as  the  one  in  our  report.   So, 
this  bill  came  in  '57.   This  came  right  out  of  the  Bay  Area  Commis 
sioners'  '56  report.   This  is  the  same  bill,  I  assume,  that  later — 
in  1961 — was  number  2560  and  was  authored  for  us  by  Assemblyman 
Byron  Rumford. 

Chall:   They  have  long  lives. 

Kent:   Yes.   I  should  mention  here  that  I  was  chairperson  of  the  committee — 
at  the  request  of  the  directors  and  commissioners —  that  supervised 
these  two  reports,  although  I  had  gone  to  the  university  in  1948.*** 


*Francis  Lindsay,  chairman  of  the  Assembly  Interim  Committee  on 
Conservation,  Planning,  and  Public  Works,  1953-1958;  California 
State  Legislature. 

**"Regional  and  Metropolitan  Planning  in  California,"  A  report  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Planning  and  Zoning,  Assembly  Interim  Committee 
on  Conservation,  Planning,  and  Public  Works,  Volume  13,  Number  15, 
May,  1957. 

***It  is  important  for  this  account  to  note  here  that  between  1948 
and  1957  I  also  was  a  city  planning  commissioner  for  the  city  of 
Berkeley.  (T.J.K.) 

See  also  interviews  with  Francis  Lindsay  and  Samuel  Wood  in  Land-Use 
Planning  series,  Volume  I. 
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Kent:   Now,  an  important  thing  for  the  story  is  that,  at  this  point,  the 

planning  directors  decided  they  had  to  recommend  to  the  commissioners 
that  they  should  not  take  any  money  from  the  Bay  Area  Council  in 
doing  this  job  because  the  council  would  have  its  own  views  about 
whether  it  should  do  the  regional  planning  job.   It  was  a  planning 
and  development  group.   I  know  we  had  many  talks  with  Frank  Marsh 
about  this;  we  were  clear  in  our  recommendation  to  the  commissioners 
and  they  agreed. 

So  the  money  to  finance  this  second  report  was  raised  voluntarily 
by  each  city  and  county  planning  commission  and  their  governing 
boards,  and  they  gave  a  certain  amount  of  money,  maybe  fifty  or  a 
hundred  or  two  hundred  dollars,  to  Mr.  Donald  Hardison  who  was 
chairman  of  the  Richmond  City  Planning  Commission,  and  he  put  it  in 
the  bank.   Donald  Hardison  was  a  classmate  of  mine  in  architecture 
here  in  '38.   I  think  we  maybe  had  about  $2000. 

In  the  summer  of  '56  the  commissioners  approved  a  recommendation 
from  the  director's  committee  and  we  appointed  Mr.  William  Doebele,  Jr. 
He  had  graduated  from  the  University's  Department  of  City  and  Regional 
that  summer;  he  was  a  Harvard  law  graduate  and  had  returned  to  school 
to  study  city  planning  here — a  very,  very  gifted  person.   He  has  been 
a  professor  at  Harvard  for  years. 

Doebele  wrote  this  regional  planning  district  legislation  with 
us,  which  then  appeared  in  the  Lindsay  document  and  appeared  here 
in -the  '61  bill.   [AB  2560] 

Chall:   How  do  you  spell  Doebele? 

Kent:   D-o-e-b-e-l-e,  William.   The  city  of  Oakland  published  that  report 
for  us,  just  as  Berkeley  published  this  outline  we  are  looking  at.* 
We  had  lots  of  copies.   The  report  didn't  just  present  a  bill.   It 
gave  the  reasons  for  a  regional  plan.   The  bill  distinguished  between 
city  and  county  planning,  and  commissisoners,  and  governments  doing 
their  thing,  and  was  successful  in  saying,  "There  is  a  need  for  a 
regional  plan,  but  it  should  be  a  plan  that  focuses  clearly  on 
regional  needs;  it  should  not  get  involved  in  the  local  issues — 
issues  that  can  be  dealt  with  locally." 

II 

Kent:    It  protected  the  right  of  city  and  county  governments  to  do  their 
jobs  and  limited  the  regional  planning  district  to  focus  only  on 
those  things,  such  as  regional  transit,  that  couldn't  be  dealt  with 
by  cities  and  counties  acting  voluntarily.   The  commissioners  agreed 


*Bay  Area  Federation  of  Planning  Councils,  Regional  Planning  for  the 
Bay  Area:  Proposed  Regional  Planning  District  Legislation  (printed 
by  the  City  of  Berkeley,  1960). 
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Kent:   with  this,  finally,  and  we  had  lots  of  support,  resolutions  of 

support,  from  city  and  county  legislative  bodies  at  the  local  level 
in  favor  of  a  regional  planning  district  bill. 

Chall:   When  AB  1647  was  sent  up  in  1957,  Charles  Myers  from  San  Francisco, 
who  was  a  member  of  the  Lindsay  committee,  wrote  a  letter  of  trans- 
mittal  to  Bruce  Allen  who  was  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  studying 
this  legislation.   He  claimed  that   the  counties  and  cities  in  the 
San  Francisco  Bay  Area  were  not  willing  to  endorse  the  type  of 
planning  district  proposed  by  AB  1647  at  this  time.   Until  they  are 
ready  to  do  so,  he  considered  it  futile  to  propose  such  a  plan. 
With  that  reservation,  he  signed  the  committee  report.   I  also 
recall  here  that  in  addition  to  constituent-unit  representation  of 
cities  and  counties,  this  bill  called  for  the  appointment  of  eight 
citizens-at-large  selected  from  the  district  who  have  been  actively 
interested  in  matters  of  regional  concern.   Also,  representation  was 
based  on  population.   Where  did  these  ideas  originate?  Were  they 
from  Doebele,  Wes  McClure,  the  group  of  directors,  or  the  staff 
and  members  of  the  Lindsay  committee? 

Kent:   These  are  important  questions — they  will  be  discussed  in  detail  later. 

Chall:   What  caused  that  bill  to  fail,  since  you  have  already  told  me  that 
everybody  seemed  to  be  for  it? 

Kent:   Oh,  not  everybody,  but  many  local  governments  were.   In  fact,  this 
document,  I  will  get  a  copy  of  this  to  you  (the  report  Berkeley 
published) ,  lists  the  city  and  county  governments  that  passed 
resolutions  in  support.   There  had  not  been  a  serious  effort  on  the 
part  of  anyone  to  pass  the  regional  planning  district  bill  when  it 
was  first  completed  because  we  knew  it  had  to  be  looked  at  by  many 
people  and  interest  groups.   So  that  was  1957.   For  the  next  couple 
of  years — I  think  the  legislature  then  met  every  two  years — we  did 
not  push  any  regional  planning  legislation. 

Chall:   Right. A  budget  session  and  a  regular  session  in-alternate  years. 

Kent:   The  initiator  of  the  next  bill,  AB  2560,  in  1961,  was  Berkeley 

Assemblyman,  Byron  Rumford;  his  committee  was  the  one  that  had  passed 
the  air  pollution  control  bill  in  1955.   Byron  understood.   I  was  a 
member  of  the  Berkeley  City  Planning  Commission  in  1955  and  was  on 
the  city  council  in  1961.   There  were  a  lot  of  commissioners  who  were 
involved  in  this  as  political  people  as  well  as  city  or  county 
planning  commissioners.   With  ninety-three  city  and  county  govern 
ments  in  1961,  there  were  more  than  five  hundred  citizen  planning 
commissioners  in  the  Bay  Area,  each  one  of  whom  had  been  appointed 
by  his  or  her  city  or  county  legislative  body.   On  issues  they 
understood  and  proposals  they  supported,  they  were  an  influential 
group . 
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Chall:   Where? 

Kent:   He  had  studied  here  at  Berkeley.   I  don't  know  where  he  was  during 

the  war,  but  after  the  war  he  appeared  in  Berlin  with  the  group  that 
came  in  to  relieve  those  people  who  had  been  there  to  get  things 
started,  and  he  served  there  for  some  substantial  time.   I  guess 
his  next  job  was  San  Leandro  city  manager. 

Wes  and  I  shared  many  similar  points  of  view  about  the  importance 
of  local  government  and  about  home  rule.   He  was  wary  about  city 
planners  but  he  and  I  got  along  very  well  in  other  matters  because 
of  our  basic  agreement  on  the  value  of  local  government.   When  the 
regional  planning  district  bill  was  being  drafted  by  the  planners  in 
'56,  I  got  their  consent  to  have  Wes  advise  us  on  how  to  constitute 
the  governing  board  so  that  it  could  fit  into  the  tradition  of  the 
air  pollution  control  board  and  not  the  water  control  board — 

Chall:   Opposed  to  state  appointments  and  authority. 

Kent:   — And  also  to  draw  on  the  experience  of  the  rapid  transit  study 
commission  and  then  the  BART  board.   The  rapid  transit  study 
commission  initially  was  half-state  and  half- local,  but  when  it  became 
a  district,  it  became  all  local.   So  the  idea  here  was  to  create  a 
planning  district  governing  board  that  would  be  based  on  local 
governments  and  would  eventually  be  part  of  a  unified,  limited 
function  metropolitan  government.   In  fact,  I  think  the  bill  [AB  2560] 
refers  to  that.   When  you  read  this  bill,  you  will  find  some  of  these 
things  in  there.   [Article  7,  Section  38] 

Wes  was  very  helpful.   I  remember  meeting  in  the  city  attorney's 
office  in  Berkeley  with  the  committee  of  commissioners  and  planning 
directors,  and  Wes,  and  that  was  when  that  proposal  was  worked  out. 

Chall:   But  that  was  never  really  acceptable,  was  it? 

Kent:   We  never  had  a  chance  to  discover  that  because  once  ABAC  was  created 
in  '61  for  this  other  reason,  i.e.,  to  oppose  *.he  Golden  Gate 
Authority,  the  effort  that  was  moving  along  in  the  legislature  to 
have  this  regional  planning  district  bill  considered  was  immediately 
opposed  then  by  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  group  that  had  created 
ABAC — people  who  had  not  perhaps  had  successful  local  government 
planning  experience.   Mr.  John  McGinnis,  the  supervisor  from  Mar in 
County,  was  one  of  these  people.   You  must  remember  Marin  County 
at  that  time  was  still  assuming  everything  had  to  be  urbanized  all 
the  way  out  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
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ABAC  Becomes  a  Regional  Planning  Agency 

Kent:   Anyhow,  ABAC  made  two  decisions  right  at  the  outset.   One  was  that 
they  would  conduct,  without  any  new  project  money  being  spent  by 
anybody  but  with  city  governments  and  county  governments  contributing 
staff  work  voluntarily,  a  regionwide  inventory  of  large  scale  parks 
and  open  space — the  existing  arrangements  and,  if  possible,  an  out 
line  of  future  needs.   That  was  the  first  ABAC  published  report.* 
I  have  that  report  at  home.   It  came  out  in  '63,  I  think.   That 
was  done  mainly  by  Antonacci  of  San  Jose  and  Karl  Belser  of  Santa 
Clara  County.   I  think  we  all  cooperated  with  it,  the  regional 
planning  study  group  did,  and  the  Bay  Area  Planning  Directors' 
committee  did. 

It  was  done,  I  will  say,  out  of  feeling  of  anguish  on  the  part 
of  Karl  Belser  about  what  was  happening  in  Santa  Clara  County.   He 
had  come  aboard  as  a  county  planning  director  in  the  early  fifties 
and  had  done  a  spectacularly  good  job.   He  was  the  first  really  top 
professional  county  planner,  and  he  and  his  staff  were  the  best  staff 
by  far,  in  the  Bay  Area,  and  probably  in  the  United  States  at  that 
time.   They  did  beautiful  reports  on  the  future  alternatives  for  that 
great  valley  and  made  major  efforts  to  organize  urbanization  in  a 
compact,  city-centered  way,  and  to  have  permanently  set  aside  as 
agricultural  open  space  all  of  the  valley's  remaining  wonderful  prime 
land. 

In  any  case,  they  had  a  major  influence  on  the  ABAC  General 
Assembly,  the  executive  committee,  and  the  regional  planning  committee, 
which  was  created  about  then.   They  were  not  able  to  slow  down  the 
feeling  that  ABAC,  with  staffs  helping  voluntarily,  could  do  the 
regional  planning  job.   So  before  any  serious,  thorough,  sustained 
consideration  was  given  to  passing  the  regional  planning  district 
bill,  there  grew  up  within  ABAC  a  leadership  group  that  said,  "We  can 
do  that  ourselves.   We  don't  want  any  more  special  districts." 

So  I  wrote  an  essay  at  that  time  deploring  that  decision,  but 
the  League  of  Women  Voters  and  everybody  backed  ABAC  in  a  public 
decision  to  do  a  regional  plan.**  I  thought  it  would  be  a  disastrous 


*ABAG,  An  Inventory  of  Parks  and  Open  Spaces  of  the  San  Francisco 
Bay  Region,  1963;  Berkeley,  California. 

**T.J.  Kent,  Jr.,  City  and  Regional  Planning  for  the  Metropolitan 
San  Francisco  Bay  Area  (Berkeley:   Institute  of  Governmental 
Studies,  University  of  California,  1963). 
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Kent:    plan  because  the  city  and  county  governments  would  be  voting  on  it 

as  members  of  a  voluntary  organization.   They  weren't  there  to  perform 
a  governmental  function — to  make  a  plan  that  could  be  implemented. 
Making  a  plan  is  a  very  controversial  thing,  especially  if  you 
intend  to  follow  through  and  carry  it  out.   I  thought  that  the 
counties  which  at  that  time  had  their  own  plans  to  suburbanize 
everything,  would  never  agree  to  a  good  plan,  but  that  something  would 
come  out  patched  together  and  be  called  a  plan. 

As  events  worked  out,  I  was  proven  to  be  wrong  because  the 
director  of  regional  planning  who  came,  Mr.  James  Rickey,  proved  to 
be  an  exceptional  professional  and  action-oriented  person. 
Because  of  the  influence  of  POS  (People  for  Open  Space)  in  presenting 
to  him  and  his  regional  planning  committee — over  the  years  from  '63 
to  1970  when  the  plan  was  being  prepared — arguments  in  favor  of 
city-centered,  compact  development,  and  a  big  permanent  system  of 
open  space,   I  think  it  is  accurate  to  say  that  POS  played  a  major 
role  in  helping  him  and  his  committee  to  prepare  that  incredible, 
wonderful  1970  plan. 

Chall:   What  plan? 

Kent:   The  ABAC  1970-1990  Regional  Plan.   When  that  plan  came  out  in 
preliminary  form  in  '66,  I  was  back  in  San  Francisco  and  1  was 
simply  astonished.   Although  I  knew  Rickey  well — I  was  one  of  the  few 
professionals  he  could  turn  to,  as  he  will  tell  you — I  didn't  know 
what  he  was  going  to  recommend.   So  I  was  just  elated  at  the  proposed 
preliminary  plan  and  then  at  the  final  one.   In  San  Francisco  at 
the  time  the  preliminary  plan  came  out,  Allan  Jacobs  had  just  been 
appointed  to  succeed  Jim  McCarthy  in  the  fall  of  '66. 

I  was  in  the  position  of  advising  the  mayor,  John  Shelley,  on 
physical  development  matters  and  getting  San  Francisco,  through  him, 
to  join  ABAC.   They  hadn't  been  in  ABAC  before  Shelley.   Christopher 
had  stayed  out  of  it  completely,  George  Christopher.   Do  you  remember 
that?   San  Francisco  didn't  want  any  part  of  it  and  [Mayor  John] 
Houlihan  in  Oakland  said  the  same  thing,  so  the  two  central  cities 
were  not  members  of  ABAC  for  several  years. 

Shelley,  with  the  board  of  supes  backing  him,  brought  San  Fran 
cisco  into  ABAC  and  appointed  me  as  his  deputy  on  the  ABAC 
executive  committee.   I  also  served  as  the  mayor's  deputy  on  the  ABAC 
committee  on  goals  and  organization,  the  Go  Committee.   Wes  McClure, 
the  San  Leandro  mayor's  deputy,  was  also  on  the  committee.   The  Go 
Committee  prepared  the  regional  home  rule  bill  that  was  adopted  by 
ABAC  in  1966  or  '67.   It  called  for  a  limited  function,  directly 
elected,  metropolitan  government.   That's  the  key  report.* 


*Association  of  Bay  Area  Governments,  Regional  Home  Rule  and  Govern 
ment  of  the  Bay  Area  (Berkeley,  ABAC,  1966). 
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Kent:   That  report  included  existing  regional  functions  like  water  pollu 
tion,  air  pollution,  and  rapid  transit.   At  that  time  we  were  fighting 
over  metropolitan  comprehensive  transportation  planning.   But  it 
also  included  one  function  that  hadn't  been  authorized  and  that  was 
a  proposed  regional  open  space  system — by  then  ABAC  had  a  plan  saying 
there  ought  to  be  one.   It  is  one  of  the  four  main  elements  of  the 
ABAC  metropolitan  plan.   The  first  is  the  central  district,  enlarged 
and  unified  and  focused  in  San  Francisco;  the  second  is  a  regional, 
peak-hour  commuter  transit  system,  which  is  BART  and  AC  transit,  plus 
the  other  transit  systems  serving  San  Mateo  County,  San  Francisco 
and  Marin  and  Sonoma  counties;  third  is  the  open  space  system,  to 
keep  things  from  sprawling  and  for  basic  environmental  reasons;  and 
the  fourth  was  comprised  of  the  region's  residential  communities, 
which  shouldn't  get  too^ense,  too  overbuilt.   So  that's  the  whole 
story.   In  the  big  picture,  without  discussing  the  special  situation 
of  San  Jose,  that's  it  up  to  about  1970.   I  should  add  one  thing  in 
there. 

Chall:   What  about  waste?  Was  there  something  for  solid  waste  there  at  one 
time? 

Kent:   Let  me  mention  two  things  before  that.   During  that  same  period  of 
time  that  Hickey  was  preparing  the  1970-1990  plan,  two  other  things 
were  happening.   The  Save-the-Bay  movement  got  going,  and  the  decision 
was  made  by  Joe  Bodovitz  and  Senator  [Eugene]  McAteer  to  finance  the 
study  commission,  the  BCDC  study  commission,  from  '64  to  "69  with 
sufficient  funds  so  they  could  make  their  own  plan  for  the  bay  as 
opposed  to  having  ABAC  do  it.   Hickey  wanted  to  do  it.   ABAC  wanted 
to  do  it,  but  McAteer  said  no.   I  was  over  here  (on  the  campus) 
advising  and  supporting  Joe  Bodovitz,  saying,  "You  fellows  better 
get  your  own  money  to  do  that  plan  because  you  have  a  policy  group 
that  says  'Save  the  Bay.'   We  don't  know  what  ABAG's  policy  is  going 
to  be;  ABAC  is  only  a  voluntary  group  of  city  and  county  governments." 
I  think  there  were  eighteen  local  governments  that  had  land  under 
water  in  the  bay  and  there  was  no  way  to  get  them  to  control  them 
selves  voluntarily  to  implement  a  conservation-oriented  plan.   We 
tried  to  ^et  them  to  do  it  and  they  wouldn't  do  it. 

So  that  was  one  thing  that  was  happening — the  power  of  the  Save- 
the-Bay  study  commission  and  the  exceptionally  high  quality  of 
Bodovitz  and  the  staff  doing  that  plan.   The  other  thing  was  that 
the  so-called  "2020  Plan,"  which  was  completed  in,  I  think,  '59, 
was  there  for  Hickey  to  see.   That  plan  said,  "We'll  just  accept 
the  forecasts  for  economic  development  and  population  growth  in  the 
Bay  Area  up  to  the  year  2020,  and  we'll  simply  allocate  industry, 
commerce,  and  residential  areas  on  the  low- lying  lands  of  the  bay  as 
they  spread  out  from  San  Francisco  and  fill  all  those  low-lying 
lands  because  that's  the  way  cities  'always'  have  been  built."  Of 
course,  that's  the  way  in  the  East  most  cities  had  been  built  and 
are  still  being  built. 
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Kent:   That  1959  "2020  Plan"  assumed  the  bay  would  be  filled,  and  assumed 

transit  would  not  significantly  influence  postwar  development  trends. 
So  Rickey  had  that  to  look  at.   Actually,  that  plan  had  played  a 
major  role  in  the  creation  of  the  Save-the-Bay  Association  and  BCDC; 
one  of  its  maps  showed  the  bay  filled  in  from  all  sides  and  inspired 
the  campaign  drawing  called  "Bay  or  River?" 

So  those  things  were  going  on,  but  the  "2020  Plan"  wasn't  in 
the  public  arena.   You  didn't  know  about  it.   So  when  the  big 
decision  was  made  by  Rickey  and  his  regional  planning  committee  to 
not  only  retain  the  1966  open  space  system  proposed  in  the  preliminary 
ABAC  plan,  but  to  double  it  in  size,  and  then  to  publish  that  plan 
and  to  get  both  the  ABAC  supervisors'  group  and  the  city  council 
group  to  approve  it  in  1970 — I  think  that  was  a  tremendous  accomplish 
ment.   We  have  learned  since  then,  as  I  mentioned  last  time,  that 
there  is  no  other  metropolitan  region  in  the  U.S.A.  that  has  ever 
said  there  ought  to  be  a  big  permanent  greenbelt  around  its  existing 
system  of  central  cities. 


The  1970-1990  Regional  Plan:   An  Inspiration  and  a  Problem 

Chall:   Okay,  that  was  1970  and  this  is  1980  and  if  you  were  to  put  a  trans 
parent  slide  over  the  plan  to  show  what  had  happened  in  those  ten 
years,  what  would  you  see? 

Kent:   On  the  negative  side,  from  my  point  of  view,  [I  would  see]  violations 
of  the  plan,  developments  that  have  taken  place  outside  of  the  area 
shown  set  aside  for  development.   These  areas  would  accommodate 
growth  beyond  existing  urbanization  from  1970  all  the  way  up  to 
1990.   It's  important  to  appreciate  that,  while  we  had  about  four  and 
one-half  million  people  in  1970,  the  ABAC  1970-1990  Plan  accommodates 
a  total  of  7.2  million  people  in  a  city-centered  and  compact  way, 
thus  saving  the  greenbelt.   The  actual  population  rate  of  growth 
has  been  slower  than  forecast.   Today  we  have  a  population  of  about 
five  million,  which  is  well  below  what  it  was  forecast  to  have  been. 

However,  the  way  in  which  growth  in  northwestern  Contra  Costa 
County  and  in  Solano  County,  which  you  see  going  on  up  to  Sacramento 
along  I  think  it's  Highway  80 — 

Chall:   It  may  be  80. 

Kent:   Whatever  it  is,  that  whole  area  is  having  a  tremendously  rapid  rate 

of  suburban  tract  development  with  heavy  industry — all  on  agricultural 
land  in  Solano  County — endless  growth  around  Fairfield  and  now  Suisun 
and  Cordelia  and  Vallejo — those  developments  are  in  violation  of  the 
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basic  ideas  of  this  plan.   There  is  still  a  lot  of  land  there  that 
can  be  saved  and  a  lot  of  low  grade  urbanization  that  can  be  filled 
in  and  made  more  useful.   There  is  plenty  of  land  for  accommodating 
industry,  commerce,  and  population  on  the  land  that  has  already  been 
urbanized.   That  was  the  argument,  just  to  fill  in  and  make  it 
slightly  more  dense,  make  use  of  the  tremendous  investment  in  water, 
sewer,  power,  streets,  that  is  there  already. 

I'd  also  have  to  say  that  the  developments  elsewhere  in  Contra 
Costa  County  and  in  eastern  Alameda  County  go  beyond  what  were 
called  for.   Also  the  development  of  the  Santa  Clara  Valley,  the 
fight  that  is  taking  place  now  into  the  southern  end  of  the  valley 
down  near  Gilroy.   However,  the  big  fight  there — that  is  going  to 
be  my  argument  on  the  other  side.   Santa  Clara  County  has  had  a  pro- 
compact  city  development  board  of  supervisors  for  the  last  four  or 
five  years,  and  they  have  passed  regulations  that  are  intended  to 
keep  land  in  agricultural  use  in  the  south  valley;  this  is  a  big 
change. 

The  Napa  County  board  changed  its  point  of  view  in  1968  before 
the  ABAC  1970-1990  plan  was  adopted;  they  passed  the  regulations  creating 
the  Napa  Valley  agricultural  protective  zone  and  that  has  remained — 
for  more  than  a  decade,  now.   Marin  in  1972  passed  its  general  plan 
and  agricultural  zoning  for  the  entire  200,000-acre  privately  owned 
swatch  from  the  Tamalpais  ridge  all  the  way  out  to  Tomales  Bay, 
and  that  has  remained  in  place. 

So  there  are  three  big  county  actions.   Sonoma  County  is  on  the 
razor's  edge  right  now  as  to  whether  it  will  be  a  future  area  committed 
to  sprawl  or  will  develop  differently,  in  accord  with  the  ABAC  plan. 
In  San  Mateo  County  there  is  a  chance  that  the  high  ridge  and  open 
space  system  created  by  the  Hetch  Hetchy  water  system  will  hold  and 
that  the  cities  on  the  bay  shoreline  will  be  held  compact.   The  coastal 
plan  from  '72  on  has  helped. 

Those  are  all  the  Bay  Area  counties;  I've  mentioned  each  one, 
except  San  Francisco.   ABAC  produced  an  additional  document  in  '72 
which  highlighted  the  open  space  system.   The  ABAC  General  Assembly 
meeting  that  was  held  after  the  November,  1972  elections  heard  a 
report  based  on  the  new  document,  and  voted  unanimously  to  reaffirm 
the  open  space  element  of  the  1970-1990  plan.   Already,  at  the 
November  election,  the  Marin  Open  Space  District  had  been  created, 
the  Mid-Peninsula  Open  Space  District  had  been  enlarged,  and  the 
coastal  initiative  had  been  passed.   Those  were  three  big  events  that 
affected  the  Bay  Area  in  major  ways.   The  reaf f irmation  of  the  open 
space  element  in  the  ABAC  plan  was  a  fourth  significant  action. 

The  basic  elements  of  that  plan  are  still  there  to  be  implemented 
when  ways  are  found  to  do  it. 
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Chall:  What  ways  would  you  suggest? 

Kent:   That  leads  us  to  a  discussion  of  People  for  Open  Space.   I  don't  know 
if  you  are  ready  for  that. 

Chall:   No,  let's  let  that  question  hang  for  a  while  then,  since  we've  had 
kind  of  an  overview  of  planning.   We  didn't  finish — 

Kent:    I  call  it  an  overview  of  city  and  metropolitan  planning  and  local 
and  regional  government  ideas.   I'd  like  to  separate  city  planning 
from  local  and  regional  government.   I  think  we  are  discussing  two 
distinct  fields,  or  subjects. 


Analysing  Policies  that  Affect  the  Distribution  of  Population 
Throughout  the  United  States  ## 

Chall:  All  right,  let  me  go  back  to  some  of  the  early  ideas  of  regional 
government  because  that's  what  generally  we  are  supposed  to  be 
dealing  with.   I  have  checked  a  few  of  these  statements  that  I  think 
we  might  want  to  talk  about.   Do  you  have  a  copy  of  this?* 

Kent:   Yes.   Now,  this,  you  must  remember,  was  a  statement  by  six  people 

addressed  to  a  professional  group,  the  Telesis  society,  totally  out 
side  of  government,  and  all  of  those  six  "people  had  been  together  in 
the  San  Francisco  city  planning  staff  sometime  between  '46  and  '48 
when  I  was  there  and  after  I  left  the  staff  to  come  here,  to  the 
university.   Then  Violich  and  Duggar  came  here,  but  we  decided  we 
would  try  to  do  this  assignment  for  Telesis  on  our  own  that  first 
year,  '48  to  '49. 

Chall:  Was  it  accepted? 

Kent:   Yes,  Telesis  was  composed  of  these  six  plus  another  thirty  or  so 

people.   But  there  was  no  great  campaign  to  implement  the  proposals 
in  this  statement.   It  formed  the  basis  of  ideas  that  were  then 
expressed  in  the  second  big  Telesis  exhibit.   The  second  exhibit 
was  in  1950,  more  or  less  similar  to  the  first  Telesis  show  in  1940. 
This  is  the  brochure  for  the  1940  one. 


*"Proposed  Metropolitan  Planning  Principles  and  Objectives  for  the 
Period  1950-1970."  A  draft  prepared  by  George  Duggar,  T.J.  Kent,  Jr. 
(chairman),  James  McCarthy,  William  Spangle,  Jr.,  Francis  Violich, 
and  Sydney  Williams  for  Members  of  Telesis,  1949.   Mimeographed. 
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Chall:   This  isn't  an  extra? 

Kent:   Yes,  you  can  have  that.   That's  a  real  historical  document. 

Chall:   I  should  say  it  is.   Some  of  these  ideas  you  have  in  here  [the  1949 
draft]  are  still  floating  through. 

Kent:   For  sure. 

Chall:   They  are  in  some  of  the  bills  that  we've  talked  about.   I've  just 
wondered  how  you  anticipated,  if  you  did  it  at  all  then,  or  as  you 
worked  through  the  years,  that  some  of  these  concepts  would  come  to 
fruition. 

Kent:   Do  you  mean  on  the  regional  government  thing? 

Chall:   Yes.   I  think  this  is  one  that  shows  up  to  some  extent  in  the 

California  Tomorrow  Plan  of  1970.   [reading  from  page  8  of  "Proposed 
Metropolitan  Planning  Principles  and  Objectives  for  the  Period  1950- 
1970"]:   "We  believe  that  the  urban  expansion  [in  the  Bay  Area]  that 
will  result  from  this  increase" — that's  the  increase  in  population — 
"should  be  controlled  through  definite  national  policy  concerned  with 
the  distribution  of  urban  population  and  through  the  development  of 
an  effective  metropolitan  planning  program  concerned  with  the  proper 
development  of  the  physical  environment."  What  did  you  think  or  hope 
was  going  to  happen  with  national  policy?   I  think  that  I  read  some 
where  that  you  have  never  wanted  to  accept  federal  funds. 

Kent:   Those  ideas  were  influenced,  I  am  sure,  by  two  things  in  particular. 
One  is  Lewis  Mumford  and  his  writings  and  thoughts,  and  secondly, 
the  fact  that  in  1947  the  English  Parliament  passed  the  English  Town 
and  Country  Planning  Act.   That  act  was,  I  guess,  the  first  nation 
wide  action  by  a  democracy,  a  western  democracy,  saying  that  we  are 
going  to  go  from  city  and  county  planning  to  planning  for  the  whole 
territory  of  the  nation.   Of  course,  the  territory  there  is  about  the 
size  of  California,  but  the  mechanism  of  city,  county,  and  areawide 
(for  the  whole  nation)  land  planning  excited  younger  city  planners  at 
the  time.   It  did  include  the  notion  that,  in  England,  the  whole 
operation  would  sooner  or  later  get  around  to  saying  the  location  and 
size  of  cities  on  the  English  countryside  was  a  subject  of  concern 
for  people  who  were  knowledgeable  in  those  matters,  that  you  wouldn't 
just  let  population  move  as  a  result  of  economic  necessity,  being 
pushed  off  the  land,  or  economic  opportunity  going  only  to  one  major 
place,  such  as  London. 

That  was  an  idea  fairly  clearly  in  the  heads  of  most  of  us 
because  before  the  war,  the  English  Town  and  Country  Planning  Associ 
ation,  like  our  Bay  Area  People  for  Open  Space  group,  had  judged  that 
London  was  a  metropolis  that  had  grown  too  large  and  too  dense.   They 
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Kent:   had  developed  ideas  that  would  lower  the  density  of  population  in 

London  and  rebuild  in  new  towns  outside  beyond  the  immediate  built-up 
metropolitan  area.   Those  same  ideas  were  alive  in  England  as  a  whole, 
so  that  the  notion  that  the  Midlands  and  Liverpool  and  all  those 
areas  would  become — or  stay — just  as  grim  as  London  wasn't  acceptable 
to  many  people  and  they  thought  moves  would  be  made  to  change  policies 
at  the  parliamentary  level  that  would  attract  people  to  places  other 
than  cities  that  were  already  too  big. 

Chall:  Has  that  worked  in  London,  do  you  know? 

Kent:   European  countries  that  have  major  "over-developed"  metropolitan 
concentrations  have  not  had, as  yet,  really  successful  experience 
in —  I  don't  want  to  say  controlling  the  distribution  of  population — 
I  want  to  say  in  governing  the  development  of  their  whole  nation 
state,  in  ways  that  are  beneficial  for  the  great  majority  of  their 
people.   They  haven't  as  yet  succeeded  in  modifying  the  policies 
that  they  already  have  that  control — or  influence — where  people  go. 
People  don't  go  to  big  cities  because  they  are  going  to  be  completely 
happy  there.   Lots  of  people  go  to  New  York  City  now  because  that  is 
the  first  step  up  the  ladder  and  as  soon  as  they  can,  they  get  out. 
New  York  City  is  not  a  good  place  for  human  beings,  in  my  judgment, 
especially  for  families  of  moderate  or  low  incomes.   Out  of  twenty 
million  people,  maybe  it's  great  for  five  million. 

Chall:   That  is  the  genesis  of  that  1949  statement  for  Telesis? 

Kent:   Yes,  I  think  so.   At  least,  speaking  for  myself,  I  have  always  assumed 
— I  should  say  I  have  known,  and  this  goes  back  to  my  experience  with 
the  National  Resources  Planning  Board  where  I  was  exposed  to  these 
ideas — that  the  federal  and  state  governments  have  always  had  policies 
and  programs  tht  have  influenced  the  location  of  people  throughout 
the  nation.    For  example,  the  U.S.  homestead  act  is  the  reason  my 
great  uncle  and  his  wife  moved  to  Hopland,  California.   They  got  a 
section  of  land  up  there  in  return  for  "improving"  the  land.   That's 
why  I  knew  something  about  subsistence  farming  all  through  my  child 
hood.   I  went  there  and  worked  summer,  Easter,  and  Christmas  vacations. 

But  there  also  were  policies  in  the  1880s- '90s,  in  the  1860s, 
1870s,  and  '80s,  that  influenced  the  location  and  development  of  rail 
roads  and  the  development  of  towns  on  prime  sites  all  over  the  West, 
from  Chicago  across  the  plains  and  mountains,  all  the  way  to  the 
Pacific,  and  especially  within  California.   You  look  at  the  layout  of 
Fresno  or  Bakersfield  or  Modesto  and  you  know  exactly  where  the 
money  was  made  in  land  speculation.   So  it's  not  a  question  of 
whether  or  not  the  government  has  policies  that  influence  the  location 
of  population;  it's  a  question  of  governing  these  policies  that  do 
locate  population  and  doing  it  thoughtfully,  or  doing  it  for  private, 
huge,  speculative  capitalistic  gain,  and  we  haven't  decided  to  do  it 
thoughtfully,  yet.   But  we  have  done  it  ever  since  we  have  had  the 
nation  in  existence. 
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Kent:   Lincoln  was  a  great  man  for  developing  those  canals,  and  Hamilton  and 

Jefferson  began  arguing  right  off  the  bat,  whether  there  was  going  to 

be  federal  involvement  in  canals.   Jefferson  was  against  it  and 
Hamilton  was  for  it. 

Chall:   In  the  later  years,  when  the  federal  money  came  in  to  help  finance 
planning  in  cities  and  counties,  with  housing  elements  and  I  guess 
some  planning  even  for  open  space,  you  have  not  wanted  to  be  involved. 
Why  is  that? 

Kent:   By  that  time,  I  had  completed  my  quick — relatively  quick — excursion 
as  a  young  professional  person  into  the  realm  of  ideas  that  said  you 
get  things  done  better  if  you  go  to  the  higher  levels  of  government. 
When  I  worked  with  the  National  Resources  Planning  Board  regional 
office  in  the  early  forties,  I  saw  very  little  impact  of  that  work  on 
local  activity.   I  really  had  a  similar  experience,  not  directly,  but 
closely  associated  with  it,  when  there  was  a  state  planning  commission 
under  Culbert  Olson.   Sam  May  was  chairman  of  Governor  Olson's  state 
planning  commission  during  the  latter  years  of  the  Great  Depression. 
Mr.  Tilton  was  the  principal  adviser. 

It  was  a  totally  unacceptable  commission  and  program  in  terms 
of  the  legislature  and  city  and  county  governments  throughout  the 
state.   So  it  didn't  get  a  fair  chance  to  show  what  it  could  do.   That 
commission  was  financed  with  federal,  I  will  call  it,  funny  money. 
It  was  a  commission  that  I  don't  think  the  legislature  or  the  people 
wanted  and,  therefore,  nobody  knew  how  many  good  things  it  did,  or 
proposed.   It  eventually  was  wiped  out  by  Governor  Earl  Warren  and 
for  the  bay  region  was  replaced,  on  the  initiative  of  Governor  Warren, 
by  the  state  Reconstruction  and  Reemployment  Commission  which  then 
became  the  Bay  Area  Council. 

Chall:   Was  that  state  Reconstruction  and  Reemployment  Commission  only  for 
the  Bay  Area?   I  thought  it  was  statewide. 

Kent:   No,  it  was  statewide,  I  think,  but  they  did  excellent  regional 
studies  by  none  other  than  Mr.  Stanbery  who  went  from  the  NRPB 
to  the  state  Reconstruction  and  Reemployment  Commission,  and  later 
he  did  work  for  the  Bay  Area  Council. 

Chall:   They  thought  there  was  going  to  be  a  huge  depression  after  the  war. 
Kent:    Exactly. 
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Analysing  Statewide  Planning 

Chall:   It  didn't  turn  out,  so  they  didn't  need  the  planning,  they  thought. 

Kent:    But  in  the  years  since  then,  despite  all  the  kinds  of  good  legislation, 
most  of  which  I  will  say  grew  out  of  the  Bay  Area  regional  planning 
district  bills  and  then  got  converted  by  Sam  Wood  and  Assemblyman 
Lindsay  and  others  into  statewide  legislation,  there  never  has  been 
a  governor  or  a  legislative  majority  that  wanted  to  deal  with  the  whole 
land  area  of  California  in  what  I  would  call  a  responsible  way — such 
as  the  English  have  been  doing  since  1947,  under  the  Town  and 
Country  Planning  Act  that  was  passed  with  a  very  large  bipartisan 
vote. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  that  time  will  come  here.   It  has  come,  for 
example,  in  Oregon,  the  only  American  state  where  you  have  a  city, 
county  and  statewide  land-use  planning  mechanism  with  a  statement  of 
goals  and  policies  adopted  by  the  legislature,  that  is  doing  what 
we're  talking  about  here.   Now,  the  Oregon  program  only  got  started 
in  '72,  but  it  has  survived  changes  in  administrations.   It  isn't 
fully  operative  yet.   But  I  think  it's  so  strongly  established — three 
initiatives  to  wipe  it  out  have  been  defeated — and  it's  a  basically 
good,  clear  system — that  I  think  it  will  become  a  normal  part  of  the 
Oregon  state  governmental  activity. 

Chall:   What  about  the  concept  of  statewide  planning? 

Kent:   Yes,  this  is  important  for  me  to  say.   [pause]   I  have  been  educated 
to  be  a  city  and  metropolitan  physical  planner  and  I  am  motivated  to 
do  that.   I  am  interested  in  the  physical  environment  of  human  beings 
in  great  cities  and  metropolitan  regions.   Perhaps  it's  because  I 
went  to  M.I.T.  where  I  studied  with  two  very  thoughtful  and  basically 
conservative  people,  Frederick  J.  Adams  and  F lave 1  Shurtliff,  who  was 
a  New  England  lawyer.   We'll  call  him  a  Yankee  lawyer  like  Ephram  Tutt. 
Remember  Ephram  Tutt?   He  was  a  hero  of  Saturday  Evening  Post  stories 
for  years  and  years  in  stories  written  by  a  New  York  lawyer. 

Flavel  Shurtliff  gave  one  seminar  there  on  what  was  called 
City  Planning  Enabling  Legislation.   I  know  that  among  my  colleagues, 
both  in  city  planning  and  in  city  politics,  I  am  considered  to  be 
sort  of  a  nut;  people  think  of  me  33  sort  of  a  nut  on  certain  issues. 
I  believe  in  a  government  of  laws,  which  means  I  am  against  a  govern 
ment  by  men  or  women  acting  without  legislative — i.e.,  written — 
authority.   It  has  always  meant  a  great  deal  to  me  what  the  ordinance 
establishing  the  city  planning  program  actually  said,  or  what  the 
charter  provisions  establishing  the  city  planning  agency  said, 
specifically. 
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Kent:    I  didn't  mention  this  earlier,  but  I  think  it  is  pertinent  now.   In 
1947  in  San  Francisco  at  the  same  November  election  at  which  the 
Transportation  Bond  Issue  was  passed,  as  a  result  of  the  initiative 
of  the  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce,  with  whom  Mr.  Tilton  had  cooperated, 
a  charter  amendment  was  on  the  ballot  which  we  had  not  been  able  to 
slow  down — we  had  not  asked  for  it,  and  we  couldn't  stop  it — that 
strengthened  the  provisions  of  the  charter  defining  the  duties,  role, 
and  authority  of  the  city  planning  commission.   Actually,  those 
provisions  were  ones  that  we  had  finally  drafted — we,  McCarthy  and 
myself — because  the  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  was  going  to  have  some 
kind  of  amendment  in  any  case.   What  we  had  to  do  was  to  ask  ourselves, 
if  we  could  have  our  dreams  come  true,  how  would  we  strengthen  the 
city  planning  agency  in  the  city  government.   We  went  right  back  to 
Mr.  Shurtliff  and  Mr.  Segoe  from  Cincinnati  and  had  to  reexamine  all 
of  those  same  ideas  that  had  been  battled  out  in  this  country  between 
1914  and  1928,  and  which  were  then  attacked  during  the  New  Deal  years 
by  those  who  believed  in  big  government  and  centralized  authority. 

The  1914-1928  ideas  were  crystallized — they  are  talked  about  in 
my  book,  the  Urban  General  Plan  [1964] — in  what  is  called  the  1928 
Standard  City  Planning  Enabling  Act,  which  all  of  these  same  people 
were  involved  in — Shurtliff,  Segoe,  and  Alfred  Bettman  who  worked 
closely  at  that  time  with  Secretary  of  Commerce  Herbert  Hoover,  who 
had  sponsored  the  Standard  Act.   You  don't  need  any  more  authority 
than  the  ideas  spelled  out  in  the  1928  Standard  City  Planning  Enabling 
Act ,  approved  locally  as  an  ordinance  or  as  a  charter  amendment ,  to 
be  able  to  do  an  effective  city  planning  job  in  any  American  city 
government. 

I  guess  what  I'm  really  saying  is  that  the  idea  of  doing  long- 
range  physical  planning  primarily  for  a  territory  far  larger  than  a 
metropolis,  such  as  the  state  of  California,  I  tended  to  think  of 
as  planning  on  a  scale  so  much  larger  and  involving  so  many  different 
kinds  of  factors — environmental,  ecological,  economic  factors — 
different  in  scale  and  in  kind  from  the  things  you  had  to  cope  with 
in  a  metropolis,  that  I  thought  that  job  was  a  different  professional 
arena  of  activity,  which  I  supported,  but  which  I  myself  didn't  feel 
competent  to  perform.   So  I  was  always  in  support  of  someone  like 
Sam  Wood  who  wanted  to  do  that  job,  but  I  didn't  understand  how 
Mr.  Tilton  thought  he  could  do  that  job. 

For  me,  the  job  of  state  planning  had  not  been  spelled  out 

clearly  in  legislation,  which  had  been  done  in  the  1928  Standard  City 

Planning  Enabling  Act.  And  until  that  was  done,  I  thought  the  work 

of  state  planners  would  be  both  misunderstood  and,  probably,  confused. 

Chall:  Was  it  your  assumption  that  city  planners  would  be  asked  to  take  on 
those  state  planning  roles,  like  Elton  Andrews? 
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Kent:    It  was  one  of  my  fears  that  city  planners  would  not  only  be  asked  to 
do  that,  but  that  they  would  accept. 

Chall:   And  they  wouldn't  be  able  to  accomplish  the  task? 

Kent:   Well,  I  may  have  been  wrong  in  my  judgment.   There  doesn't  exist 

a  professional  association  of  state  planners  that  says,  "The  subject 
matter  of  our  field  is  distinctive  from  what  city  planners  do."   I 
think  the  facts  would  show  that,  and  when  such  a  professional  body  of 
men  and  women  develops,  then  governments  at  the  state  level  will 
know  who  to  turn  to  to  advise  them  and  to  do  that  job  well.   They 
will  be  people  well-educated  in  the  role  of  state  government  dealing 
with  city  and  county  governments  and  all  of  the  big  federal  water, 
freeway,  railroad  programs — those  programs  that  operate  on  a  different 
scale  and  for  different  purposes  than  the  programs  city  planning 
agencies  are  typically  concerned  with. 

There  is  an  association  of  state  planning  professionals,  I  guess, 
now  within  the  big  umbrella  of  the  American  Planning  Association,  but 
I  have  never  had  occasion  to  know  those  people  very  well.   I  knew 
Elton  Andrews  extremely  well  and  I  deplored  the  decision  to  staff 
that  big  opportunity  without  some  additional,  strong,  professional 
people  competent  in  the  field  of  state  planning,  but  I  was  never 
in  a  position  to  recommend  who  should  do  it.* 

Chall:   So  you  opposed  it  because  you  felt  that  the  profession  wasn't  ready 
for  it? 

Kent:    I  didn't  oppose  any  decision  on  the  part  of  the  Lindsay  committee, 
or  Sam,  or  California  Tomorrow  in  getting  the  legislature  and  the 
governor  to  see  the  need  for  doing  something  like  that,  nor  did  I 
oppose  that  group  having  a  strong  staff.   I  just  thought  that  the 
notion  that  city  planners  could  be  recruited  to  do  that  with  their 
left  hand  or  right  hand  was  misleading. 


*[Mr.  Kent,  while  reviewing  the  transcript,  added  the  following 
information. ] 

I  served  for  two  years  as  a  member  of  Governor  Pat  Brown's 
state  Planning  Advisory  Committee,  from  1958  until  1960,  when  I 
resigned.   The  committee  under  the  legislation  passed  during  the  late 
1950s  was  intended  to  serve  as  a  state  planning  commission.   I  was 
appointed  by  the  governor,  whom  I  had  known  in  San  Francisco  just 
after  the  war  when  he  was  the  San  Francisco  District  Attorney,  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  League  of  California  Cities.   The  work  of 
the  committee  during  the  two  years  I  served  was  interesting  and 
stimulating.   But  I  was  unable  to  convince  my  colleagues  to  get 
started  on  a  statewide  plan  for  long-range  physical  development,  hence 
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Kent:   I  am  not  here  to  say,  "I  told  you  so,"  at  all,  but  I  have  yet  to 

see  a  strong,  well-organized  state  planning  operation  that  is  defined 
in  terms  of  its  subject  matter  responsibility.   I  know  the  OPR 
[Office  of  Planning  and  Research]  staff  says  they'll  plan  anything — 
the  governor's  whim  as  well  as  taking  on  the  water  resources  depart 
ment  and  the  state  Division  of  Highways.  Well,  they  have  a  hit  or  miss 
approach,  they  tend  not  to  take  on  the  big  battles.   They  tend  to  do 
relatively  unimportant  things,  to  avoid  the  major  issues  of 
California's  future.   That's  my  humble  opinion! 

Chall:   Have  you  been  knowledgeable  enough  about  the  so-called  urban  plan  of 
OPR? 

Kent:   The  urban  strategy?  Yes,  I  thought  that  was  excellent.   Michael 

Fischer,  who  is  a  UC  DCRP  [Department  of  City  and  Regional  Planning] 
graduate,  was  the  assistant  director  of  OPR  at  the  time  this  work 
was  done. 

Chall:   Yes,  and  Bill  Press  was  the  director. 

Kent:   Michael  Fischer  was  Press's  assistant  then.   I  think  the  urban 

strategy — I  may  not  be  fair  in  saying  this — but  I  think  the  urban 
strategy  is  a  thoughtful  reconsideration  and  then  restatement  at  the 
statewide  level  of  what  Mr.  Hickey  embodied  in  the  ABAC  plan,  which 
was  city-centered,  compact  development.   The  big  difference  is  that 
for  the  huge  territory  known  as  the  bay  region,  Mr.  Hickey  said,  "If 
you  are  going  to  do  that,  you  have  to  have  a  permanent  open  space 
system"  and  the  statewide  urban  strategy  doesn't  do  that.   If  you 
read  the  urban  strategy,  all  it  says  basically  is  that  you  ought  to 
urbanize  neatly  and  carefully,  everywhere.   There  is  no  statewide 
proposal  parallel  to  the  ABAC  plan  that  says  the  statewide  system  of 
agricultural  and  productive  open  lands  should  be  protected  permanently. 

Anyhow,  the  urban  strategy  was  good,  it  was  helpful,  and  it  has 
had  an  impact  and  it  will  continue  to  have  an  impact.   Okay,  that's 
a  start. 

Chall:   Are  you  ready  to  leave? 

Kent:   I  think  the  bells  are  ringing.   [Campanile  on  the  Berkeley  campus] 

Chall:   The  bells  are  ringing.   I'm  going  to  stop. 


I  resigned  after  discussing  my  reasons  for  doing  so  with  them  and 
the  governor  and  the  officers  of  the  league.   The  committee  continued 
for  several  years,  mainly  as  a  reviewing  agency  for  federal  grants 
to  local  governments  concerned  with  city  and  regional  planning 
programs. 
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UPHOLDING  THE  HOME-RULE  TRADITION  WITHIN  A  REGIONAL  GOVERNMENT 
FRAMEWORK 

[Interview  3:   January  22,  1982 ]## 


Chall: 
Kent: 

Chall : 

Kent: 

Chall: 

Kent: 


Chall: 
Kent: 


While  I  am  testing  the  equipment  to  make  sure  we  can  be  heard,  you 
might  tell  me  how  your  home  in  Inverness  came  through  the  storm  in 
January . 

We  got  badly  mauled,  but  nobody  was  hurt  and  we'll  be  able  to  do 
something,  I  think.   We'll  have  to  wait  for  another  two  months  to 
see. 

That  is  the  property — 

It  was  the  property  and  the  house;  it  was  a  major  disaster. 


Is  that  so?  After  all  the  years  you  have  lived  there, 
the  first  major  storm? 


This  was 


There  was  never,  never  a  storm  like  this  in  all  the  years  my  family 
has  had  a  summer  place — in  Inverness,  since  1889 — I  mean  thirteen 
inches  of  rain  basically  in  twelve  hours  and  right  at  one  place  on 
the  coast,  on  the  Inverness  ridge  right  above  our  town  and  the  valley 
where  our  house  is  located.   But  we've  been  there  for  the  past  two 
weekends  and  we  can't  do  anything  more  until  the  winter  ends. 

But  you  can  get  into  the  house? 

Oh,  yes,  I'll  show  you  pictures  if  you  ask  too  much  about  it! 
[laughter]   I  only  got  them  yesterday.   [tape  interruption  while 
Mr.  Kent  shows  pictures  of  the  devastation  inflicted  on  his  home  and 
the  surrounding  property] 
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Federal  Aid  to  City  and  Regional  Planning:   An  Opposing  Position 


Now,  last  time  you  told  me  why  you  didn't  like  federal  aid  to  local 
planning.   However,  ABAC  really  survived  in  many  ways  because  of 
federal  assistance.   Also  all  planning  district  legislation  always 
indicated  that  ABAC,  or  whatever  the  planning  district,  would  be  the 
contract  agency  with  the  federal  government  and  state  government  for 
planning  grants.   I  just  wondered  what  your  opinions  are  regarding 
that  kind  of  indirect  federal  planning  and  the  conditions  the  govern 
ment  imposed  upon  ABAC,  other  agencies,  and  cities.   How  did  you  feel 
about  that? 

[pause]   I  continue  to  believe  that  if,  when  ABAC  was  formed,  the 
elected  officials,  who  were  the  leaders,  had  held  to  the  basic  point 
of  view  that  was  presented,  in  language,   when  all  of  us  involved 
voted  to  create  ABAC — the  city  councils  from  all  over  the  Bay  Area — 
that  ABAC  would  be  stronger  today  than  it  is.   Now,  what  they  did 
initially,  in  writing — the  Berkeley  City  Council  thoroughly  debated 
the  language  of  the  proposed  agreement  between  the  cities  and  counties 
to  create  ABAC  before  we  approved  it — was  to  say  that  we  would  create 
this  voluntary  association  of  local  governments  and  that  we  would 
finance  it  ourselves.   I'm  talking  about  1961.   The  dates  were  1960-61, 
maybe  '59,  "60,  '61.   Of  course,  I  held  these  views  long  prior  to 
that,  and  also  the  debates  started  before  Berkeley's  liberal  Democrats 
took  over  (we  gained  our  majority  in  '61). 

Claude  Hutchison  was  mayor  and  Arthur  Beckley  was  the  leader  of 
the  council.   Do  you  remember  Beckley?  Beckley  served  for  many  years. 
He  was  the  vice-mayor  and  the  dominant  figure.   He  was  the  vice- 
president  of  Cutter  Lab;  I  will  say  a  staunch,  very  decent,  rough  and 
tough  conservative.   He  was  a  lobbyist  in  Sacramento  for  Cutter  Lab 
and  in  that  capacity  he  was  able  to  lobby  on  behalf  of  Berkeley,  which 
he  loved  to  do.   He  was  Berkeley's  official  Sacramento  lobbyist  when 
necessary.   But  he  also  did  that  on  behalf  of  the  cities  of  the  Bay 
Area  since  we  had  no  lobbyists  there. 

So  the  debates  took  place  before  the  liberal  Democrats  took  over 
in  '61  at  the  Berkeley  council  level,  and  the  three  of  us  involved  on 
the  council  who  were  minority  council  members — Bernice  [May] ,  Arthur 
Harris,  and  myself — didn't  agree  on  this  point.   Both  Bernice  and 
Art  Harris  were  liberal  Democrats  who  were  for  lederal  aid  and  money 
and  strings  and  all.   They  weren't  for  the  strings,  but  they  would 
take  the  money  no  matter  what.   I  was  a  Jeffersonian  Democrat, 
wanting  local  governments  to  do  this  themselves  because  I  didn't 
trust  the  long-term  effect  of  federal  financial  aid  in  any  field,  and 
also  because  I  thought  the  Bay  Area  which  was  the  second  richest 
metropolitan  area  in  the  nation,  could  easily  finance  its  own  limited 
local  government  association  as  well  as  its  own  local  governments,  and 
not  have  any  of  that  funny  business  which  comes  with  outside  money 
and  strings. 
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Kent:   Now,  that  sounds  like  an  antediluvian  point  of  view,  but  it's  the 

dominant  view  in  the  nation  today,  thank  God.   Now  if  you  go  back  to 
the  period  roughly  when  ABAC  started  to  do  more  than  just  meet  and 
talk,  instead  of  financing  its  own  new  programs,  it  began  to  look 
longingly  at  federal  funds  available  at  the  beginning  of  the  Kennedy 
regime  and  then  the  shift  to  LBJ  in  '62,  '63,  '64,  in  there.   I 
think  that  was  done  primarily  by  the  city  managers  and  the  city 
planning  directors  who  recommended  to  ABAC  elected  officials,  "go  for 
that  federal  money,"  which  I  called  funny  money — 701  grants,  regional 
planning  programs. 

This  led  to  some  excellent  work  professionally,  as  you  know.   I 
later  was  able  to  see  this.   I  helped  Jim  Rickey;  I  worked  with  him, 
but  I  didn't  believe  that  what  ABAC  was  doing  was  right.   I  thought 
it  was  weakening  ABAG's  moral  fiber  and  ability  to  control  its  own 
growth  and  define  its  own  role.   I  was  for  slow  but  sure,  locally 
financed,  instead  of  fast  and  easy,  growth.   Basically  that  explains 
my  whole  position  and  I  haven't  changed  on  that. 

Now,  when  Proposition  13,  which  was  three  years  ago  or  something 
like  that?  [June,  1978]  came  along,  this  basic  issue  of  how  to  finance 
and  control  local  government  without  federal  or  state  aid  was  finally 
recognized  as  a  contemporary  issue  of  major  importance.   It's  • 
positively  weird,  I  think,  historically,  that  Proposition  13  was 
enacted  and  then  Reagan  was  elected  president,  both  of  them  by  odd 
sort  of  chance,  saying  "We're  going  to  knock  out,  first  of  all, 
local  government  access  to  its  own  assured  traditional  tax  base — the 
property  tax — and  secondly,  take  away  federally-supported  local-aid 
programs.   Now,  what  I  hope  and  what  I  confidently  expect  is  that 
California's  "home  rule"  city  governments,  through  the  League  of 
Cities,  eventually  will  say,  "We  must  have  access  to  a  reliable  and 
large  source  of  money  within   our  own  municipal  boundaries.   We  are 
not  poor.   We're  the  richest  state  in  the  richest  nation  in  the  world 
and  we  have  the  richest  cities,  so  we  need  the  income  tax  and  we're 
going  to  get  it  and  then  we're  going  to  govern  ourselves  properly, 
once  again." 

Now,  that's  just  pure,  old  fashioned  Jef fersonianism,  I  think, 
as  I  see  it.   Unless  we  do  that,  we  are  going  to  create  social  unrest, 
which  is  agonizing  for  any  of  us  to  see.   This  is  what  will  happen  if 
the  cities  do  not  have  enough  income  to  provide  essential  social 
Cervices  and  environmental  programs  and  if  the  federal  government 
continues  to  cut  back  and  eliminate  federal  aid  to  cities.   Yet  this 
will  lead  to  a  more  radical  coalition  on  the  left,  which  I  want, 
but  I  don't  want  to  get  it  on  the  backs  of  the  poor — as  a  result  of 
more  needless  suffering.   It  will  also  lead,  I  think,  to  a  stronger 
understanding  of  what  we  really  need  to  do  at  the  metropolitan  level 
to  meet  social  and  physical  needs,  and  it  will  result,  I  think,  in  a 
more  consciously  limited  kind  of  regional  government.   That's  another 
subject  I'm  concerned  about. 
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Chall:   More  limited  than  what  it  has  been? 

Kent:   More  limited  than  what  we  have  been  pushing  for  and  more  consciously 
controlled  to  keep  it  from  expanding  needlessly  once  we  create  it. 

Chall:   You  had  better  define  some  of  that  because  when  you  say  more  limited 
than  what  we  have  agreed,  I'm  not  sure  I  understand. 

Kent:    I'm  not  really  an  expert  on  the  Knox  bills — I  was  away  on  sabbatical. 
I  was  away  with  Shelley  in  1966  and  1967  and  then  away  on  sabbatical 
in  '70- '71,  and  that's  when  it  got  put  together;  the  late  sixties  and 
early  seventies.   I  supported  Bill  Evers  and  POS  [People  for  Open 
Space]  and  the  people  who  formed  AREA,  the  Association  for  a  Regional 
Environmental  Agency . 

Chall:   Yes,  they  were  strongly  in  support  of  the  Knox  bill  AB  1057  in  1971. 

Kent:   Yes,  that  was  terrific.   But  at  that  time,  and  I  think  we  defined  it 
in  the  San  Francisco  resolution,*  we  said  there  ought  to  be  a  single, 
unified  metropolitan  government  dealing  with  air  pollution,  water 
quality  control,  I  say  BART — 

Chall:  Transportation. 

Kent:  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  that. 

Chall:  That  was  in  there. 

Kent:  I'm  not  sure  it  was. 

Chall:  Maybe  it  wasn't.   Maybe  it  was  in  something  else  I  read. 

Kent:  I've  got  it  right  here.   I  was  for  taking  over  the — 

Chall:  [goes  through  papers]   We're  looking  for  the — 

Kent:   The  San  Francisco  resolution;  here  it  is.   Here  is  a  copy  for  you 

and  a  copy  for  me.   The  third  paragraph.   [laughs]   I  list  the  green- 
belt  district  first.   The  second  is  areawide  airport  planning  and 


*"Establishing  Policy  Concerning  San  Francisco  and  Future  Governmental 
Needs  of  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area,  and  Establishing  Guidelines 
and  Principles  to  be  Observed  by  San  Francisco's  Delegates  to  the 
Association  of  Bay  Area  Governments-."  Unanimously  approved  by  the 
San  Francisco  Board  of  Supervisors,  April  11,  1966.   File  No.  165-66 
Resolution  No.  137-66. 
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Kent:    financing.   That  was  more  San  Francisco's  concern  than  mine.   No, 
wait  a  minute.   These  were  the  reasons  why  we  were  discussing  it. 
So  we  get  over  here  to  the  third  paragraph  under  General  Policy 
Guidelines  here:  [reading  page  2]    Existing  areawide  governmental 
functions  which  should  be  unified  as  soon  as  possible  include: 
air  pollution  [control],  water  pollution  [control],  BCDC,  areawide 
transportation  planning,  comprehensive  Bay  Area  development  planning. 

Chall:   Then,  "eventually  the  Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit  District..." 

Kent:   Right;  this  was  within  San  Francisco  politics.   So  those  would  be 
six  things,  right? 

Chall  :  Yes  . 

Kent:   What  were  we  saying  now?   Those  were  six  specific  functions  which 

should  be  brought  together  —  unified  —  and  performed  by  a  metropolitan 
government  . 


The  Difference  Between  Regional  Government  and  a  Regional  Planning 
Agency 

Chall:   Now,  I  want  to  go  back  to  see  if  I  understand  what  you  meant  by  the 

statement  about  consciously  limiting  what  we  agreed  that  metropolitan 
government  ought  to  be. 

Kent:    I  know.   That's  a  confusing  statement  unless  I  explain  it. 

Chall:   Because  I  thought  it  was  quite  limited  already  and  that  it  had  been 
agreed  to  be  limited. 

Kent:    I  may  be  proven  to  be  mistaken  on  that,  but  let  me  say  what  I  think 

I  mean.   First  of  all,  I  was  never  really,  I  don't  believe,  historically 

a  strong  critic  of  the  Knox  bill.   I  supported  that  effort,  but 

there  were  two  points  in  there  which  I  felt  strongly  probably  weren't 

going  to  get  shaped  the  way  I  felt  they  should  be  shaped.   One  had 

to  do  with  the  way  in  which  you  limited  the  functions  that  the  regional 

government  would  be  responsible  for  at  the  beginning  and,  by  implica 

tion,  in  the  future.   Lots  of  people  referred  to  the  Knox  bill,  not 

as  a  regional  limited  government  bill,  they  referred  to  it  as  a  regional 

planning  bill.   They  were  going  to  create  what  they  called  a  "regional 

planning  agency."   [taps  desk  to  emphasize  each  word]   Do  you  recall 

that?  * 


*See  interview  with  John  Knox  in  Land-Use  Planning  series,  Volume  III. 
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Kent:   Now,  I  thought  that  was  subterfuge.   I  know  what  regional  planning 
is;  you  know  what  regional  planning  is.   All  regional  planning  ever 
does  is  to  prepare  plans  for  a  governing  body  to  consider  and  act 
upon — the  plans  typically  deal  with  long-range  physical  development 
issues  and  include  all  of  the  private  property  regulations  and  all 
public  works.   The  Knox  bill  proposed  a  limited  regional  government 
that  had  certain  operating  and  regulating  functions.   I  have  forgotten 
exactly  what  they  were.   I  don't  think  they  were  exactly  air  pollution, 
water  pollution,  BCDC — the  ones  called  for  by  the  1966  San  Francisco 
resulution. 

Chall:   Some  of  them  were. 

Kent:   Some  were  in,  some  were  out.   The  San  Francisco  resolution  called  for 
five  regional  operating  departments  and  one  regional  planning 
department .   It  would  have  been  misleading  to  call  the  limited 
regional  government  we  advocated  a  "regional  planning  agency." 

Chall:   But  that's  just  what  you  had  agreed  upon  in  1966. 


The  ABAC  Goals  and  Organization  Committee 

Kent:   Well,  I  and  the  city  of  San  Francisco.   This  1966  San  Francisco 

resolution  then  went  from  the  city  of  San  Francisco — I'll  get  back  to 
the  other  point  in  a  minute — to  the  ABAC  Go  Committee — goals  and 
organization.   Shelley  was  a  member  of  that  and  as  his  deputy  I  was 
his  alternate.   That  committee,  with  Wes  McClure,  a  very  important 
figure  in  all  of  this — very  important — the  San  Leandro  city  manager, 
Victor  Jones,  Stan  Scott,  Gene  Lee  were  all  very  influential.   In  fact, 
Gene  had  worked  in  San  Leandro  for  a  while.   The  1966  San  Francisco 
resolution  went  to  the  Go  Committee  and  the  Go  Committee,  after 
several  months  of  debate,  did  agree  upon  and  publish  a  report  called 
the  Regional  Home  Rule  Report.*  Did  you  ever  see  that  report? 

Chall:   No. 


*Regional  Home  Rule  and  Government  of  the  Bay  Area,  Report  of  the 
Goals  and  Organization  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly,  Association 
of  Bay  Area  Governments,  1966. 

See  Appendix  for  excerpts  from  the  report  and  follow-up  comments 
and  recommendations. 
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Kent:    It's  crucial  because  the  committee  took  the  ideas  expressed  in  the 
San  Francisco  resolution,   plus  ideas  that  Wes  and  others  had,  and 
completed  the  report  and  got  it  approved  by  the  ABAC  assembly — I 
guess  it  must  have  been  in  '67.* 

This  was  a  proposal  by  ABAC — of  local  governments — for  a  limited 
function,  regional  government,  with  a  portion  of  the  governing  board 
to  be  directly  elected.   I  may  be  mistaken  about  this  latter  point. 
San  Francisco  had  recommended  this;  ABAC  may  not  at  this  time  have 
agreed  to  any  directly  elected  legislators  for  the  proposed  regional 
government.   ABAC  backed  the  Go  Committee  report — that's  what  came  out 
of  this  effort  and  Wes  McClure's  effort  basically.   It  led  to  ABAC 
support  for  the  future  Knox  bills. 

Chall:   That  was  not  in  AB  1846 — the  suggestion  for  directly  elected  members. 

Kent:    I  don't  know  the  bill  numbers.   I'm  not  sure  what  specific  bill  came 
out  of  that.   All  I  know  that  is  important  in  this  context  is  that 
ABAC  itself,  was  studying  its  future  and  that  study  of  its  own  future 
came  from  a  resolution  which  the  Berkeley  delegation  had  introduced 
in  '64,  and  which  was  then  influenced  by  the  1966  San  Francisco 
resolution. 

The  resolution  by  Berkeley,  which  I  wrote  and  presented  to  the 
ABAC  assembly,  said  ABAC  must  study  its  own  future  because  here  we 
are  supporting  the  creation  of  this,  that,  and  the  other  thing,  and 
it  was  difficult  at  that  time  to  get  ABAC  to  support  the  idea  of  a 
permanent  BCDC.   So  some  of  us  said,  "We've  got  to  back  that,  but  if 
ABAC  is  worried  about  its  future,  it  ought  to  set  up  a  committee  and 
take  a  position  on  these  things."  Then  that  led  to  the  Go  Committee, 
which — 

Chall:  You  sat  in  on? 

Kent:   Yes,  I  was  there  and  voted  on  behalf  of  Mayor  Shelley.   That  was  a 

genuine,  in-house,  ABAC,  top-level  effort,  i.e.,  no  "funny  money"  for 
new,  outside  consultants,  et  cetera;  we  did  it  ourselves.   The 
elected  officials  ran  the  show  and  they  decided  that  the  Bay  Area 
needed  a  limited  function,  metropolitan  government  with  some  grouping 
like  this.   But  the  other  thing  I  wanted  to  say  is  that — 

Chall:   Is  that  the  sort  of  thing  that  you  would  still  back? 
Kent:   Yes,  sure — locally  financed,  I  hasten  to  add!   [chuckles] 
Chall:  Okay,  locally  financed. 


*See  interview  with  Victor  Jones  in  this  volume. 
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The  Home  Rule  Tradition 


Kent:   But  I  would  be  very  careful  to  call  it  a  limited  function,  regional 
government.   I  would  not  call  it  a  Bay  Area  regional  planning 
agency.   So,  point  number  one  in  qualifying  this  statement  is  that  a 
regional  planning  agency,  unless  you  tell  me  what  government  and 
governing  body  the  agency  is  serving,  is  basically  meaningless.   If 
you  suggest  by  regional  planning  that  it  doesn't  have  power  and  then 
the  Knox  bill  did  have  power  for  these  four  of  five  specific  operating 
functions,  that's  misleading.   It's  not  only  misleading  as  to  the 
actual  functions  that  are  in  the  bill,  it  opens  the  door  to  the  idea 
that  there  can  be  other  functions  unspecified  in  the  bill — that's 
regional  government  by  implication.   It's  a  real  government,  it's 
just  not  a  regional  planning  agency;  it  has  the  power  to  raise  money 
and  spend  money  and  impose  its  will  in  certain  specified  areas. 

I  think,  as  an  American,  that  local  governments  should  be  all- 
purpose  governments  and  everything  above  them  should  be  limited  in 
function — metropolitan,  state,  and  federal.   That  happens  to  be  my 
point  of  view  and  that  is  the  tradition  of  California  and  of  a 
few  states  in  the  union  where,  at  least  in  my  understanding,  the 
municipal  home  rule  tradition  is  appreciated  as  precious  and  unusual. 
There  are  only  a  few  nation  states  that  have  it.   Sweden  is  one; 
Switzerland  is  another.   It's  where  the  local  communities  decide 
what  they  are  going  to  do  to  govern  themselves  and  no  person  >or 
other  "higher  level"  government  can  limit  what  they  decide  they 
can  deal  with.   If  they  decide  it's  a  "local  affair,"  then  they  can 
deal  with  it.   They  don't  have  to  ask  for  permission  from  anybody. 

Berkeley  wanted  to  do  things  on  anti-discrimination  in  '61. 
We  didn't  have  to  ask  anybody,  although  the  opposition  said, 
"You  can't  do  that."  We  said,  "We  can  do  that."  The  same  thing  was 
true  on  other  issues.   Berkeley's  decision  to  change  the  BART  system 
was  a  self-government  decision.   So  it's  a  very  important  thing,  I 
think;  but  in  these  times,  ever  since  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  said, 
"Big  Daddy  will  solve  all  of  your  problems,"  Americans  have  been 
weak,  I  think,  on  this  score. 

Chall:   The  federal  government  has  quite  a  bit  of  power  even  without  doling 
out  money  into  the  local  sphere,  so  you  still  must  have  some  kind  of 
cooperating  or  coordinating  arrangement  with  the  federal  government 
in  some  way.   How  would  you  deal  with  that? 

Kent:   Let  us  take,  for  example,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  what  they  do 
in  the  bay.   The  federal  government  under  the — I  mean  I'm  really  a 
nut  about  this,  as  you  appreciate  [laughs] — the  federal  government 
was  given  a  certain  limited  number  of  things  to  do  when  it  was 
created — "sacred  limitations"  is  what  John  Adams  called  the  provisions 
of  the  Constitution  that  limited  the  federal  government  to  certain 
specified  functions.   Jefferson  wasn't  around  when  they  wrote  the 
Constitution,  unfortunately,  I  think,  or  they  would  be  even  more  firmly 
defined. 
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Kent:    But  then  the  general  welfare  clause  was  in  there  and  when  we  had 
the  big  massive  period  of  doubt  about  capitalism  in  1930- '36,  the 
savior  came  in  (FDR)  and  he  and  his  supporters  said,  "Because  of 
this  general  welfare  clause,  the  federal  government  is  going  to  do 
whatever  we  have  to  do  to  save  this  economy  and  this  nation."  That's 
my  view.   We  became  reliant  on  federal  funds  for  any  number  of 
domestic  programs  that  the  federal  government  was  never  intended  to 
perform  and  is  and  always  will  be  incompetent  to  perform. 

It  was  unable  to  give  money  to  states  without  strings  to  meet 
those  needs  because  of  the  way  that  Congress  and  the  congressional 
districts  loved  to  have  their  own  pork  barrel  operations.   They  had 
learned  the  pork  barrel  operation  through  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
and  the  domestic  job  given  the  corps  after  the  Revolutionary  War. 
The  Congress  organized  the  corps  this  way  to  keep  a  military  elite 
group  in  being  during  peacetime.   The  Corps  of  Engineers  was  assigned 
to  be  the  engineer  corps  of  the  U.S.  Congress  and  they  were  told  to 
take  care  of  all  waterways  and  coastal  areas  and  things  like  that. 
That's  another  thing  we  don't  need,  I  think,  but  we're  stuck  with 
it  and  they  ended  up  then  by  damming  every  river  and  doing  everything, 
and  they're  still  doing  it  and  the  Congress  loves  it.   Well,  the 
symbolic  action  that  you  see  there  is  just  what  Roosevelt  did  then  on 
social  programs  and  there  is  no  way  bureaucrats  in  Washington  will 
let  go  of  power  to  regional  offices  or  to  local  officials. 

There  are  able,  young,  professional  people  in  welfare  and  in 
city  planning.   Some  of  them  will  always  be  motivated  to  go  to 
Washington  and  they'll  write  little  memos.   They'll  tell  people  what 
do  do  in  the  field  and  if  you  don't  do  it,  you  don't  get  the  money. 
I  know  this.   I  mean  a  certain  number  of  our  best  students  always 
love  the  idea  initially  of  going  to  Washington,  and  then  they  tell 
people  exactly  what  kind  of  plan  to  make  for  their  city  or  metropolitan 
region,  such  as  the  Bay  Area:   "You've  got  to  do  this  and  this  and 
this,  or  additional  federal  funds  will  not  be  available." 

It's  a  self-defeating,  debilitating  relationship,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  especially  for  a  free  people  three  thousand  miles  from 
Moscow  (i.e.,  Washington)  over  there.   This  (the  Bay  Area)  is 
Vladivostok.   [spreads  arms  apart  to  indicate  distance]   They  just 
can't  tell  us  how  to  organize  things  and  do  things  that  will  work  at 
the  local  level,  but  they  keep  on  trying  "to  help." 

I  come  from  San  Francisco.   When  you  have  a  weird  city  that  loves 
transit  and  stops  freeways — I  mean,  for  a  time  the  feds  just  wanted 
to  have  freeways  all  over  the  place.   I'm  going  on  and  on,  but  believe 
you  me,  there  is  a  lot  of  experience  that  has  influenced  me  and  it's 
not  a  recent  thing,  and  I  don't  think  it's  warped — my  basic  point  of 
view. 
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Kent:    I  think  strong,  self-reliant,  "home  rule"  city  governments  are  going 
to  come  back.   I  am  completely  in  favor  of  President  Reagan's  funda 
mental  philosophy  which  says,  "At  the  local  level,  local  programs" — 
and  that  includes  metropolitan — "the  federal  government  should  get 
out  of  local  affairs  as  fast  as  it  can."   I  hope  the  federal  govern 
ment  doesn't  help  us  finance  local  things.   We  ought  to  figure  that 
out  for  ourselves,  but  I  know  that  we  are  going  to  stumble  around  for 
several  decades  before  we  do  that.   Maybe  that's  enough  of  that.   Does 
that  answer  your  question?  Maybe  not. 

Chall:   Just  about.   But  I  think  you  might  want  to  discuss  the  Knox  bills  in 
more  detail  than  you  have  so  far. 

Kent:   Okay,  you're  very  patient!   [laughter]   Knox  and  Wes  McClure  and  all 
those  people  involved  in  drafting  that  good  bill,  the  Knox  bill, 
of  the  early  1970s — by  calling  it  a  regional  planning  agency,  I  think 
that  was  a  seriously  inaccurate  title.   They  were  really  going  for  a 
limited  function  regional  government. 

Chall:   That's  a  good  point  because  I  don't  know  what  that  was  called. 

Kent:    It  was,  that  I  know.* 

Chall:   But  you  still  would  be  for  a  regional  planning  agency? 

Kent:   Let's  get  this  clear.   I  think  there  should  be  a  limited  function 

regional  government.   By  limited  function  I  mean  it  should  be  clearly 
restricted  to  certain  specified  jobs,  one  of  which  is  regional 
plan-making — no  question.   The  regional  plan,  if  it's  the  kind  of 
plan  that  seems  reasonable  to  someone  like  me,  as  I  think  it  would 
seem  reasonable  to  anybody  in  city  government  who  knows  what  a  city 
plan  is — would  indicate  that  the  region  definitely  has  certain  un 
met  regional  needs,  in  addition  to,  we'll  say,  the  four  regional 
functions  already  agreed  upon — air,  water,  BCDC,  and  BART. 

For  example,  as  you  know,  I'm  an  advocate  of  a  regional  green- 
belt.   If  the  plan,  which  the  regional  planning  agency  had  prepared, 
said  that  the  Bay  Area  needed  a  regional  greenbelt  and  there  was  no 
agency  to  implement  it,  then  I  would  think  the  governing  board  would 
say,  "We  ought  to  recommend  the  creation  of  a  greenbelt  agency. 
Let's  go  to  the  city  and  county  governments,  go  to  the  state  govern 
ment,  and  have  it  created  just  as  BART  was  created,  just  as  the  air 
pollution  thing  was  created,  and  have  that  job  assigned  to  us." 
There  will  be  one  or  two  additional  functions,  such  as  this.   I  don't 
deny  that.   There  could  easily  be  some  kind  of  function  that  would 
deal  with  education  at  the  metropolitan  level  that  was  limited  to 
the  reallocation  of  funds  within  the  Bay  Area  to  be  fair;  I'd  rather 
do  that  here,  in  the  Bay  Area,  than  at  the  state  level.   But  they'd 
have  to  be  discovered  one  at  a  time,  debated  one  at  a  time,  and 
added  one  at  a  time. 


*Knox  bills  AB  2310,  1057,  2040,  625  all  used  term  agency  in 
their  titles. 
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Chall:   Yes,  and  that's  all  right? 
Kent:   Sure,  it  is! 

Chall:   So  your  limited  function  regional  government  or  metropolitan  govern 
ment  would  take  under  its  wing  various  single-purpose  agencies  like 
BCDC,  like  the  greenbelt? 

Kent:    It  wouldn't  take  it  under  its  wing;  it  would  have  those  given  to  it 
by  the  state  legislature  when  the  legislature  acted  to  create  the 
limited  regional  government. 

Chall:   Right,  and  how  would  those — 

Kent:   They  would  be  departments  of  the  government  in  exactly  the  same  way 
that  the  London  limited  function  regional  government  was  created  in 
1963  by  the  Parliament.   It  kept  local  governments  strong,  with 
undefined,  i.e.,  "home  rule,"  powers   and  it  created  a  limited 
function  metropolitan  government,  just  as  the  states  were 
initially  undefined  in  their  scope  and  the  federal  government  was 
limited  to  dealing  with  foreign  affairs,  the  post  of f ice, Indian  lands, 
and  three  or  four  other  functions — but  no  more. 

Chall:   Your  open  space  plan  in  relationship  to  this  concept  would  seem  to 

me  to  be  so  strong  in  its  powers,  in  its  authority — it's  almost  like 
the  tail  wagging  the  dog. 

Kent:    It's  one-half  of  the  plan.   It's  the  non-urban  part. 

Chall:   But  the  urban  part  is  a  part  of  it — to  be  taken  into  consideration. 

Kent:   Well,  that's  part  of  the  regional  plan.   The  ABAC  regional  plan  is 

for  compact  city-centered  development  surrounded  by  a  permanent  open 
space  system;  two  sides.   It  just  so  happens  that  the  open  space  is 
four  million  acres  out  of  roughly  four  and  a  half  million,  and  the 
remaining  500,000  acres  are  urbanized  or  are  to  be  urbanized.   That's 
where  people,  industry,  and  economic  activity  are  located.   But 
where  the  500,000  acres  are  you  have  ninety-two  local  governments 
dealing  with  those  problems.   Where  you  have  the  four  million  acres, 
you  have  eight  county  governments,  which  are  not  able  to  meet  regional 
needs,  in  my  opinion.   So  I  am  for  some  kind  of  a  regional  agency 
working  in  collaboration  with  the  eight  counties,  just  as  BCDC  works 
in  collaboration  with  the  counties  and  the  cities  whose  lands  extend 
into  the  bay. 

Chall:   But  BCDC,  working  with  the  bay,  is  so  small  compared  to — it  is  minor 
almost — compared  to  what  you  are  talking  about  in  terms  of  four 
million  acres  as  opposed  to   500,000  acres  that  it  still  seems  as  if 
the  tail  would  wag  that  dog.   You  couldn't  plan  for  urban  space  and 
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Chall:  you  couldn't  plan  for  open  space  unless  it  were  one  massive  plan 
which  had  to  be  not  only  coordinated  but  implemented  with  strong 
police  power. 

Kent:   Well,  you're  a  regionalist.  I'm  a  localist,  primarily,  and  a 

regionalist  secondarily.   I  think  from  the  way  I  have  lived  and 
learned  and  experienced  metropolitan  things  that  if  you  have  a  system 
of  strong  local  government  all  over  the  area,  not  just  one  big  city 
covering  the  urbanized  area — such  as  New  York,  you  have  a  lot  of 
decisions  that  however  untidy  it  may  seem,  they  can  be  made 
effectively. 

For  example,  Berkeley  and  Albany.   You  wouldn't  think  there  was 
any  need  for  Albany,  but  it's  great  to  have  those  thirty  thousand 
people  take  care  of  their  own  show  and  on  a  lot  of  things  that 
you  think  would  be  in  conflict,  they  are  not  in  conflict — zoning, 
for  example. 


The  Relationship  Between  the  Cities  and  the  Region 

Kent:   Once  you  have  a  metropolitan  area  in  place,  it  grows  gradually.   I 
think  you  have  to  have  physical,  regional  facilities  of  some  sort, 
such  as  the  regionwide  commute  system,  the  BART  system.   I  have  said 
in  other  earlier  statements  that  I  think  the  regional  freeway 
system  should  be  taken  over  by  the  regional  government — an  additional 
function,  added  by  specific  legislation.   I  don't  want  that  to  be 
controlled  by  the  state  because  they  don't  care  about  metropolitan 
areas.   They  just  want  to  go  steaming  through. 

But,  for  example,  downtown  San  Francisco,  where  there  is  a  huge 
mega-structure  now  (one  of  those  fancy  terms,  but  it  does  describe 
all  of  those  buildings  when  viewed  as  a  single  group  or  cluster)  with 
the  water  system,  and  the  fire  protection  system,  and  the  talephone 
system — all  of  the  physical  apparatus  that  make  that  huge  thing 
function,  that  is  a  regional  facility  just  like  BART.   So  are  the 
two  big  water  systems  that  go  to  the  Sierra,  San  Francisco,  which 
serves  all  of  these  cities,  and  the  East  Bay  [East  Bay  Municipal 
Utility  District]  which  serves  all  these.   [gestures] 

In  a  patchwork  way,  those  things  have  come  into  being  and  have 
created  a  metropolis  here  which  functions,  I  think,  pretty  well.   I'd 
like  to  make  it  continue  to  function  well,  better  and  better,  but  to 
do  that,  I  don't  think  we  have  to  take  everything  away  from  the  local 
governments.   And  of  course  if  we  threaten  to  do  that,  we'll  never 
get  anything.   But  I'm  not  saying  that  just  to  be  politic.   I  believe 
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Kent:    that  many  things  will  always  be  handled  locally  better  than  if  they 
are  handled  at  the  regional  level.   In  fact,  my  maxim  would  be  any 
thing  that  can  be  done  locally,  should  be  done  locally.   I  don't 
think  you  can  create  something  like  BART  locally.   I  don't  think 
you  can  create  something  like  the  greenbelt  locally.   I  don't  think 
you  can  protect  the  bay  locally.   Therefore,  for  those  three  things, 
plus  air  and  water — 

Chall:   And  refuse? 

Kent:   Yes,  there  are  going  to  be  certain  refuse  disposal  needs  that  cannot 

be  solved  locally.   And  I  would  like  a  big  regional  activity  concerned 
with  some  kind  of  social  program  because  I  don't  think  the  regional 
government  ought  to  be  concerned  solely  with  physical  facilities; 
it  misleads  people  if  they  get  the  impression  that  local  government 
is  mainly  a  "house  keeping"  activity,  when  it  is  in  fact  much,  much 
more  than  that . 

Chall:   When  one  talks  about  housing,  it  seems  to  be  a  regional  matter. 
There  has  to  be  a  spread  of  the  population  somewhere. 

Kent:   The  regional  plan  will  talk  about  housing  as  one  element  of  the  plan. 
If  we  ever  get  one  beyond  the  ABAC  1970-1990  plan,  it  will  certainly 
deal  with  housing  and  that  will  certainly  raise  all  kinds  of  social 
issues.   It  will  raise  issues  of  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  race 
and  income . 

So,  you  are  talking  me  into  creating  a  government  that  gets 
bigger  and  bigger  all  of  the  time,  see?   [laughter]   But  I  want  to 
talk  you  into  strengthening  local  government  as  a  fundamental 
foundation  because  I  don't  know  where  you  are  going  to  take  me.   If 
I  take  more  and  more  and  more  away  and  I  end  up  with  only  one  strong 
government  in  the  Bay  Area  for  five  million  people,  I  know  it's  not 
going  to  be  senstitive  to  local  needs.   New  York  has  eight  million 
people  and  they  have  one  mayor  and  one  city  council,  and  I  think 
New  York  is  a  monster.   I  love  it  as  a  visitor,  but  it's  just  done 
terrible  things  to  lots  of  people. 

I  don't  think  I'm  complicated  about  this,  but  very  few  people 
seem  to  share  my  interest  and  my  point  of  view.   That's  why  it's  such 
fun  to  talk  to  you.   It's  really  true.   For  example,  for  years   I've 
tried  to  get  the  League  of  Women  Voters'  leaders,  many  of  whom  I  know 
well  and  have  had  good  times  with,  interested  in  strengthening  local 
government,  but  they  never  seemed  to  understand  why  I  was  such  a  nut 
about  home  rule,  municipal  home  rule.   Even  Bernice,  God  bless  her 
soul. 
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Kent:    I  think  eventually  there  should  be  a  Bay  Area  government.   The 

sovereign  cities  would  give  up.  certain,  clearly  defined,  regional 

functions  that  they  couldn't  meet.   But  just  those,  and  one  at  a 
time. 

Chall:   I  guess  I  watch  what  is  happening  in  southern  Alameda  County. 
Kent:   Yes,  I  know;  you've  got  reasons. 

Chall:  I'm  thinking  about  the  spread  of  a  city  into,  let's  say,  its  hill 
sides. 

Kent:   Right,  up  onto  the  ridge  lands. 

Chall:   The  ridge  lands.   Or  Fremont  moving  into  the  areas  which  were  all  at 
one  time  farm  lands.   Do  they  have  a  perfect  right  to  do  that? 

Kent:   No. 

Chall:   But  that's  their  city. 

Kent:  What  if  they  said,  "We're  not  going  to  let  BART  come  in."  I  would 
say,  "No,  the  legislation  creating  BART  has  to  give  BART  the  final 
right  to  construct  and  operate  the  regional  transit  system. 

Chall:   Except  that  some  counties  dropped  out. 

Kent:   But  those  that  were  left  in,  there  were  major  battles  in  the  BART 

legislation  because  the  BART  legislation  had  to  give  that  agency  that 
power  and  right.   I  was  on  the  Berkeley  council  at  the  time  and  the 
battles  were  serious.   There  were  many  things  that  BART  was  required 
to  do  in  consulting  the  cities  and  counties  before  the  bond  issue 
was  proposed  and  voted  on  in  1962  and  even  after,  which  I  think  was 
good.   They  required  BART  to  deal  with  Berkeley  as  an  equal  when 
Berkeley  said,  "We  think — "  Berkeley  got  tremendous  concessions 
from  BART  before  the  bond  issue.   You  may  not  realize  it,  but  the 
initial  1956  BART  plan  for  the  Berkeley  line  had  it  elevated  all  the 
way  through  downtown.   Berkeley  fought  back  before  the  bond  issue 
vote  of  '62  and  got  the  middle  third  put  underground. 

Chall:  -I  understand  you  had  something  to  do  with  that. 

Kent:   Absolutely.   The  point  is  that  the  relationship  between  the  local 

and  regional  agencies  is  of  crucial  importance.   If  you  had  a  regional 
plan,  which  everybody  in  the  region  knew  about — so  that  the  cities 
would  have  been  consulted  before  the  regional  body  adopted  it,  as 
was  the  case  in  1970  when  the  ABAC  plan  was  adopted — the  local  govern 
ments  would  pay  attention  because  they  would  know  they  were  dealing 
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Kent:   with  a  regional  government  that  had  certain  powerful  functions. 
They  would  say,  "Hell,  this  regional  government  wants  to  have  a 
regional  open  space  system.   What  are  they  going  to  do  down  here  to 
our  frontier  on  the  east  up  into  those  hills?"  Fremont  would  say. 
The  plan,  i.e.,  the  regional  governing  board,  would  say,  "We're 
going  to  stop  you."  Then  there  would  be  a  battle  because 
the  plan,  after  it  was  adopted,  would  inevitably  lead  to  the  creation 
of  a  greenbelt  agency. 

Chall:   Even  within  the  boundaries  of  cities? 

Kent:   Definitely;  just  as  BART  goes  to  the  center  of  cities.   Don't  you 
think  for  a  minute  that  BART  wasn't  a  big  battle  in  San  Francisco. 
The  first  BART  plan  had  a  station  at  California  and  Montgomery.   It 
went  from  the  Ferry  Building  into  the  center  of  the  existing  downtown, 
and  regional  planners  and  city  planners  said,  "No,  it's  got  to  go  up 
Market  Street  to  open  up  south-of-Market  for  development."  Otherwise 
you  would  climb  up  Telegraph,  Nob,  and  Russians  hills  and  ruin  the 
character  of  major  sections  of  San  Francisco. 

Well,  I  may  sound  more  definite  than  I  really  am.   I  haven't 
been  involved  in  these  debates  for  some  years,  but  I  would  have  the 
same  "concern  today  as  an  American  citizen  if  we  were  to  transform 
the  UN  into  a  limited  world  government,  which  I  believe  we  should  do. 
I  would  want  to  be  damn  sure  it  was  limited  as  well  as  powerful  in 
its  ability  to  do  the  things  that  had  been  assigned  to  it. 

Chall:  That's  the  crux,  isn't  it? 

Kent:   But  that's  what  the  U.S.  Constitution  was  all  about.   That  was  a 
tremendous  exercise  the  Americans  of  those  days  went  through  in 
creating  the  federal  union.   I'm  not  even  sure  we  needed  a  postal 
service. 

Chall:   [laughs]   One  wonders  now! 

Kent:   Europe  doesn't  have  a  single  postal  system.   They  have  a  confederation 
and  letters  get  around  beautifully.   I  think  it's  a  great  idea.   The 
postal  union,  which  operates  out  of  Berne,  Switzerland,  is  the  best 
example  I  can  give. 

Chall:   I  didn't  know  that  at  all. 

Kent:    See,  this  is  one  reason —  To  me,  ABAC,  when  it  was  formed,  had  two 
functions :   one — and  this  was  the  language  that  was  agreed  upon  by 
the  founding  cities  and  counties — to  enable  cities  and  counties  to 
meet  regional  needs  voluntarily  where  they  could  define  those  needs 
and  could  solve  them  voluntarily,  which  is  like  Europe  and  the  postal 
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union;  secondly,  to  define  regional  needs  that  could  not  be  handled 
voluntarily  and  to  recommend  the  creation  of  some  kind  of  regional 
agency  to  do  the  job.   Now,  that  would  have  kept  ABAC  clearly  as  a 
voluntary  association  never  to  perform  a  governmental  function,  which 
they  then  tried  to  do  by  doing  the  regional  plan,  which  I  think  was 
a  regional  governmental  function  which  they  never  should  have  done. 

But  it's — 

It  happened  to  be  a  great  plan. 

[laughs]   It  can't  be  implemented,  but  it's  a  good  plan! 

Well,  it's  being  implemented  by  a  lot  of  inspirational  actions  by 
Marin  County,  Napa  County,  and  now  Sonoma  County.   Who  knows? 

I  think  we've  covered  a  lot  of  the  questions  I  had  just  by  this 
discussion  here. 

I  hope  you'll  get  a  copy  of  the  Go  report — that's  "goals  and  organiza 
tion,"  ABAC,  called  the  Regional  Home  Rule  Report.   It's  a  very 
important  set  of  ideas  to  be  brought  back  into  history  and  into 
focus.   Several  persons  were  involved.   We  had  many  differences,  but 
on  this  we  agreed.   It  has  to  do  with  Shelley  and  the  whole  story. 
It's  a  good  document.   Victor  Jones  and  Gene  Lee  will  know  all  about 
that  and  Stan  Scott  will  know  about  it.* 

[Question  inserted  after  the  interview] 

A  few  days  after  we  had  talked  about  your  attitude  toward  federal 
aid,  President  Reagan  announced  his  "New  Federalism"  proposal.   Are 
these  the  concepts  you  espouse? 


Kent:   Basically,  yes. 


*Mr.  Kent  located  a  copy  for  me  to  read.   The  committee  and  its 
report  are  also  discussed  by  Victor  Jones,  in  this  volume.   [M.C. 
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CONTINUING  THE  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  CITY  PLANNING  EXPERIENCE: 
SAN  FRANCISCO  AND  BERKELEY,  1947-1968 


Mayor  Elmer  Robinson//// 


Chall:   I  would  like  to  go  back  in  time  because  we  should  understand  more 

about  what  happened  in  San  Francisco  after  you  got  your  transit  plan 
approved  in  November  '47,  and  trace  your  career  and  ideas  in  city 
planning  as  they  relate  to  this  region.   Mayor  Lapham  said  he  would 
have  only  one  term? 

Kent:   Yes,  that's  right.   He  was  replaced  by  Elmer  Robinson. 

Chall:   Did  that  change  anything  with  respect  to  the  whole  concern  with  city 
planning?  You  only  stayed  there — 

Kent:   — Two  years  after  the  war  and  I  would  have  stayed  on,  but  I  was 

invited  to  come  to  Berkeley  and  couldn't  resist.   I  had  gone  in  to 
the  City  Hall  before  I  was  drafted  in  1943 — and  we  (Telesis)  had  been 
"plotting"  to  get  city  planning  strengthened  in  San  Francisco  since 
1940. 

Chall:   So  you  were  there  through  a  year  or  so  of  Elmer  Robinson's  term? 

Kent:   No,  not  a  year.   He  was  elected  in  November  and  took  office  in 
January,  and  I  left  in  July. 

Chall:  You  left  in  July  1948? 

Kent:   Yes.   While  I  was  there,  the  new  mayor  asked  for  the  resignation  of 
the  Lapham  commissioners,  as  I  think  I  discussed  earlier.   They  all 
resigned  and  Elmer  Robinson  appointed  his  own  commission,  which 
everyone  thought  was  going  to  be  a  wildly  pro-development,  anti- 
planning  city  planning  commission.   It  was  a  new  experience  for  me, 
certainly,  to  work  with  a  commission  that  was  basically  accurately 
described  in  that  way.   Is  that  what  you  want  to  talk  about? 
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Chall:   Yes,  I  would  like  to  know  about  some  of  the  experiences  you  have  had. 
You  have  had  experience  as  a  city  planning  director  and  as  a  city 
planning  commissioner.   You  were  taught  city  planning;  you  went  on 
a  city  council.   You  had  all  kinds  of  really  interesting,  realistic, 
as  opposed  to  theoretical,  experience,  in  the  city  planning  field. 
Since  your  work  in  San  Francisco  was  your  first  major  experience  in 
really  dealing  with  the  issues  as  well  as  the  theories,  I  would  like 
to  know  what  kind  of  experience  it  was  and,  if  you  can,  how  that 
influenced  what  you  did  later  in  Berkeley  and  when  you  went  back 
to  San  Francisco  in  the  1960s.   That's  kind  of  difficult  but  I  think 
it  would  be  useful  from  an  historical  standpoint  if  you  would  just 
concentrate  awhile  on  what  those  experiences  were  with  the  Robinson 
commission,  for  example,  and  with  your  staff.   Did  that  change  any 
thing  with  the  staff?  Did  it  change  your  city  planning  staff,  program, 
and  the  main  elements  of  the  master  plan  for  the  city  you  were 
developing? 

II 

Chall:  I  think  one's  experiences — your  experiences — bear  upon  your  ideas, 
which  gradually  have  changed,  have  they  not?  We  see  that  as  we  go 
along. 

Kent:    I  hope  they've  developed.   There  are  so  many  things  that  seem  not  to 
have  changed,  I  can't  help  but  wonder  if  I've  crystallized  or  gotten 
locked  into  some  things!   [laughs]   It's  fun  to  think  back  about  the 
time  when  I  was  with  the  Elmer  Robinson  administration.   Of  course, 
being  a  San  Franciscan  there  were  many  friends  of  my  family's  and 
my  father's,  professionally,  who  were  also  in  the  Robinson  campaign 
organization.   It's  a  small  town;  somebody's  in  everything. 

City  planning  work — the  city  planning  director,  and  the  city 
planning  staff  and  the  program — were  not  controversial  things  in 
the  election  campaign.   After  all,  Mayor  Lapham  was  an  outstanding 
business  leader  and  a  Republican.   His  administration  was  not  anti- 
development  in  any  sense  of  the  word,  properly  understood.   It  was 
a  regime  that  in  the  last  two  years,  when  he  really  embraced  the  work 
of  his  city  planning  commission  and  their  staff,  was  influenced  to 
a  considerable  extent  by  city  planning  notions  as  to  what  to  do  in 
the  City.  This  was  immensely  stimulating  to  the  staff  and  the 
commission  under  him.   He  was  the  strongest  advocate  of  the  whole 
shebang. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  people  around  Elmer  Robinson, 
who  were  oldtimers  and  liked  the  way  things  had  been  done  in  the  1920s 
and  1930s,  thought  that  city  planning  might  become  a  little  bit  too 
radical.   I  guess  the  main  thing  that  caused  that  was  the  third 
element  of  the  program.   Remember,  I  said  we  had  a  land-use  plan 
revision  which  was  involved  in  modifying  the  old  zoning  ordinance  and 
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Kent:    a  comprehensive  transportation  plan  which  made  the  whole  thing  work. 
We  also  had  been  able  to  start  a  big  program  focusing  on  the  blighted 
area  west  of  the  City  Hall  known  as  the  Western  Addition.   The  City 
board  of  supervisors,  because  of  that  staff  work  and  the  advisory 
committee  work — Mr.  Gunst  was  chairman  of  the  advisory  committee 
which  had  black  represenatation  on  it  and  poor  people  and  a  lot  of 
other  people,  had  held  its  first  hearing  on  whether  or  not  a 
redevelopment  district  should  be  designated  and  the  City  should 
establish  an  agency.   This  was  before  the  federal  government  had 
passed  the  redevelopment  law.   That  didn't  come  until  '49 — the 
Truman  Housing  and  Redevelopment  program. 

The  City  decided  to  go  ahead.   I  remember  we  held  a  hearing  in 
the  Civic  Auditorium  to  which  every  property  owner  in  one  square  mile 
of  the  Western  Addition  had  been  invited  which  the  state  law  at  the 
time  required.   The  state  redevelopment  law  had  been  to  a  great 
extent  written  by  Mr.  Tilton  when  he  was  city  planning  director. 
He  was  interested  in  state  legislation  for  urban  redevelopment  as  well 
as  the  City's  shoreline. 

The  point  about  this  is  that  that  subject  was  controversial  to 
the  oldtimers  and  the  Robinson  regime  wasn't  in  any  way  sure  that 
they  wanted  to  have  a  strong  redevelopment  program.   But  the  Lapham 
administration  had  embraced  this  and  we  had  created  a  redevelopment 
agency.   Mr.  Gunst  had  shifted  from  the  city  planning  commission  to 
be  chairman  of  the  redevelopment  agency,  and  a  brilliant  young  person, 
Mr.  James  Lash,  had  been  moved  from  the  housing  authority  staff  to  the 
redevelopment  agency  and  that  program  was  underway,  one  of  the  first 
in  the  country. 

Chall:   San  Francisco  set  up  its  own  redevelopment  agency? 
Kent:   The  city  planning  commission  hatched  it,  that's  right. 
Chall:   An  agency  with  a  staff  and  its  own  commission? 

Kent:   That's  right.  That  led  to  studies  initially  that  were  done  by  the 
city  planning  office  and  that  were  not  confined  to  the  Western 
Addition.   They  included  also  Diamond  Heights — a  very  hilly  area — 
which  has  since  been  redeveloped.   The  whole  thing  was  empty,  vacant 
land,  but  it  was  subdivided  in  the  grid  system  and  its  development 
had  been  held  back  because  of  that,  and  for  other  reasons. 

Then  it  also  led  to  the  development  known  as  the  Golden  Gateway 
and  to  the  Yerba  Buena  projects.   So  all  those  things  were  started. 
The  city  planning  studies  were  started.   But  there  was  a  long  period 
of  stop-and-go  after  Robinson  became  mayor  because  the  first  thing 
he  did  was  not  to  fire  the  city  planning  director — me — but  to  replace 
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Kent:    the  redevelopment  director.   He  replaced  him  with  Eugene  J.  Riordan 

[November,  1954],  who  had  been  the  chief  of  the  real  estate  department 
in  the  City  Hall,  an  oldtimer  who  was  there  mainly  to  see  that  no 
redevelopment  took  place. 

But  the  point  is  that  Robinson  didn't  pick  on  us.   He  had  his 
tough  commissioners  appointed  to  watch  us  and  to  watch  Mr.  Segoe. 
They  were  suspicious  of  Segoe.   He  had  a  marvelous  Hungarian  accent. 
He  didn't  know  whether  or  not  that  commission  would  continue  his 
consultancy,  but  I  asked  them  to  do  so  and  they  did.   So  he  continued 
for  about  four  years  while  the  transportation  and  land-use  elements  of 
the  master  plan  were  completed  and  the  big  citywide  rezoning  was 
started . 

Robinson  was  a  very  interesting  man.   He  had  been  a  superior 
court  judge  in  the  City  Hall  for  years  and  he  had  a  friendly,  warm 
personality.   When  he  ran  for  mayor,  he  ridiculed  the  long-range 
transportation  planning  effort  which  was  under  way,  but  he  didn't 
pick  on  the  city  planning  staff.   He  just  said,  "I_  have  a  plan  right 
here  in  my  pocket" —  just  like  that — "and  if  I  am  elected,  I  will 
take  care  of  this  transportation  problem  with  this  plan." 

Of  course,  he  inherited  $50  million  of  bonds  because  of  the 
approval  of  our  transportation  bond  program  at  the  same  time  he  was 
elected,  so  he  had  money  to  spend,  presumably  on  the  voter-approved 
plan.   But  he  also  had  had  his  own  plan — in  his  pocket.   Well,  the 
plan  in  his  pocket — after  he  was  elected  we  used  to  joke  about  it, 
and  I  kept  saying,  "Now,  Mr.  Mayor,  we've  got  our  eyes  on  your  pocket 
there!"  There  was  no  plan  in  his  pocket.   He  had  an  expert  who  knew 
about  transit  who  had  advised  him.   I've  forgotten  the  expert's 
name  now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  an  eastern  gentleman.   He  made  two 
trips  out  here  and  advised  us  on  what  we  were  doing  and  then  went  back 
home  and  disappeared  and  our  plan — it  was  also  the  supersivors'  plan — 
was  then  implemented. 

Chall:   Was  this  plan  then  implemented  as  expected? 

Kent:   Almost  completely.   For  example,  this  included  not  only  citywide 

street  improvements  on  a  major  scale,  the  designation  of  new  major 
and  secondary  thoroughfares;  it  also  included  the  purchase  of  the 
Market  Street  Railway  for  $8  million,  new  transit  vehicles  and  new 
tracks,  retention  of  key  elements  of  the  cable  car  system,  the 
design  and  construction  of  the  Broadway  Street  Tunnel;  and  the 
creation  of  the  downtown  parking  authority,  which  hadn't  existed, 
with  a  $5  million  revolving  fund  to  finance  its  work.   So  the  big 
garages  were  started,  as  well  as  the  major  transit  improvements. 
So  the  whole  thing,  plus  the  judgment  that  the  long-range  plan  would 
include  something  that  would  replace  the  regionwide,  daily,  peak-hour 
commute  system  that  had  survived  the  war  years  but  had  to  be  either 
revitalized  or  abandoned.   So  that  was  really  very  exciting. 
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Kent:   Robinson  went  along  with  all  of  that  because  the  chiefs  of  each  of  the 
four  departments  serving  his  three  commissions  and  Mr.  Brooks  were 
in  favor  of  these  things.   They  had  prepared  them,  and  the  board  of 
supervisors  had  approved  them,  and  no  new  mayor  coming  in  can  appoint 
commissiosners  who  are  going  to  take  over  from  the  directors  unless 
they  fire  those  directors,  and  they  decided  not  to  dismiss  any  one  of 
them. 

Chall:   In  what  way  did  Robinson's  new  city  planning  commission,  aside  from 
the  redevelopment  program,  effect  change? 

Kent:   The  city  planning  commission  became  interested  in  tiny  rezoning 
cases  where  property  was  proposed  to  be  changed  from  multiple 
housing  to  commercial  on  a  corner.   In  fact,  that  was  the  big  thing 
that  the  city  planning  commission  had  done  from  1929  when  it  was 
created  in  its  present  form,  until  the  Lapham  regime  which  began 
in  '44.   All  during  that  time,  city  planning  commissioners  had  the 
small  view  of  what  city  planning  commissions  were  supposed  to  do. 

Chall:   They  were  a  board  of  permit  appeals  or  something  like  that? 

Kent:   They  controlled  the  zoning  ordinance,  in  effect,  and  they  didn't 
like  the  zoning  ordinance  because  it  inhibited  the  free  use  of 
private  property.   But  the  governing  board — the  supervisors — had 
passed  the  zoning  ordinance  in  1919  or  1920  because  you  couldn't 
simply  have  no  reglations,  because  nobody  wanted,  as  they  say,  a 
Chinese  laundry  in  a  first  class  residential  district.   That  is  one. 
of  the  first  reasons,  going  back  in  California  history,  why  San 
Francisco  got  zoning. 

So  they  reverted,  as  a  commission  and,  of  course,  I  had  known 
such  a  commission  before.   I  was  in  the  City  Hall  in  '43.   There 
had  been  the  Rossi  commission  which  did  the  same  thing — nice  people, 
old  fashioned — and  those  were  the  commissions  we  had  learned  about 
all  around  the  bay.   Instead  of  being  a  commission  that  tried  to  get 
their  mayor  and  governing  board  to  look  ahead  and  improve  the  physical 
environment  in  a  big  way,  the  Robinson  cicy  planning  commission  was 
just  monkeying  round  with  these  zoning  cases. 

Chall:   How  did  that  affect  your  work  and  your  general  morale  and  that  of 
your  staff? 

Kent:   While  I  was  there  and  hadn't  yet  been  invited  to  come  to  the 

university,  we  were  exhilerated  because  the  commission  didn't  deny 
us  our  consultant,  didn't  disrupt  the  main  program  of  the  staff — 
although  they  might  have,  if  I  had  stayed  and  continued.   However, 
the  person  who  came  in  to  succeed  me,  Paul  Opperman — 

Chall:   He  succeeded  you — 
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Kent:   He  came  in  '49,  I  think.   McCarthy  was  acting  director  at  age  27, 
I  think. 

Chall:   He  was  a  trained  city  planner,  was  he  not? 

Kent:   Oh  yes,  an  architect-city  planner.   I  had  met  him  at  that  1940  ASPO 
convention  in  the  City,  that  first  convention  in  the  West.   He  was 
then  the  assistant  director  of  ASPO  and  he  and  I  had  become  good 
friends.   He  was  the  editor  of  the  AIP  journal  that  published  my 
article  on  Berlin  in  1946.   We — the  staff  and  I — were  determined  to 
get  a  recommendation  before  the  mayor  and  the  commission  of  a  high 
caliber  professional  person,  and  we  didn't  know  what  would  happen 
because  Robinson  said,  "I  want  to  have  my  own  man  there."  So  we 
were  greatly  relieved  when  we  learned  that  Opperman  was  interested  and 
that  Robinson's  commission  had  decided  to  appoint  him.   That  was  a 
very  touchy  six  months  there  because  they  had  really  turned  the 
redevelopment  program  over  to  real  estate  interests  as  opposed  to 
public  redevelopment. 

Chall:   Were  they  also  changing  the  zoning  regulations  by  the  way  they  made 
decisions? 

Kent:   They  made  the  kind  of  decisions  that  frequently  would  go  against  the 
recommendation  of  the  director  and  staff,  but  these  were  relatively 
small-scale  decisions  because  we  also  had  underway  major,  areawide 
rezonings,  and  those  had  not  yet  matured  for  commission  action.   When 
that  time  came  they  did  what  we  thought  was  the  right  thing. 

Chall:   They  accepted  them?  That  was  when  Opperman  was — 

Kent:   Yes,  when  he  was  director.   Opperman  had  a  major  role  to  play  in 
defending  the  legitimate  arena  of  the  city  planning  professional 
staff  and  the  commission  and  he  did  it  under  the  Robinson  regime,  I 
think,  very  well.   He  was  a  man  of  tremendous  professional  integrity 
and  although  he  was  kind  of  slow  in  the  way  he  did  things,  and  he 
would  say  it  took  him  a  long  time  to  understand  San  Francisco  and 
the  city  government,  he  did  finally,  and  he  trusted  his  staff. 
McCarthy  became  his  real  top  lieutenant.   Lots  of  things  were  saved 
and  then  implemented. 

Then  when  Christopher  came  in,  George  Christopher,  for  eight 
years,  1956-1964,  he  appointed  an  outstanding  commission.   Mrs.  Porter 
was  reappointed  and  on  and  on  and  on  after  that,  and  other  good 
commissioners  came  in.   Then  Jim  McCarthy  was  appointed  director, 
and  Lapham's  son  was  appointed  to  be  chairman  of  the  commission,  so 
there  was  that. 
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Kent:    So  the  eight  years  of  the  Robinson  thing  really,  if  anything,  exposed 
persons  like  myself  to  the  reality  of  tough  old  City  Hall  politics 
and  the  common  sense  understanding  of  what  city  planning  was  all 
about  was  understood  by  those  politicians  just  as  by  Lapham-type 
politicians.   So  it  didn't  bother  me  at  all.   It  was  just  like  the 
twenty  years  from  1912  to  1932  when  Michael  0' Shaughnessy  was  the 
city  engineer  under  Mayor  James  Rolph — 0 ' Shaughnessy 's  staff  simply 
did  the  work  that  a  city  planning  staff  would  have  done  if  it  had 
existed  at  that  time.   It  was  taken  for  granted  that  organizing  and 
maintaining  and  operating  the  physical  fabric  of  the  city  was  some 
thing  the  city  government  had  to  do.   It  was  unified  in  San  Francisco 
because  it  was  a  combined  city  and  county  government  responsible  for 
one  big  chunk  of  territory  in  the  center  of  the  metropolis  with  one 
legislative  body  and  one  mayor  and  basically  a  lot  of  socialist-type 
services,  as  I  have  mentioned.   The  Muni  Railway  was  the  first 
municipally-owned  railway  in  the  United  States  and  the  Hetch  Hetchy 
(i.e.,  public)  water  and  power — big  stuff. 

Nobody  from  downtown — I  thought  initially  that  there  would  be  a 
downtown  taxpayers'  committee  that  paid  the  main  freight  to  keep  the 
city  government  going,  that  would  oversee  what  went  on  at  City  Hall. 
No  such  group  ever  materialized  in  all  the  time  I  worked  with  the 
City.   If  anything,  the  people  who  really  run  that  city  were — and 
still  are — the  heads  of  the  four  or  five  big  departments — the 
utilities  manager,  the  public  works  director,  the  police  chief,  the 
city  planning  director,  if  he  has  status,  and  the  redevelopment 
director.   That's  on  physical  development.   Education  is  another  big 
thing,  public  health,  welfare — huge  programs — and,  of  course,  police 
and  fire  protection  services. 

So  in  terms  of  the  basic  question  you  asked,  the  whole  experience 
of  operating  a  city  planning  enterprise  that  was  finally  getting  a 
chance  to  do  what  theory  said  you  were  supposed  to  do,  first  under  a 
very  tough  but  sympathetic  mayor,  and  then  under  a  very  tough  and 
dowdy  mayor,  and  then,  after  that,  no  matter  who  was  mayor,  was  very 
exhilerating  for  everyone  involved. 

Chall:   So  you  think  that  most  of  the  city  planning  directors  in  San  Francisco 
have  felt  that  they  were  moving  forward  according  to  a  basically  good 
plan? 

Kent:    Oh,  there  is  no  question.   Even  Mr.  Tilton — 
Chall:   Even  under  [Mayor  Joseph]  Alioto? 

Kent:   Oh,  sure.   Allan  Jacobs  is  around.   You  can  ask  him.   Read  his  book, 
Making  City  Planning  Work.   Did  you  ever  see  that? 

Chall:   Yes,  I  have,  but  I  haven't  read  it. 
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Kent:   Have  you  read  the  introductory  part?   [locates  book]   Allan  asked  me 
to  write  the  preface  to  his  book.   That's  the  preface.   [gives  copy 
to  Chall]   In  a  way  there  is  an  historical  perspective  presented 
there,  informal  but  useful,  perhaps.   You  could  ask  him.  yourself ,  but 
the  book  gives,  I  think,  seven  major  case  studies,  not  all  of  which 
were  winners,  but  the  majority  were.   He  certainly  feels  he  had  an 
impact,  no  question  about  that.   That  is  certainly  true  of  McCarthy, 
certainly  true  of  Opperman,  certainly  true  of  myself,  and  certainly 
true  of  Tilton.   [thumps  desk  for  emphasis]   You  should  talk  to 
Dean  Macris — the  present  director — he  is  naturally  an  optimistic 
fellow.   You  might  not  get  a  similar  answer  from  the  director 
between  Jacobs  and  Macris,  Rai  Okomoto.   He  was  battered  and  bruised. 
He  served  under  George  Moscone  and  Dianne  Feins tein,  for  a  fairly 
short  time.   He  came  at  a  hard  time.   Okomoto — you  would  have  to 
talk  with  him — he  is  less  of  a  professional  city  planner  and  more  of 
an  architect-urban  designer,  and  I  don't  think  he  was  ready  for  that 
sort  of  bureaucratic  surrounding  which  the  rest  of  us  seemed  to 
enjoy. 

Chall:   I  think  it  takes  a  certain  hardiness  to  withstand  that. 


Mayor  John  Shelley//# 


Kent  is  Appointed  Mayor's  Deputy  for  Development,  1966-1968 


Chall:   I  did  want  to  know  what  Mayor  Shelley  wanted  you  to  accomplish  as  his 
deputy  and  what  you,  in  fact,  did  accomplish.   We  talked  about  how 
you  worked  with  Mayor  Lapham  and  for  a  while  with  Robinson.   I  wanted 
to  fill  in  the  next  step. 

Kent:   All  I  really  have  been  able  to  do  is  to  recollect.   I  haven't  gone 
back  into  any  files.   First  of  all,  Mayor  Shelley,  when  he  became 
mayor,  I  think  it  was  '64  (he  served  from  '64  until  '68),  he  inherited 
a  new  position,  a  position  called  coordinator  for  housing,  development, 
and  planning,  which  the  preceding  mayor,  George  Christopher,  had  sort 
of  permitted  to  be  created  with  pressure  from  SPUR  and  downtown 
groups.   That  position,  when  Shelley  became  mayor,  was  a  very  high 
level  position  in  the  scheme  of  things  within  the  administration. 
There  is  the  mayor,  the  chief  administrative  officer,  this  coordinator 
position,  and  then  the  controller  and  all  the  others  in  terms  of 
salary  level.   The  position,  although  it  was  called  coordinator  of 
housing,  planning,  and  development,  or  whatever  the  sequence  was, 
was  a  position  that  Mayor  Shelley  sought  to  fill  by  inviting  other 
people  to  accept  the  position  before  he  turned  to  me. 
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Kent:   One  of  them  was  M.  Justin  Herman,  a  very  strong  redevelopment 

director,  and  it's  my  understanding  that  Herman  said,  "The  position, 
although  called  coordinator,  has.  no  power.   If  I  were  to  take  it, 
Mr.  Mayor" — he  told  me  this  later  and  the  mayor  confirmed  it — "I 
would  want  to  continue  to  be  redevelopment  director  where  I  do  have 
power."  The  mayor  said,  "No,  that's  too  much."  Finally,  Justin 
declined  the  appointment  because  of  this. 

Then  after  some  time  had  gone  by,  the  mayor,  on  his  own  although 
advised  by  other  people,  asked  me  if  I  was  interested.   At  that  time, 
we  were  having  the  first  of  the  Berkeley  riots  and  I  was  head  of  the 
first  Academic  Senate  policy  committee  that  was  trying  to  get  the 
Academic  Senate  back  on  the  track,  and  I  couldn't  take  the  position 
for  at  least  six  months  and  even  then  I  felt  I  should  return  to  the 
university  after  a  two-year  appointment.   But  even  so,  the  mayor  said 
that  was  acceptable  to  him.   Then  I  said,  "If  you  do,  then  I've  got 
to  tell  you  that  I  will  not  be  able  to  do  the  job  with  the  title  it 
has  because  there  is  no  authority  with  the  position  except  the 
authority  that  the  mayor  has;  a  "coordinator"  without  authority 
cannot  coordinate  anyone  or  anything. 

So  at  that  time,  he  agreed  to  a  redesignation  of  the  position 
to  mayor's  deputy  for  development,  and  he  also  agreed,  on  my 
recommendation,  that  there  should  be  another  mayor's  deputy,  for  social 
programs.   I  was  trying  to  split  physical  development  and  social 
programs  because  I've  always  thought  they  should  not  be  done  by  the 
same  person.   They  should  be  coordinated  only  by  the  mayor,  an 
elected  official,  not  an  appointed  professional;  he  agreed  with  that. 


Low-Income  Housing,  Transit,  Market  Street,  Freeways,  and  Other  Issues 


Kent:    So  when  I  went  there,  it  was  clear — and  he  was  a  very  supportive 
mayor — that  whatever  authority  I  had  came  from  the  confidence  he 
had  in  me  and  as  mayor  he  would  back  me  up  or  I  would  leave.   So 
I  had  two  years  of  working  on  major  physical  development  issues, 
with  the  help  of  a  strong  deputy  in  social  programs.   That  got  us 
involved  in  big  things  like  changing  the  redevelopment  program  so 
that  it  had  a  low-income  housing  component  dealing  with  Hunters 
Point,  which  was  a  tremendously  complicated  postwar  problem.   T^e 
whole  redevelopment  of  that  got  started  with  black,  low  income, 
neighborhood  input.   The  same  applied  to  the  Western  Addition  where 
the  redevelopment  agency  had  a  bad  name,  as  it  did  in  Hunters  Point. 
That  was  gradually  changed  and,  of  course,  that  was  the  time  when 
we  (the  United  States)  had  the  big  riots — we  had  one  big  riot  in  the 
City  at  Hunters  Point  in  the  summer  of  '66.   So  these  projects  were 
sort  of  a  big  combination  social  improvement  and  redevelopment  and 
city  planning  thing. 
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Kent:   Secondly,  having  been  involved  in  the  planning  of  the  BART  system 
and  strengthening  the  Muni  system  just  after  the  war  under  Mayor 
Lapham,  it  was  great  to  be  back  there  for  two  years  when  Market 
Street  was  about  to  be  ripped  up — it  started  while  I  was  there  under 
Shelley — and  replanned  and  redone.   The  whole  surface  of  Market 
Street  was  planned  to  make  it  much  more  a  pedestrian  and  transit 
street  and  anti-auto,  which  gave  me  enormous  pleasure.   We  added 
one  big  transit  station,  the  Embarcadero  Station,  to  the  bond  issue 
plan,  which  was  a  major  effort  because  it  had  to  be  financed  by 
the  City  and  BART  had  to  be  forced  to  build  it.   They  didn't  want 
to,  just  as  they  didn't  want  to  put  the  subway  in  north  and  south 
Berkeley.   So  that  was  a  big  thing. 

Then  in  addition  to  BART  on  Market  Street,  the  Muni  once  again 
had  to  be  refinanced  and  revitalized.   There  was  a  big  bond  issue 
that  was  voted  on  during  the  Shelley  regime  which  did  not  pass, 
unfortunately.   But  it's  the  bond  issue  that  lead  to  the  Metro-Muni 
which  you  now  have,  financed  in  other  ways,  the  five  lines  which  are 
there;  that  was  very  gratifying  to  me. 

Then  we  had  a  big  battle,  the  mayor  and  I  together — but  friendly, 
Shelley  was  a  wonderful  mayor  to  work  for — over  freeways.   When  I 
first  went  there,  he  knew  that  professionally  I  was  opposed  to  any 
freeway  that  came  through  Golden  Gate  Park  or  went  around  the  water 
front,  and  those  two  freeways —  it  was  the  second  big  freeway  battle 
in  the  City.   The  first  one  was  '59.   Really  the  first  was  '46 — the 
successful  fight  to  stop  the  parallel  bridge.   Then  came  the  '59  battle, 
which  stopped  the  extension  of  the  Embarcadero  freeway,  and  then  '66 
when  I  was  there.   In  that  freeway  battle,  I  could  not,  as  coordinator 
for  the  mayor,  support  his  position  and  he  knew  it.   So  he  kept  me 
out  of  it,  but  I  am  sure  the  fact  that  I  was  opposed  to  it  was  known 
and  that  it  helped  weaken  the  proponents. 

Chall:   That  was  the  one  through  Golden  Gate  Park,  the  Panhandle? 

Kent:   That  was  defeated  by  a  six  to  five  vote  of  the  board  of  supervisors. 

Chall:   You  lobbied? 

Kent:   No,  I  was  the  mayor's  deputy  so  I  shut  up,  but  he  knew  and  the  people 
in  City  Hall  knew.   Another  big  thing  happened  while  I  was  there. 
The  city  planning  director,  James  McCarthy,  a  long  time,  good,  close 
friend,  felt  he  had  to  resign  as  director  of  city  planning.   He  had 
been  under  tremendous  pressure  from  lots  of  groups,  SPUR  especially. 
He  was  not  a  charismatic  city  planning  director,  but  a  very  good  one 
in  my  opinion.   But  he  resigned.   So  there  was  Mayor  Shelley  with 
another  major  appointment  to  make.   He  turned  to  the  commission  and 
asked  them  to  have  me  do  the  search  and  make  a  recommendation  to  them. 
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Kent:   The  commission  agreed,  so  I  worked  with  them  and  finally  recommended 
Allan  Jacobs.   It  was  a  great  strengthening  of  city  planning — a 
continuation  of  a  strong  city  planning  program — which  was  very 
important  to  the  mayor  and  to  me,  and  Jake  and  the  mayor  got  along 
beautifully,  as  you  can  imagine. 

Chall:   Why  would  SPUR  have  been  opposed  to  McCarthy  if  he  was  following 
through  on  the  plans  that  had  been  started  many  years  before? 

Kent:   There  were  many,  many  reasons,  I'm  sure,  not  the  least  of  which  in 
my  humble,  personal  opinion  was  a  personal  animosity  between  John 
Hirten,  the  executive  director  of  SPUR,  and  Jim  McCarthy.   Hirten 
also  was  someone  who  wanted  the  position  I  was  asked  to  fill.   Hirten 
was  a  very  ambitious,  raunchy  fellow.   He  did  a  great  job  of  making 
SPUR  more  important  after  it  changed  its  financing  from  citizens  to 
downtown  businessmen.   However,  this  also  changed  the  SPUR  mission, 
I  think. 

But  anyhow,  there  were  other  citizen  leaders  who,  I  think,  made 
judgments  on  their  own  that  Jim  McCarthy  was  tired.   He  had  been  in 
the  City  Hall  for  over  twenty  years  after  the  war — '46  to  '66 — and 
had  been  a  chief  deputy  under  Paul  Opperman  and  me .   So  he  was  in  the 
great  postwar  Lapham  tradition,  but  he  had  had  years  of  controversy 
and  he  inherited  some  very  complicated  issues — freeways,  the  water 
front,  skyscrapers,  the  tall  Fontana  apartments  which  went  in  west  of 
Ghirardelli  Square  because  the  zoning  ordinance  hadn't  been  changed. 
He  did  many  very  good  things  and  I  think  it  was  too  bad  that  he 
resigned.   But  that's  what  happened. 

Then  I  think  I  should  mention  ABAC  under  Shelley.   He  knew  when 
I  came  all  about  my  work  as  a  Berkeley  council  member  in  helping 
create  ABAC  and  of  my  definite  point  of  view  concerning  the  proper 
role  for  ABAC,  and  he  shared  those  views.   He  believed  that  San 
Francisco  ought  to  be  a  participating  member  and  that  we  ought  to 
advocate  a  limited  function,  directly  elected  regional  government. 
He  was  against  what  he  called  "a  fragmented  super-government."  The 
resolution  which  you  have  I  drafted  at  his  behest  and  he  knew  exactly 
what  it  contained.   He  then  took  it  to  the  board  of  supervisors  and 
he  lobbied  for  it.   He  was  a  strong,  quiet  leader  and  the  board  passed 
that  unanimously,  you  may  recall.   Nothing  remotely  like  this  on 
this  issue  had  ever  been  considered,  much  less  approved  unanimously, 
by  the  San  Francisco  Board  of  Supervisors. 
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Chall:   Was  there  a  great  deal  of  debate  over  it  before  it  was  passed? 

Kent:   No,  there  were  many  doubts  raised  by  Mr.  Tinney,  an  oldtime  Mission 
District  leader  who  then  became — what  do  they  call  them  in  the  City, 
controller,  comptroller? — Joe  Tinney,  a  Republican,  a  good  man.   But 
there  were  some  strong  supporters:   Jack  Morrison,  Leo  McCarthy  was 
on  the  board;  George  Moscone  was  on  the  board.   They  read  it.   They 
didn't  say  very  much,  but  they  didn't  hesitate  to  vote  for  it.   I 
don't  think  I  should  go  on  very  much  more  about  work  with  Shelley. 

I  think  that  resolution  says  more  substantively  about  the  need 
for  a  genuine  metropolitan  government  that  was  definitely  limited 
but  had  its  own  elected  board  than  most  central  city  mayors  and 
councils  have  said.   I  think  it's  probably  the  only  central  city  in 
the  U.S.A.  that  ever  said  that,  officially,  and  that  had  a  mayor  who 
really  understood  it  and  supported  it. 

Chall:   Was  there  a  reason  why  San  Francisco  had  not  up  until  Shelley  became 
mayor  come  into  ABAC? 

Kent:   Well,  yes,  you  know  the  reason,  probably.   George  Christopher,  Shelley's 
predecessor,  was  a  very  personable  mayor  who  served  for  eight  years, 
during  the  period  when  ABAC  was  being  organized.   I  think  George 
Christopher  simply  thought  that  San  Francisco  was  bigger  in  the  affairs 
of  the  Bay  Area  than  its  boundaries  actually  permitted  it  to  be.   I 
think  he  felt  that  it  was  a  "major  power"  and  we  just  couldn't  join 
all  of  the  little  cities  simply  as  their  equal.   There  was  some  ego 
trip,  I  think,  involved, plus  the  fact  that  some  of  those  downtown 
interests  that  are  concerned  about  freedom  of  maneuver,  politically, 
by  the  San  Francisco  city  government,  to  protect  their  interests, 
probably  thought  ABAC  was  a  negative  group  of  local  governments, 
formed,  as  initially  intended,  primarily  to  stop  the  creation  of  the 
Golden  Gate  Authority,  which  downtown  San  Francisco  business  people, 
some  of  them,  really  wanted. 

They  already  had  the  plans  for  BART  under  way;  they  already  had 
air  pollution  and  water  pollution  control  regional  agencies  estab 
lished;  and  BCDC  was  coming  along.   So  they  just  didn't  see  any 
reason  for  the  City  to  get  entangled  in  something  like  ABAC.   It's 
sort  of  like  the  United  States  after  World  War  I.   A  majority  of 
Senators  thought  there  was  no  reason  to  go  into  something  as  fuzzy  as 
the  League  of  Nations.   We  were  a  big  powerful  nation  on  our  own. 

Chall:   It  had  nothing  to  do  then  with  the  fact  that  George  Christopher  was 

a  Republican.   I  wondered  whether  there  was  anything  involved  in  that. 

Kent:   Oh,  no.   Mayor  Hutchison  of  Berkeley  was  a  Republican.   Republicans 
ran  the  city  governments  in  the  Bay  Area  until  a  few  years  after 
World  War  II  when  Hayward  showed  us  how  to  get  those  New  York 
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Kent:   Democrats  registered  and  voting!   [laughter]   Berkeley  had  to  do  it 
in  a  different  way.   No,  I  think  Republicans  would  inherently  favor 
a  limited  purpose  regional  association,  such  as  ABAC,  as  initially 
defined. 

Chall:   There  was  such  opposition  on  the  part  of  Republicans  later  against 
the  Knox  bills. 

Kent:   But  that  was  just  a  part  of  the  Republican  party,  I  think.   I  remember 
I  went  on  speaking  tours  and  met  some  of  those  people. 

Chall:   All  right,  that  takes  care  of  San  Francisco,  I  think. 


The  Social  Programs 

Kent:    I'll  just  glance  at  my  own  notes.   I  think  it  does.   I  should  say 
one  thing  there,  that  Mayor  Shelley  in  supporting  the  creation  of 
this  other  position,  deputy  for  social  programs,  filled  by  a  young 
man  named  Joseph  Arrington,  enabled,  I  think,  the  mayor  and  the 
city  government,  and  certainly  enabled  me,  to  work  effectively  to 
support  things  like  the  poverty  program  and  all  of  those  programs 
that  dealt  with  social  needs — social  welfare,  education,  health, 
economic  development,  job  training,  anti-discrimination — things 
which  are  of  interest  to  all  of  us  but  which  I  don't  think  the  city 
planning  and  physical  development  professional  can  really  handle 
in  addition  to  everything  that  he  or  she  is  directly  responsible  for. 

I  wanted  somebody  up  there  equal  and  pushing,  and  that's  what 
Arrington  did.   He  had  all  the  social  programs  financed  or  managed  by 
city  government,  and  San  Francisco  being  a  combined  city  and  county 
has  a  tremendous  spread:   health,  education,  welfare,  police,  fire, 
and  anti-discrimination.   Arrington  kept  pushing  those  all  the  time. 
So  the  fact  that  I  don't  list  those  kinds  of  things  in  my  portfolio 
doesn't  mean  they  weren't  there.   They  were  there  in  strength.   But 
very  few  people  are  interested  in  this  kind  of  division  of  labor, 
so  I  get  pleasure  from  it,  but  not  many  other  people.   Shelley 
enjoyed  that. 

Chall:   Hov:  *as  the  composition  of  the  city  planning  commission  at  that  time 
under  Shelley? 

Kent:    It  was  great.   Shelley  appointed  very  strong  people.   Julia  Porter, 
I'm  going  to  see  her  at  her  eighty-fifth  birthday  next  Thursday 
night  at  her  home.   Julia  served  twenty-four  years  under  four  different 
mayors  during  a  period  of  seven  mayors.   Mortimer  Fleishhaker,  Jr. 
was  the  chairman  for  a  time  and  Walter  Newman  of  the  Joseph  Magnin 
family.   There  were  strong  people,  with  roots  and  tradition. 
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Chall:   Some  people  think  that  your  experience  with  city  planning  in 

San  Francisco  was  disillusioning  to  you.   What  do  you  suppose  would 
give  anyone  that  opinion?  Were  some  aspects  disillusioning?   If  so, 
what  were  they? 

Kent:   That's  not  easy  for  someone  like  me  to  answer.   I  would  prefer  to 

have  our  society  be  more  humane — toward  the  poor,  the  newcomers,  the 
racial  minorities.   Then  local  governments  would  be  more  humane. 
Most  of  us  believe  this  will  come  about,  over  time.   In  the  meantime, 
many  constructive  things  can  be  done  working  in  the  San  Francisco 
city  government.   I  couldn't  say  I  was  disillusioned — maybe  I've 
not  had  too  many  "illusions."   I  tend  to  be  realistic  and  optimistic 
and  practical. 


Berkeley//// 


Chall:   Is  San  Francisco  very  much  different  in  the  way  the  government 

is  run,  particularly  in  the  city  planning  area,  than,  let's  say, 
Berkeley — well,  Berkeley  is  unique — or  Oakland? 

Kent:   Why  is  Berkeley  unique?   I  argue  with  my  colleagues  on  that  all 
the  time!   [laughs] 

Chall:   Maybe  it's  not.   I  have  always  assumed  it  was. 

Kent:   No,  I  don't  think  so  at  all.   In  each  case,  even  though  San  Francisco 

is  a  combined  city-county  government  and  is  the  center  of  the  metropolis 
and  has  a  lot  of  wealth,  money,  and  tradition,  who  makes  decisions 
over  there?   Basically  eleven  supervisors,  a  legislative  body.   They 
pass  the  City's  laws  and  they  raise  and  spend  money  for  public  projects 
and  programs,  and  that's  how  city  planning  ideas  get  put  into 
practice — in  the  City,  just  as  in  Berkeley  or  Oakland. 

Chall:   The  adversary  relationship  is  no  different  in  terms  of  those  who  are 
for  and  those  who  are  against  long-range  planning? 

Kent:   Once  the  Berkeley  conservative  city  council  decided  to  establish  a 
strong  professional  staff,  which  was  in  1949,  and  the  city  manager, 
Ross  Miller,  appointed  Corwin  Mocine  as  the  first  full-time  director 
of  city  planning,  once  that  happened,  as  events  have  shown,  I  would 
say,  the  job  of  city  planning,  similar  to  the  job  in  San  Francisco, 
got  started  and  has  been  done  with  the  knowledge  of  and  support 
from  the  city  council,  with  the  city  planning  commission  doing  the 
educating  role  for  the  city  manager  and  the  council,  when  necessary. 
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Kent:    In  each  case,  there  have  been  times  when,  you  would  have  to  call  it 
some  kind  of  a  slowdown,  when  a  negative  attitude  developed  on  the 
part  of  either  the  commission  or  the  manager  or  the  council.   But 
those  were  the  exceptions  and  are  the  exceptions. 

For  example,  in  Berkeley  there  have  only  been  three  directors 
since  1949 — Mocine,  James  Barnes,  and  Tom  Peak.   That's  a  thirty-three 
year  period.   You  could  ask  any  of  those  men  about  their  experiences 
and  I'm  sure  they'd  confirm  what  I  have  said.   In  Berkeley,  under 
one  or  two  managers  in  the  last  turbulent  period,  especially  under 
Elijah  Rogers,  when  it  was  uncertain  as  to  who  ruled  the  council, 
who  had  a  firm  majority,  I  think  Mr.  Peak  would  certainly  say  he  had 
a  rough  time.   But  the  commissioners  backed  him  up.   Now  you  have  a 
new  majority  with  Shirley  Dean,  the  leader  and  spokesperson  of  that 
majority,  and  they're  going  to  have  a  nationwide  search  to  find  and 
appoint  a  new  top-notch  city  planning  director ,  and  they've  made 
strong  appointments  to  the  commission. 

I  think  anybody  who  runs  a  city  government  at  the  legislative 
level  wants  and  knows  what  a  city  planning  staff  can  do  to  help  you 
govern.   It  takes  some  of  the  pain  out  of  governing.   It  gives  some 
pleasure  to  it  because  you  do  some  good  things.*  That's  it. 

For  example,  in  Berkeley  the  Measure  Y  Fund,  the  tax  override 
to  finance  new  parks  and  recreation  facilities,  was  passed  in 
Berkeley  about  six  to  seven  years  ago  and  money  was  obtained  to  buy 
the  BART  strip  from  BART  and  make  it  into  a  wonderful  park.   This 
all  happened  at  the  time  of  the  fiscal  pinch  and  everything.   The 
Berkeley  council,  which  made  all  the  decisions  to  enlarge  the  Marina, 
to  stop  filling  the  bay  to  make  possible  the  waterfront  restaurants, 
and  to  establish  the  big — eighty-acre — waterfront  open  park — those 
kinds  of  civic  enterprises  are  exciting,  they're  fun  to  work  on — and 
to  get  the  BART  station  put  where  it  should  have  been  put,  and  to 
protect  the  neighborhoods  from  the  auto,  and  push  AC  Transit.   Maybe 
other  people  don't  enjoy  doing  these  kinds  of  things  as  much  as  I  do 
at  the  legislative  level,  but  I  know  Bernice  May  did,  and  I  know 
Wilmont  Sweeney  did,  and  I  know  Zack  Brown  did,  and  Art  Harris,  and 
I'm  sure  Shirley  Dean  will,  and  I'm  sure  Andrea  Washburn  will — 
another  former  city  planning  commissioner.   [thumps  desk  for  emphasis] 


*For  the  reader  who  is  not  familiar  with  Berkeley  politics,  municipal 
governmental  structure,  and  city  planning  and  who  is  interested  in 
the  general  significance  of  Berkeley  experience,  the  following  two 
books  will  be  useful:   Harriet  Nathan  and  Stanley  Scott,  Editors, 
Experiment  and  Change  in  Berkeley:   Essays  on  City  Politics, 
1950-1975  (Berkeley:   Institute  of  Governmental  Studies,  University 
of  California,  1978)  and  T.J.  Kent,  Jr.,  The  Urban  General  Plan 
(San  Francisco:   Chandler  Publishing  Company,  1964). 
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Kent:   Most  city  councils  in  this  Bay  Area  are  made  up  of  former  city 

planning  commissioners.   The  city  planning  commissions  are  the  train 
ing  schools  for  the  people  who  later  run  for  and  serve  on  the  council. 
City  planning  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  jobs  in  city  government 
for  most  people.   It's  a  hot  spot.   That's  happened  in  Hayward. 
[Mayor]  Ilene  Weinreb  studied  city  planning  here  before  she  went  on 
the  city  council.   [Judge  John]  Purchio  was  on  it  years  ago,  I  think. 

Chall :   [laughter]   That  was  a  long  time  ago! 

Kent:    But  this  is  really  true.   [Mayor]  Janet  Gray  Hayes.   You  can  go  all 
around  the  Bay  Area.   So  I  just  take  effective  city  planning  as  a 
matter-of-fact  sort  of  thing;  common  sense. 
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PHILOSOPHICAL  FPAMEWOPK  APPLIED  TO  TEACHING  AND  VOLUNTEER  ACTIVITIES 


RELATIONSHIPS  WITH  NON-GOVERNMENTAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  WITH  CITIZENS' 
GROUPS  IN  THE  FIELD  OF  CITY  AND  REGIONAL  PLANNING 

[Interview  4:   January  27,  1982 ]## 

Chall:   I  know  your  relationships  with  Wes  McClure  were  close  during  those 
years  and  you  also  were  a  city  planning  commissioner  and  a  city 
councilman.   But  your  ideas  from  the  very  beginning,  with  respect 
to  regional  government,  particularly  with  respect  to  an  elected 
board,  were  strongly  opposed  by  the  League  of  California  Cities.* 

Kent:   Practically  all  local  governments,  right.   Berkeley  and  San  Francisco 
were  exceptions. 

Chall:  And  the  County  Supervisors  Association,  who  didn't  come  around  to 
even  a  fifty-fifty  idea  for  a  very  long  time,  if  ever.  What  were 
your  relationships  with  these  groups? 

Kent:    Ever  since  I  had  come  back  after  the  war  and  was  in  San  Francisco 
and  then  with  the  university  from  '48  on,  I  was  very  stimulated  by 
and  very  fortunate  to  have  had  a  working  relationship  with  Dick 
[Richard]  Graves,  who  was  the  League  of  California  Cities  executive 
director,  and  his  successor,  Bud  Carpenter,  and  also  with  Sam  May  of 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Administration,  and  with  Gene  Lee,  Stan  Scott, 
and  Victor  Jones,  in  the  bureau,  which  later  was  renamed  the 
Institute  of  Governmental  Studies.**  Then  I  would  add  Wes  McClure. 
As  I  said,  Gene  worked  for  him  as  a  young  graduate  in  public 
administration  when  Wes  was  first  in  San  Leandro  after  the  war. 
Now,  those  people  were  just  a  tremendously  stimulating  group  of 
city  management  and  municipal  government  types  of  people  within 
which  I  saw  my  role  as  a  city  planner.   I  have  a  very  conservative 
view  of  city  planning,  as  you  may  know,  or  may  not  know.   [laughter] 

Chall:   No,  I  don't. 


*See  interviews  with  Richard  Carpenter  and  William  MacDougall  in 
Land -Use  Planning  series,  Volume  I. 

**See  interviews  with  Victor  Jones  and  Stanley  Scott  in  this  volume. 
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The  League  of  California  Cities  and  the  County  Supervisors 
Association 


Kent:   Well,  there  is  a  great  tradition  in  American  city  planning  called 
the  Frederick  Law  Olmsted-Alfred  Bettman  tradition.   It's  really 
symbolized  by  Herbert  Hoover's  term  as  the  U.S.  secretary  of  commerce 
in  the  twenties  under  [Calvin]  Coolidge.   Hoover  appointed  what 
became  known  as  the  Standard  City  Planning  Enabling  Act  Conference 
Committee.   That  committee,  led  by  Alfred  Bettman  of  Cincinnati, 
drafted  legislation  which  every  state  could  consider  if  they  wished 
to  do  so,  which  would  enable  cities  in  their  states  to  authorize 
city  planning  activities.   That  bill  simply  described  the  duties 
of  a  city  planning  agency  in  the  context  of  a  strong  local  government 
and  the  role  of  that  agency  in  the  government — where  it  was  best 
placed  in  relation  to  the  governing  board,  and  the  chief  executive, 
and  all  the  operating  departments. 

That  definition,  as  I  say,  was  conservative  on  two  main  counts. 
One,  it  limited  the  scope  of  plan-making  to  physical  development, 
the  physical  apparatus  of  the  city.   It  acknowledged  that  the  cities 
take  care  of  many  social  and  economic  needs,  but  that's  for  somebody 
else  in  the  city  government  to  concentrate  on.   It  didn't  want  to 
have  the  city  planning  professional  attempt  to  do  everything  that 
the  chief ^ executive  was  responsible  for;  just  do  some  of  those 
things.   The  chief  executive  could  turn  to  other  poeple  for  advice  on 
social  and  economic  programs.   That  was  the  basic  idea  expressed  in 
Mayor  Shelley's  appointment  of  two  top  deputies — one  for  physical 
development  and  one  for  social  programs.   Secondly,  it  defined  the 
role  of  the  commissioners  appointed  by  the  political  chiefs  as 
advisory  only.   Now,  that's  a  very  clear  relationship  and  it's  a 
very  influential  one  if  the  commissioners  are  respected  and  the 
plan-making  is  professionally  competent.   I  have  never  had  any 
trouble  with  the  influence  of  the  city  planning  program  on  local 
government  where  these  conservative  views  are  accepted — of  scope  and 
role. 

Many  of  these  other  people — Gene  perhaps  and  Wes  perhaps  more 
than  the  others — would  like  the  scope  of  city  planning  to  be  broader 
than  just  physical  development.   I  don't  know  about  Gene  and  Wes, 
but  many  city  managers  I  know  weaken  the  role  of  the  commission.   They 
w-*it  the  planning  director  to  recommend  to  the  council  through  them 
and  I  oppose  that.   I  don't  want  to  have  to  go  through  the  appointive 
manager.   That  limits  debate,  limits  controversy.   In  my  book,  the 
concept  of  a  single  "non-political"  manager  is  a  mess.   I'm  against 
the  city  manager  form  of  local  government. 

Chall:   Oh,  are  you? 
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Kent:   Absolutely.   They  all  know  that. 
Chall:   You  would  have  a  strong  mayor? 

Kent:   No,  no,  I'm  for  a  large  council,  parliamentary;  no  single  elected  or 
appointed  executive.   Visit  Stockholm,  visit  Copenhagen,  visit  Zurich 
and  you'll  understand  what  I'm  talking  about.   Or  visit  any  large 
soviet,  soviet  meaning  local  council.   I'm  for  participatory  democracy 
that  works.   Gene  and  I  have  always  had  strong  opinions  on  this.   He 
says  Calif ornians  get  better  local  government  than  they  deserve.   By 
that  he  means  the  manager  is  carrying  the  torch.   I  say,  "Oh,  Gene, 
that's  a  terrible  thing  to  say!"  He  thinks  I'm  a  dreamer  and  I  think 
he's  a  brutal  bureaucrat! 

So  this  places  me,  from  the  beginning  of  '46  on,  really,  before 
that,  from  the  time  I  was  with  NRPB,  the  National  Resources  Planning 
Board,  as  a  young  aide  from  '39  on,  in  touch  with  the  League  of 
Cities  and  IGS.   Then  after  the  war,  and  when  I  was  here  at  the 
university,  of  course,  I  was  on  the  Berkeley  City  Planning  Commission 
for  nine  years,  from  1948  to  1957,  and  the  city  council  for  eight 
years,  from  1957  to  1965. 

During  this  period  the  league  created  a  committee  called  the 
Committee  on  the  Future.   I  think  that  may  have  been  after  Dick  Graves 
ran  for  governor  in  1954.   I'm  not  sure.   Bud  Carpenter  I  know  was  the 
league's  executive  director  at  the  time.   Anyhow,  I  was  asked  to  serve 
as  a  member  of  that  committee  and  it  was  fun.   That  committee  went 
on  for  several  years.   It  raised  all  these  questions,  and  we  had 
Los  Angelenos,  and  valley  types,  and  Bay  Area  types  there.   They 
were  always  wary  about  what  the  Bay  Area  was  doing  because  we  were 
getting  ready  to  do  things  to  meet  regional  needs. 

Chall:   Setting  a  precedent  for  the  others? 

Kent:   Exactly.   That's  always  the  problem  of  getting  legislative  action 
at  the  state  level.   But  anyhow,  that  tells  you  something  about  my 
relationship  with  the  League  of  Cities. 

The  County  Supervisors  Association  I  never  related  to  much.   I 
had  an  intellectual  hostility  to  county  government,  as  you  probably 
know.   Before  reapportionment — in  the  late  1950s? — I'm  not  sure  when 
this  happened — county  governments  were  just  terrible,  just  s imp ly 
terrible.   After  reapportionment,  they  were  probably  worse  for  a 
time,  but  they  at  least  were  more  representative.   When  the  new 
legislative  bodies  got  their  bearings  you  could,  in  some  cases,  get 
urban  majorities  to   dominate  the  outlying  interests,  which  I  think 
is  good,  being  an  urbanite.   That's  why  Marin  and  Napa  have  carried 
out  the  ABAC  plan.   The  urban  majorities  have  zoned  the  rural  land 
against  development  and  we're  getting  progress  all  around  on  that. 
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Kent:   But  I  never  had  a  close  relationship  with  the  County  Supervisors 

Association.   In  fact,  I  didn't  think  the  county  governments  ought  to 
have  been  invited  to  join  ABAC.   I  was  very  upset  in  1960  when  the 
cities'  group,  which  initially  created  the  idea  for  ABAC  then  said, 
"Why  don't  we  get  these  counties  in."  I  argued  and  lost. 


The  Advisory  Board  of  California  Tomorrow 


Chall:   In  terms  of  your  other  volunteer  activities  with  respect  to  city 

and  regional  planning,  tell  me  about  your  work  on  the  advisory  board 
of  California  Tomorrow,  how  you  served  and  how  you  got  along  with — 
I  guess  the  powers  in  that  were  Alfred  Heller  and  Samuel  Wood  in  the 
beginning.* 

Kent:    I  can't  remember  exactly  when  Alf  Heller  phoned  me.   I  don't  think 
I  had  ever  actually  met  him.   I  think  I  had  perhaps  seen  him  as  a 
little  boy,  literally,  when  I  was  a  student  at  M.I. T.  in  1942  and 
'43.   His  mother  and  father  were  visiting  the  Wursters.   Wurster  was 
a  student  at  M.I.T.  then,  too,  you  know.   He  was  a  whole  generation 
older  than  I  am  and  Catherine  was  ten  years  older,  but  Wurster  had 
known  the  Hellers  for  years  in  the  City.   Mr.  Heller  was,  I  think, 
then  a  [University  of  California]  regent  and  was  at  that  time  in  the 
army.**  He  was  in  Cambridge  with  his  wife,  Ellie,  and  the  little 
boys  were  there.   I  think  Alf  must  be  fifteen  years  younger  than  I 
am. 

But  they  were  influenced  by  Catherine  to  become  interested  in 
things  environmental.   That's  my  understanding.   When  Alf  moved  out 
of  the  City  to  Nevada  City  and  Harold  Berliner,  Jr.  moved  to  one 
of  those  foothill  counties,  from  that  place  Alf  wanted  to  do  some 
thing  like  California  Tomorrow.   I  guess  he  talked  to  Sam.   How  he 
knew  and  met  Sam  I  don't  know,  but  Sam  and  I  had  known  one  another 
for  years.   We  really  have  differences  in  points  of  view! 

Chall:   [laughs]   I'm  sure  you  do! 


*See  interviews  with  Alfred  Heller  and  Samuel  Wood  in  Land-Use 
Planning  series,  Volume  I. 

**Edward  H.  Heller  was  with  the  finance  department  of  the  army 
attached  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  in  Boston. 
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Kent:    Catherine  one  day  told  me — I  think  it  was  maybe  in  1960 — that  Alf 

wanted  to  talk  to  me.   I  didn't  know  him  as  Alf  then.   So  we  had  lunch 
at  the  faculty  club  and  he  described  what  he  wanted  to  do  and  I  said 
I'd  be  glad  to  help  in  any  way  I  could. 

I  didn't  have  a  clear  picture  of  what  he  was  going  to  try  to 
do.   I  didn't  know  at  that  time  that  he  could  think  so  clearly  and 
write  so  beautifully.   That  was  a  part  of  him  that  I  didn't  know  about. 
So  when  he  came  back,  at  some  point  later,  he  then  had  Sam  talk  to 
me.   Then  he  created  this  board,  advisory  board,  and  a  small 
executive  committee  of  his  close  buddies,  and  his  financial  helpers, 
I  guess,  and  they  produced  California  Going,  Going. .. [1962]  and  the 
next  one,  The  Phantom  Cities  of  California  [1963].   Those  were  two 
of  the  reports  that  Sam  and  Alf  did. 

Of  course,  on  fundamental  issues  of  concern  for  the  future  of 
California's  physical  development,  taking  into  account  economic  and 
social  needs,  I  was  in  agreement  with  them  as  far  as  basic  values 
went,  human  values.   With  both  Sam  and  Alf  I  had  differences  on  the 
importance  of  local  government.   They  demeaned  local  governments. 
They  wanted  to  have  the  state  create  regional  governments  that  they 
•thought  would  know  what  is  wise  and  good  and  that  that  would  take 
care  of  all  of  the  problems  caused  by  the  patchwork  of  small,  "confused" 
local  governments . 

So  in  all  the  meetings  of  that  organization,  you  know  where  I 
stood.  There  were  others  there  who  were  strong  local  government 
people,  too.   So  it  has  always  been  a  greatly  enjoyable  activity  and 
I  still  am  a  member  of  the  advisory  board.   They  didn't  have  many 
meetings  after  1970  or  so — after  they  built  their  bureaucracy  in  the 
Monadnock  Building  in  the  City  and  in  Los  Angeles.   That  happened 
after  Alf  and  Sam  did  those  first  big  two  reports  and  then  the  big 
California  Plan  which  was  done  in  1970.*  I  was  on  sabbatical  leave 
that  year. 

There  were  two  alternatives.   California  could  go  this  way  or 
that  way.   The  way  they  crystallized  their  ideas  about  the  most 
desirable  possible  future  of  the  state  expressed  values  that  I 
shared,  which  called  for  city-centered  development,  with  vast 
agriculture  and  forest  areas  kept  "open,  and,  by  implication,  a 
population  limit  for  the  state,  at  some  future  date.   They  never 
emphasized  that,  but  that's  what  the  plan  said,  just  like  the  ABAC 
plan.   They  both  said  that  at  some  point  environmental  resources  will 
cause  a  slowdown  and  then  a  halt  to  further  population  growth. 


*Alf red  Heller,  ed.   The  California  Tomorrow  Plan,  (Los  Altos:   William 
Kauf mann ,  Inc .  1972) 
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So  does  your  open  space  plan. 

Of  course,  of  course,  for  openly-stated  reasons.   But  anyhow,  ray 
ideas  were  compatible  with  their  sort  of  ideas  about  good  ways  to 
organize  the  physical  apparatus  for  social  and  economic  life,  but  I 
was  not  compatible  about  their  views  of  local  government  and  all 
that.   Their  next  big  project  is  the  "California  2000"  project, 
where  they  have  Charles  Warren  involved  [as  chairman  of  the  project] 
—  You've  seen  the  Cry  California  things? 


Yes,  and  I  went  to  the  meeting. 
Conference,  June  20,  1981] 


[San  Francisco  Bay  Area  2000 


I'm  just  holding  my  breath  hoping  that  Charlie  Warren's  ideas —  I 
know  that  they'll  be  fundamentally  in  accord  with  mine  on  basic 
ideas  about  how  to  shape  the  future  development  of  the  state,  and 
I  know  they'll  probably  be  better  than  Alf  or  Sam's  would  be  in 
terms  of  my  ideas  on  local  government ,  because  Warren  is  an 
experienced  legislator  who  is  familiar  with  our  local  government 
traditions.   Also  the  fellow  who  is  writing  it  with  him  is  Richard 
Reinhardt.   Do  you  know  him? 

Yes,  I  know  who  he  is. 

He's  an  old  buddy  from  days  gone  by.   In  fact,  he  and  Jim  McCarthy 
were,  I  think,  high  school  classmates.   They  know  one  another  well. 
McCarthy  is  a  great  writer,  too,  and  Reinhardt  has  written  lots  of 
reports  that  deal  with  city  planning,  not  just  nostalgia.   Did  you 
read  his  book  on  Treasure  Island? 

No. 

That's  worth  reading. 

I  think  he  is  writing  now  for  World's  Fair,  a  new  Heller  enterprise. 

Yes.   He  just  did  Billy  Rose's  Aquacade  story.   [pause]   So  that's 
that. 

So  that's  been  your  association  there. 
Yes,  it's  been  very  good  for  me. 
Stimulating? 

Yes,  I've  enjoyed  it.   Willie  Brown  is  a  member  of  that  advisory 
committee,  too. 


Chall:   He  would  have  shaken  things  up  a  bit,  too, 
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Kent:   Well,  who  knows?   [laughs]   We  tried  to  shake  him  up  a  little  bit. 


People  for  Open  Space 


Chall:   Tell  me  about  People  for  Open  Space.   I  know  that  it  started  out  with 
regional  parks  and  recreation,  and  you've  been  active  there  for  a 
very,  very  long  time.   Are  you  still  active? 

Kent:   Oh,  yes.   Did  I  ever  give  you  a  letter  that  I  wrote  a  few  years  ago 
that  gave  my  version  of  the  history  of  POS? 

Chall:   I  have  something  in  this  volume  that  gives  the  history.* 


Some  Historical  Background 


Kent:   No,  this  is  more  sweeping.**  This  is  dated  December  21,  1977.   You 
can  have  this  one.   Sylvia  McLaughlin  got  us  to  recommend  Dorothy 
Erskine  to  get  this  Sol  Feinstone  Award  and  many  people  wrote  to 
support  that  suggestion.   I  wrote  on  behalf  of  POS  as  its  president. 
My  letter  gives  the  history  of  POS,  really  from  the  time  of  Dorothy's 
initial  involvement,  and  mine,  too,  which  goes  back  to  1939.   It's 
all  there.   The  story  is  interesting.   POS  was  an  offshoot  of  SPUR. 
SPUR  was  an  offshoot  of  SFPHA.   Does  that  ring  bells? — San  Francisco 
Planning  and  Housing  Association.   SFPHA  was  created  by  the  Bay  Area 
Jane  Addams '  equivalents  after  the  earthquake  of  1906 — the  Telegraph 
Hill  Neighborhood  House.   Alice  Griffith  was  one  of  the  leaders,  do 
you  know  about  her? 

Chall:   I  know  about  the  Neighborhood  House — but  not  much. 


*A  Brief  History  of  "People  for  Open  Space,"  in  Appendix  III  of 
T.J.  Kent,  Jr.,  "Open  Space  for  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area: 
Organizing   to  Guide  Metropolitan  Growth,"  The  San  Francisco  Bay 
Area,  Its  Problems  and  Future,  Volume  III  (Berkeley:   Institute  of 
Governmental  Studies,  University  of  California,  1972)  p.  69. 

**Letter  from  T.J.  Kent,  Jr.  to  Rod  Cochrane  of  the  College  of 

Environmental  Science  and  Forestry,  State  University  of  New  York, 
Syracuse.   December  21,  1977. 
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Kent:   Dorothy  was  a  younger  woman,  I  mean  a  generation  or  so  younger  than 
Alice  Griffith,  and  she  will  say  to  you,  if  you  can  catch  her,  that 
Alice  Griffith  brought  her  into  public  affairs  because  Dorothy  lived 
on  Telegraph  Hill  from  1939  or  '40  on.   Alice  Griffith  and  the  women's 
groups  of  1906  to  '14  created  the  San  Francisco  Planning  and  Housing 
Association — it  was  called  the  Housing  Association — to  help  pass 
legislation  in  Sacramento  to  keep  San  Francisco  from  being  rebuilt 
after  the  earthquake  with  bad  tenement  housing.   They  succeeded  in 
getting  some  of  the  first  housing  laws  passed — more  sunlight  and  air 
and  safer  structures  and  all  that. 

I  don't  know  the  story  of  the  San  Francisco  Housing  Association 
between  we'll  say  1906  to  '14  and  the  middle  thirties,  but  Dorothy 
and  her  husband,  Morse,  became,  again  through  Catherine  Bauer,  who 
was  out  here  at  UC  in  1938,  became  students  of  Alexander  Meiklejohn, 
who  gave  a  course  in  San  Francisco  for  a  group  of  adults.   I've 
forgotten  what  it  was  titled.   I  was  not  a  member,  of  course,  but  I 
had  known  Meiklejohn  as  a  student  very  well.   He  inspired  Dorothy  and 
the  others  in  that  group  to  become  active  and  do  something  about  the 
Planning  and  Housing  Association.   This  is  '36,  '37,  '38,  '39,  in 
there. 

At  that  time  I  had  just  graduated — in  '38 — and  several  others 
had  too,  and  we  were  putting  on  this  big  show,  in  1940,  called  Space 
for  Living.   Dorothy  was  doing  her  own  things  parallel  to  us  at  that 
time  trying  to  reestablish  the  Planning  and  Housing  Association  and 
we  got  to  know  one  another.   She  had  a  daughter  who  was  a  student  at 
Radcliffe  with  my  future  wife's  sister,  Deborah  Tolman,  and  there 
were  all  kinds  of  connections.   She  helped  our  Telesis  group  put  on 
the  1940  show,  and  from  then  on  she  kept  saying,  "Why  don't  we  get 
something  going  in  the  San  Francisco  City  Hall?"  So  she  prodded  us 
to  think  big  and  we  left  the  counties  where  most  of  us  had  been  able 
to  find  our  first  jobs.   I  worked  for  Napa  County  and  Marin  County; 
Violich  worked  for  Alameda  County;  Mocine  and  Williams  and  Spangle 
worked  for  San  Mateo  County. 

There  were  several  of  us  young  people  who  had  graduated  from 
Cal  who  went  right  into  city  and  county  planning  offices,  first 
working  for  the  counties  because  the  counties  controlled  the  suburban 
edges  and  they  were  shaping  the  land  that  was  undeveloped  into  what 
became  suburbs.   The  cities  were  not  rebuilding  the  centers,  yet; 
but  the  city  governments  didn't  pay  attention  to  this.   So  Dorothy 
made  us  think  more  positively  about  San  Francisco.   So,  as  soon  as 
we  finished  that  big  1940  show,  we  put  on  another  kind  of  a  show 
which  said,  "Here's  what  San  Francisco  ought  to  do."  Dorothy  brought 
the  mayor  down,  and  brought  the  supervisors  down,  and  brought  all 
the  people  in,  and  said,  "This  is  what  you  ought  to  do,"  and  they  did 
it!   [laughter]   It  was  just  that  simple! 
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Kent:   The  people  who  were  in  charge  of  the  City  at  that  time,  the  politicians, 
were  led  by  Angelo  J.  Rossi,  the  florist,  who  always  wore  a  big  white 
carnation  in  his  lapel.   They  were  old-time  politicians  who  had 
inherited  a  wonderful  city,  but  who  weren't  really  thinking  about  the 
future.  They  had  inherited  the  results  of  the  great  city-building 
period  of  McLaren  and  the  parks  and  O'Shaughnessy ,  who  created  the 
Muni  railway  and  built  the  tunnels  and  all  that.   But  they  listened, 
and  the  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  the  time  had  a  wonderful 
executive  director  named  Louis  Fox,  and  he  was  in  favor  of  supporting 
a  strengthened  city  planning  program.   So  before  we  knew  it,  in  1941, 
Dorothy's  Planning  and  Housing  Association  had  persuaded  the  chamber 
of  commerce  and  the  city  government  to  increase  the  budget  in  1940-' 41 
— just  like  that — by  $80,000.   That  was  a  major  increase  then,  and 
beginning  of  the  city  planning  program  that  we  still  have  moving 
ahead  today . 

Once  the  City  got  moving,  they  didn't  stop.  They  then  created 
the  redevelopment  agency  and  kept  strengthening  the  city  planning 
program.   From  1939  to  1959,  that's  twenty  years,  Dorothy  succeeded 
in  getting  the  Planning  and  Housing  Association,  with  help  from  other 
people,  on  its  own  feet.   Then  Hirten  was  brought  in,  John  Hirten, 
as  the  paid  executive  director  when  they  shifted  over  sometime  in  the 
early  fifties  and  got  downtown  financing  from  the  Blythe-Zellerbach 
committee.   At  that  point,  Dorothy — she  and  I  were  always  in  touch, 
not  just  with  me,  but  also  with  Fran  Violich,  and  Corwin  Mocine,  and 
lots  of  us,  the  whole  younger  group.   "What  do  we  do  next?"  she  would 
say.   "So,"  we  said,  "we've  got  to  get  a  citizen  city  planning  group 
started  for  the  Bay  Area.   We  should  have  been  there  a  long  time  ago." 
"What's  the  issue?"  she  said. 

Mel  Scott  was  always  very  much  in  this — Mel  had  published  his 
book,  The  San  Francisco  Bay  Area — A  Metropolis  in  Perspective  in 
1959.*  Remember  that  book?  That  was  financed  by  grants  that  the 
UC  departments  of  City  Planning,  Landscape  Architecture,  and 
Architecture  got  in  1950.   The  three  academic  departments  were 
granted  that  money  from  the  Columbia  Foundation.   We  gave  it  to  Mel. 
He  got  it,  I  guess,  maybe  in  '50  or  '51,  and  he's  such  a  painstakingly 
thorough  researcher  and  writer  that  it  took  him  a  long  time,  but  it's 
a  beautiful  book.   The  book  was  published  in  '59.   At  that  point, 
Mel  was  looking  around  for  things  to  do  and  he  went  to  work  for  IGS 
at  just  about  that  time  and  began  to  work  on  the  Save  the  Bay  report 
that  came  out  in  '63,  The  Future  of  San  Francisco  Bay.** 


*Mel  Scott,  The  San  Francisco  Bay  Area — A  Metropolis  in  Perspective, 
(Berkeley:   University  of  California  Press,  1959). 

**Mel  Scott,  The  Future  of  San  Francisco  Bay.   (Berkeley:   Institute 
of  Governmental  Studies,  University  of  California,  1963). 
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Kent:   But  during  the  late  fifties,  we  had  a  big  regional  crisis  in  the 
Bay  Area.   When  did  you  come? 

Chall:   In  1948. 

Kent:   Okay,  the  same  time  I  came  here  to  Berkeley,  from  San  Francisco.   You 
may  remember  that  Angel  Island  was  going  to  be  purchased  by  Edgar 
Kaiser  and  bulldozed  into  the  bay  to  connect  Tiburon  and  to  get  a 
bridge  over  to  Telegraph  Hill;  all  that  was  being  talked  about 
seriously.   So  Dorothy  was  ready  to  go  and  "the  issue" — the  most 
obvious  regional  issue  at  the  time — in  '56,  '57,  and  '58,  was  open 
space;  we  were  in  danger  of  losing  all  of  these  close-in  major  open 
spaces.   Harold  Gilliam  and  James  Benet  and  others  were  writing 
magnificent  articles  in  the  newspapers.   It  was  the  beginning  of  the 
Bay  Area  environmental  journalism  movement,  which  was  just  beautiful 
journalism.   "Our  Vanishing  Open  Spaces"  was  a  series  of  articles 
that  came  out  just  as  Dorothy  got  what  was  called  CRRP — Citizens  for 
Regional  Recreation  and  Parks — started  in  1958.   Then  she  organized 
three  big  conferences  in  '59,  '60,  and  '61. 

She  just  took  off  like  a  [whistles] — I  mean  it  was  just  made  to 
order  for  her.   At  this  time  also  she  and  her  husband  had  a  place  in 
Napa.   She  had  a  regional  sense  and  she  was  vigorous  and  could  drive 
her  own  car  and  do  things  on  her  own.   She  is  close  to  ninety  today. 
She  had  a  great  sense  of  how  to  get  other  people  interested.   Then 
she  would  help  them  put  on  these  conferences ,  and  she  did  these  all 
around  the  Bay  Area.   She  was  always  getting  in  touch  with  me  by 
phone.   During  the  sixties  she  would  always  send  me  her  rough  drafts 
of  the  POS  newsletter,  Regional  Exchange,  which  she  had  started  soon 
after  1959.*  I  don't  know  who  else  she  sent  it  to,  but  I  always  would 
get  it  to  proofread  and  critique  and  get  back  to  her  by  a  certain 
date;  not  simply  to  proofread,  but  to  check  on  her  ideas  and  her 
approach.   Naturally,  I  responded;  I  think  I  was  probably  more  of  a 
trusted,  silent  adviser  than  I  ever  knew.   I  never  knew  because  I 
was  busy  doing  other  things  in  the  first  years  of  this  group. 

The  first  president  was  a  fellow  from  Contra  Costa  County  named 
Jerry  Kohl.   He's  still  around;  he's  a  private  businessman.   That's 
when  East  Bay  Mud  [East  Bay  Municipal  Utility  District]  was  going  to 
sell  off  the  San  Pablo  Dam  Reservoir  area,  six  thousand  acres,  and 
that  was  stopped.   That's  when  Angel  Island  was  going  to  be  sold  off. 
That  was  stopped;  a  lot  of  things,  close  in  to  the  built-up  central 
cities . 


*The  quarterly  publication  of  People  for  Open  Space. 
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Kent:   The  people  who  were  in  charge  of  the  City  at  that  time,  the  politicians, 
were  led  by  Angelo  J.  Rossi,  the  florist,  who  always  wore  a  big  white 
carnation  in  his  lapel.   They  were  old-time  politicians  who  had 
inherited  a  wonderful  city,  but  who  weren't  really  thinking  about  the 
future.   They  had  inherited  the  results  of  the  great  city-building 
period  of  McLaren  and  the  parks  and  O'Shaughnessy ,  who  created  the 
Muni  railway  and  built  the  tunnels  and  all  that.  But  they  listened, 
and  the  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  the  time  had  a  wonderful 
executive  director  named  Louis  Fox,  and  he  was  in  favor  of  supporting 
a  strengthened  city  planning  program.   So  before  we  knew  it,  in  1941, 
Dorothy's  Planning  and  Housing  Association  had  persuaded  the  chamber 
of  commerce  and  the  city  government  to  increase  the  budget  in  1940-' 41 
— just  like  that — by  $80,000.   That  was  a  major  increase  then,  and 
beginning  of  the  city  planning  program  that  we  still  have  moving 
ahead  today . 

Once  the  City  got  moving,  they  didn't  stop.  They  then  created 
the  redevelopment  agency  and  kept  strengthening  the  city  planning 
program.   From  1939  to  1959,  that's  twenty  years,  Dorothy  succeeded 
in  getting  the  Planning  and  Housing  Association,  with  help  from  other 
people,  on  its  own  feet.   Then  Hirten  was  brought  in,  John  Hirten, 
as  the  paid  executive  director  when  they  shifted  over  sometime  in  the 
early  fifties  and  got  downtown  financing  from  the  Blythe-Zellerbach 
committee.   At  that  point,  Dorothy — she  and  I  were  always  in  touch, 
not  just  with  me,  but  also  with  Fran  Violich,  and  Corwin  Mocine,  and 
lots  of  us,  the  whole  younger  group.   "What  do  we  do  next?"  she  would 
say.   "So,"  we  said,  "we've  got  to  get  a  citizen  city  planning  group 
started  for  the  Bay  Area.   We  should  have  been  there  a  long  time  ago." 
"What's  the  issue?"  she  said. 

Mel  Scott  was  always  very  much  in  this — Mel  had  published  his 
book,  The  San  Francisco  Bay  Area — A  Metropolis  in  Perspective  in 
1959.*  Remember  that  book?  That  was  financed  by  grants  that  the 
UC  departments  of  City  Planning,  Landscape  Architecture,  and 
Architecture  got  in  1950.   The  three  academic  departments  were 
granted  that  money  from  the  Columbia  Foundation.   We  gave  it  to  Mel. 
He  got  it,  I  guess,  maybe  in  '50  or  '51,  and  he's  such  a  painstakingly 
thorough  researcher  and  writer  that  it  took  him  a  long  time,  but  it's 
a  beautiful  book.   The  book  was  published  in  '59.   At  that  point, 
Mel  was  looking  around  for  things  to  do  and  he  went  to  work  for  IGS 
at  just  about  that  time  and  began  to  work  on  the  Save  the  Bay  report 

that  came  out  in  '63,  The  Future  of  San  Francisco  Bay.** 

. 


*Mel  Scott,  The  San  Francisco  Bay  Area — A  Metropolis  in  Perspective, 
(Berkeley:   University  of  California  Press,  1959). 

**Mel  Scott,  The  Future  of  San  Francisco  Bay.   (Berkeley:   Institute 
of  Governmental  Studies,  University  of  California,  1963). 
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Kent:   But  during  the  late  fifties,  we  had  a  big  regional  crisis  in  the 
Bay  Area.   When  did  you  come? 

Chall:   In  1948. 

Kent:   Okay,  the  same  time  I  came  here  to  Berkeley,  from  San  Francisco.   You 
may  remember  that  Angel  Island  was  going  to  be  purchased  by  Edgar 
Kaiser  and  bulldozed  into  the  bay  to  connect  Tiburon  and  to  get  a 
bridge  over  to  Telegraph  Hill;  all  that  was  being  talked  about 
seriously.   So  Dorothy  was  ready  to  go  and  "the  issue" — the  most 
obvious  regional  issue  at  the  time — in  '56,  '57,  and  '58,  was  open 
space;  we  were  in  danger  of  losing  all  of  these  close-in  major  open 
spaces.   Harold  Gilliam  and  James  Benet  and  others  were  writing 
magnificent  articles  in  the  newspapers.   It  was  the  beginning  of  the 
Bay  Area  environmental  journalism  movement,  which  was  just  beautiful 
journalism.   "Our  Vanishing  Open  Spaces"  was  a  series  of  articles 
that  came  out  just  as  Dorothy  got  what  was  called  CRRP — Citizens  for 
Regional  Recreation  and  Parks — started  in  1958.   Then  she  organized 
three  big  conferences  in  '59,  '60,  and  '61. 

She  just  took  off  like  a  [whistles] — I  mean  it  was  just  made  to 
order  for  her.   At  this  time  also  she  and  her  husband  had  a  place  in 
Napa.   She  had  a  regional  sense  and  she  was  vigorous  and  could  drive 
her  own  car  and  do  things  on  her  own.   She  is  close  to  ninety  today. 
She  had  a  great  sense  of  how  to  get  other  people  interested.   Then 
she  would  help  them  put  on  these  conferences,  and  she  did  these  all 
around  the  Bay  Area.   She  was  always  getting  in  touch  with  me  by 
phone.   During  the  sixties  she  would  always  send  me  her  rough  drafts 
of  the  POS  newsletter,  Regional  Exchange,  which  she  had  started  soon 
after  1959.*  I  don't  know  who  else  she  sent  it  to,  but  I  always  would 
get  it  to  proofread  and  critique  and  get  back  to  her  by  a  certain 
date;  not  simply  to  proofread,  but  to  check  on  her  ideas  and  her 
approach.   Naturally,  I  responded;  I  think  I  was  probably  more  of  a 
trusted,  silent  adviser  than  I  ever  knew.   I  never  knew  because  I 
was  busy  doing  other  things  in  the  first  years  of  this  group. 

The  first  president  was  a  fellow  from  Contra  Costa  County  named 
Jerry  Kohl.   He's  still  around;  he's  a  private  businessman.   That's 
when  East  Bay  Mud  [East  Bay  Municipal  Utility  District]  was  going  to 
sell  off  the  San  Pablo  Dam  Reservoir  area,  six  thousand  acres,  and 
that  was  stopped.   That's  when  Angel  Island  was  going  to  be  sold  off. 
That  was  stopped;  a  lot  of  things,  close  in  to  the  built-up  central 
cities . 


*The  quarterly  publication  of  People  for  Open  Space. 
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Obituaries 


Dorothy  Erskine, 
Writer  and 
Environmentalist 

By  Bill  Wallace 
Dorothy  W.  Erskine,  a  na 
tionally  known  writer  and  ac 
tivist  in  urban  and  regional 
planning  who  was  involved  in 
many  of  the  most  significant 
environmental  battles  of  re 
cent  Bay  Area  history,  died 
yesterday  in  San  Francisco. 
She  was  86. 

The  world  is  like  my  house," 
she  once  told  The  Chronicle  in  an 
interview.  "When  the  environment 
is  abused  or  mistreated,  or  not  tak 
en  care  of,  well,  it  becomes  a  per 
sonal  concern.  It's  like  housekeep 
ing  —  I  have  to  take  care  of  it" 

Mrs.  Erskine  was  born  in  San 
Francisco  on  July  29,  1896,  a  native 
daughter  of  a  native  daughter.  She 
attended  local  schools  and  the  Uni 
versity  of  California  at  Berkeley. 

She  met  her  husband,  the  late 
Morse  Erskine,  an  attorney,  while 
still  a  student,  and  married  him  in 
1918. 

Mrs.  Erskine  was  a  writer  and 
editor  of  renown  who  worked  close 
ly  with  such  authors  as  William 
Rhys  Williams.  Besides  editing  and 
rewriting  the  works  of  others,  she 
wrr.e  two  well-received  books  of 
her  own,  a  text  on  the  Soviet  Union 
called  "Russia's  Story"  and  a  book 
about  Anza  and  the  founding  of 
San  Francisco  entitled  "The  Big 
Ride." 

Despite  her  lifelong  work  as  a 
writer-editor.  Mrs.  Erskine  consid 
ered  urban  planning  and  conserva 
tion  her  first  and  most  important 
calling;  she  referred  to  herself  as  a 
"professional  volunteer"  on  behalf 
of  the  environment. 

In  the  1930s,  she  did  original 
research  on  slums  and  wrote  tracts 
calling  for  publicly  subsidized,  low- 
cost  housing  for  low-income  fami 
lies.  Her  work  was  largely  responsi 
ble  for  the  formation  of  the  San 
Francisco  Housing  Authority  and 


DOROTHY  W.  ERSKINE 
'The  world  is  like  my  house' 

she  played  a  key  role  in  the  selec 
tion  of  the  Authority's  first  mem 
bers  and  the  appointment  of  the 
initial  director. 

In  the  1940s,  Mrs.  Erskine  was  a 
key  figure  in  the  creation  of  the 
city's  Housing  and  Planning  Asso 
ciation,  the  predecessor  of  the  San 
Francisco  Planning  and  Urban  Re 
search  Association  (SPUR).  After 
the  organization  was  transformed 
and  revitalized  in  the  1960s,  she 
served  on  SPUR's  board  of  direc 
tors  for  many  years.  She  was  ap 
pointed  its  first  director  emeritus. 

During  this  period,  she  also 
helped  form  the  Citizens  for  Re 
gional  Recreation  and  Parks,  and 
encouraged  the  formation  of  Point 
Reyes  National  Seashore  and  park- 
lands  in  the  San  Pablo  watershed 
area  and  Angel  Island.  She  contin 
ued  her  active  role  with  the  group 
after  it  changed  its  name  in  the  late 
1960s  to  People  for  Open  Space. 

She  also  played  a  significant 
role  in  the  creation  of  the  Bay 
Conservation  and  Development 
Commission,  drafting  non-technical 
summaries  of  the  commission's  ear 
ly  reports  for  circulation  among 
Bay  Area  residents  concerned 
about  the  bay  environment. 

Mrs.  Erskine  also  helped  secure 


the  Avery  Brundage  Asian  Art  Col 
lection  for  San  Francisco  and 
played  a  role  in  the  acquisition  of 
new  parkland,  trees  and  urban 
planting  in  San  Francisco. 

She  was  an  early  and  ardent 
advocate  of  height  limitations  in 
the  city,  and  almost  single-handedly 
pushed  through  the  40-foot-limita- 
tion  on  structures  in  the  Telegraph 
Hill  area. 

Among  the  awards  and  cita 
tions  which  she  received  for  her 
labors  on  behalf  of  the  environ 
ment  and  urban  design  were:  SPUR 
Association  Award  (1965);  American 
Institute  of  Planners  Award  (Cali 
fornia  Chapter,  1970);  The  San  Fran 
cisco  Bay  Area  Council  Award  of 
Merit  (1971);  Robert  C.  Kirkwood 
Award  (1972),  and  the  Sol  Feinstone 
Environmental  Award  (1978). 

A  San  Francisco  city  park  was 
n?med  in  her  honor. 

Mrs.  Erskine  is  survived  by  a 
sister,  Jean  Wolff,  a  son.  Dr.  John 
Morse  Erskine,  and  a  daughter, 
Florence  Sinton,  all  of  San  Francis 
co. 

A  memorial  service  will  be 
held  Friday  at  11  a.m.  at  the  First 
Unitarian  Church,  1187  Franklin 
Street 

The  family  prefers  donations 
to  the  Dorothy  Erskine  Fund  for 
Open  Space,  either  through  the 
Trust  for  Public  Land  or  People  for 
Open  Space. 
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Kent:   Then  after  Kohl,  Dan  Luten  was  president,  and  then  after  Luten, 
Mel  Scott.   Do  you  know  Dan? 

Chall:   I  know  the  name. 

Kent:   He's  a  great  guy.   And  then  John  Sutter.   You  know  John? 

Chall:   Yes. 

Kent:   John  was  a  great  president.   He  was  president  for  about  six  years, 
seven  years  maybe.   John  was  president  at  the  time  the  Knox  bills 
were  being  debated  and  POS  played  a  very  active  role.   Throughout 
that  whole  period  I  think  John  was  superb  not  only  because  he  believed 
in  creating  a  unified,  limited  regional  government  and  had  his  own 
thoughtful  rationale  for  doing  so,  but  because  he  was  temperate, 
persistent,  and  persuasive.   He  had  a  broad  view;  he  and  I  shared 
views. 

Chall:   So  some  Knox  bills  he  opposed  and  some  he  accepted? 

Kent:   We  helped  shape  a  lot  of  them  through  CRRP  and  we  got  a  lot  of  local 
support  because  that  outfit — CRRP,  which  became  POS  in  1968 — from 
the  beginning,  from  the  very  outset,  although  it  was  a  small  group 
of  people — 200  to  300,  or  so — we  had  strong  connections  with  leaders 
in  every  county.   Basically  we're  still  the  same;  the  leadership 
group  is  still  small,  but  we  now  have  3500  members. 

I  guess  while  John  was  president,  Dorothy  and  everybody  got 
involved  in  changing  the  name  from  CRRP,  which  seemed  kind  of  long 
and  complicated,  to  POS.   The  idea  for  "POS"  came  from  Joseph 
Engbeck.   Do  you  know  Joe? 

Chall :   No . 

Kent:   Oh,  you  should  know  Joe.   Engbeck  is  a  writer.   He  wrote  the  book 

called  The  Enduring  Giants,  which  is  about  the  Calaveras  Big  Trees, 
redwood  trees,  sequoia,  published  by  the  state  Division  of  Beaches 
and  Parks.   It's  a  large-sized  paperback.   It's  a  beautiful  book,  a 
beautiful  story.   He  lives  in  the  Elmwood  district  in  Berkeley.   He 
is  the  reason  you  have  diverters  protecting  the  Elmwood  neighborhood. 
Off  and  on,  Joe  has  been  active  in  POS  and  has  always  been  a  helpful, 
friendly  spirit.   I  don't  know  the  full  story  of  the  new  name,  but 
he  had  a  friend  who  had  been  using  the  term  People  for  Cpen  Space 
in  other  contexts  and  he  just —  I  remember  we  were  over  at  Di  Maggie's 
one  night,  that's  where  the  board  was  meeting,  and  that's  when  we 
made  that  decision. 
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Kent:   Dorothy  was  always  the  main  driving  force,  always,  never  the  president 
— until  1972  or  so.   Her  role  was  clear,  that's  what  she  was  comfort 
able  doing.   After  Sutter  we  had  Irwin  Luckman — who  had  been  the 
executive  director  of  the  East  Bay  Regional  Park  District — for  four 
years.  Then  I  was  president  after  I  retired  as  an  active  faculty 
member  here  in  '74.   For  years  she  kept  saying,  "When  are  you 
going  to...?"  So  I  said,  "Wait,  wait,  wait,  wait."   [laughter] 
Between  1974  and  1978  POS  began  to  get  outside  grant  money.   We 
first  did  our  big  GAP  program,  the  Greenbelt  Action  Program.   And 
then  we  got  staff,  and  completed  our  first  major  study  on  the  future 
of  Bay  Area  farmlands.   The  final  report  was  titled  Endangered 
Harvest.   Half  of  the  Bay  Area's  4,000,000  acres  of  open  land  are 
in  agriculture.   In  the  six  months  since  you  and  I  first  started 
talking,  we  got  our  second  big  round  of  grant  money  and  we  are  now 
on  our  way  doing  a  regional  housing  and  greenbelt  study.   Stan 
knows  about  it.   Oh,  it's  terrific. 


The  Current  Regional  Housing-Greenbelt   Study  and  the  POS  Program 
for  the  1980s 


Chall:  Where  did  you  get  the  second  grant? 

Kent:    Basically,  all  from  local  foundations — the  San  Francisco  Foundation, 
Gerbode,  two  others.   I'm  not  sure  whether  it  was  Packard;  Packard 
gave  us  some  money  and  maybe  Haas  and  Irvine.   In  each  case,  they 
were  local  monies.   So  we're  off  and  running  now. 

Chall:   That's  very  important. 

Kent:   This  is  really  important.   This  is  an  attempt  to  make  our  conservation- 
oriented  regional  citizen  group  into  a  more  comprehensive  regional 
planning  group.   We'll  keep  our  focus  on  the  greenbelt,   but  we'll 
also  have  things  to  say  about  housing,  transit,  and  employment  centers 
— all  of  the  main  elements  of  the  regional  plan. 

If 

Kent:    By  "our  group"  I  mean  all  the  people  who  govern  POS,  not  just  the 
small  executive  committee.   That's  eleven  of  us  or  twelve  of  us, 
but  the  board  of  directors  has  about  thirty.   The  membership  now  is 
over  three  thousand.   We  had  three  hundred  a  few  years  ago;  we  now 
have  more  than  three  thousand.   That's  because  people  have  come 
forward  like  Sylvia  McLaughlin.   Do  you  know  Maggie  Johnston, 
Marguerite  Johnston? 

Chall:   The  name,  yes. 
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She's  the  UC  president's  special  events  person.   Those  two  people 
are  now  doing  for  POS  what  they  used  to  do  for  Save  the  Bay,  and 
we  bless  them.   Sylvia  is  membership  chairman  and  Maggie  Johnston 
puts  on  special  events,  fundraising,  and  they're  just  terrific. 

So  we're  going  to  have  to  get  understanding  and  consent  from  all 
of  these  different  people  as  we  take  the  citizen  group  that  is 
identified  with  open  space  and  the  greenbelt   to  a  citizen  group 
that  emphasizes  the  ties  between  compact  cities  and  the  greenbelt. 

The  change  we  want  to  have  debated  by  the  people  who  control 
POS  is  not  intended  in  any  way  to  weaken  ita  support  for  a  permanent 
greenbelt,   although  that  always  has  to  be  open  to  debate.   We  want 
POS  to  stand  for  a  citizens '  group  that  is  concerned  with  city  and 
open  space  planning,  city  and  regional  planning  for  the  Bay  Area, 
[taps  desk  for  emphasis]   We've  had  some  discussions  already  with  the 
larger  membership  group  and  it's  not  going  to  be  easy  because  a  lot 
of  them  are  so  committed  in  a  concentrated  way  to  that  greenbelt. 
They  are  so  aware  that  in  their  own  counties  the  cities — as  distinguished 
from  the  counties — are  doing  their  own  thing. 

Why  does  POS  "meddle?"  We're  saying  that  the  urban  regional 
needs  which  we  have  now  met  pretty  well  with  air,  water,  and  bay 
conservation  and  with  regional  transit  now  established  and  growing, 
will  have  to  be  understood  by  POS  if  we  are  to  save  the  greenbelt. 
We're  trying  to  say  that  if  they  aren't  controlled,  they  can  get  out 
of  control,  that  the  Bay  Area  can  get  overdeveloped,  too  big,  and 
that  POS  ought  to  say,  positively,  where  and  how  we  can  grow,  until 
it  is  necessary  to  slow  down  and  stop  to  avoid  the  dangers  of  over 
growth. 

For  example,  if  BART  were  to  extend  its  lines,  which  it  wants 
to  do — every  governmental  creature  is  a  monster  ready  to  grow,  grow, 
grow,  just  like  the  University  of  California — it  can  ruin  the  Bay 
Area.   If  the  central  group  of  cities  gets  too  big, it's  bound  to 
attack  the  greenbelt.   I  mean  it's  inherent.   We're  saying  that  at 
some  point  there  is  a  size  beyond  which  we  should  not  grow.   It's 
the  same  battle  the  campus  had  with  the  city  [Berkeley]  in  the  1950s 
and  the  city  finally  said,  "No  more."  Now  we  have  a  new  chancellor 
and  a  new  surge  to  grow  some  more.   There  will  be  another  battle. 
It  will  be  the  western  front — of  the  campus — this  time  instead  of  the 
southern  front.   [laughter] 

So  that's  really  the  story  of  the  citizen  group,  and  it's  a  very 
vital  group  now.  The  executive  committee  of  eleven  people — Jacobs  is 
president,  Allan  Jacobs — is  a  strong  group.  Allan  has  been  president 
for  five  years.  I  think  it's  marvelous  to  have  a  central  city  person 
in  there.  Then  it  includes  people  like  Barbara  Eastman.  Do  you  know 
Barbara? 
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Chall :   No . 

Kent:   She's  on  the  regional  water  board.   She  lives  down  in  Los  Altos  Hills. 
She  is  on  the  ABAC  Regional  Planning  Committee;  and  Larry  Livingston, 
the  city  planning  consultant;  and  Clem  Shute,  does  that  name  ring  a 
bell? 

Chall :   No . 

Kent:   He's  a  lawyer,  formerly  with  the  attorney  general's  office  and  was 

the  lawyer  for  BCDC  all  those  years.   He  is  now  in  private  practice. 
Then  there  are  four  or  five  others.   So  POS,  for  me  and  for  the  whole 
arena  that  we  have  been  talking  about ,  Bay  Area  environmental  and 
governmental  affairs,  has  been  a  citizen  group  with  citizens  who  have 
obviously  had  extensive  experience  in  government  and  professional 
things,  but  which  has  also  always  included  "nonprof essional"  citizens. 
.Bill  Evers,  do  you  know  Evers? 

Chall :   I  know  who  he  is ,  yes . 

Kent:   Evers  is  there  as  a  citizen  conservationist.   His  mother,  Zepha 
Evers,  along  with  Mrs.  Caroline  Livermore,  created  the  Marin 
Conservation  League  in  1932  and  he  has  inherited  that  great  tradition. 

When  the  ABAC  plan  effort  was  under  way  between  '63  to  '70, 
under  Sutter's  leadership,  POS  immediately  got  in  touch  with  Hickey 
just  after  he  had  been  appointed  ABAG's  director  of  regional  planning 
We  said,  "We're  going  to  let  you  know  what  we  think  would  be  good  to 
do" — the  citizen  point  of  view.   We  participated  in  all  the  hearings 
between  '66  to  '70  and  the  proposed  greenbelt  was  greatly  enlarged 
between  '66  and  '70,  as  you  may  recall.   We  also  advocated  the 
"city-centered  compact  growth"  policy  for  the  urbanized  portion  of 
the  region.   Hickey  can  tell  you  what  he  thinks  about  the  work  of 
POS.   We  did  what  we  could  to  help  and  be  constructive,  both  before 
he  made  up  his  mind,  and  after  he  had  made  up  his  mind.   Those 
were  stimulating  experiences  for  all  of  us. 

Chall:   Is  the  conflict  between  the  two  points  of  view  based  on  emphasis — 
a  single-purpose  approach  to  the  greenbelt   as  POS  has  stood  for, 
as  opposed  to  looking  at  it  in  a  broader  context?  In  other  words, 
what  is  the  basis  for  the  debate  you  are  talking  about? 

Kent:   POS  has  from  the  very  beginning  been  both  an  advocate  for  a  regional 
greenbelt,  more  or  less  similar  to  the  London  greenbelt,   and  an 
advocate  for  comprehensive  regional  planning.   Now  that  ABAC  no 
longer  has  an  effective  regional  planning  program,  and  now  that  local 
actions  and  the  POS  program  are  getting  close  to  the  big  "Save  the 
Greenbelt"   campaign,  some  of  us  in  POS  think  it  is  time  to  give 
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Kent:   somewhat  more  attention  to  our  conservation-oriented  regional  planning 
interests.   In  fact,  without  this  new  effort  we  think  the  greenbelt 
campaign  will  have  unnecessary  opposition.   If  POS  can  show  its 
support  for  "growth  space"  as  well  as  for  "open  space,"  we  will  have 
a  better  chance  of  saving  the  greenbelt.    I  believe  POS  members  will 
understand  what  we  are  suggesting  and  will  support  the  proposed, 
broader  POS  program  for  the  1980s. 
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IN  "RETIREMENT":   LOOKING  BACK,  LOOKING  AHEAD 


The  Younger  Generation  of  City  and  Regional  Planners 

Chall:   Is  most  of  your  work  since  retirement  and  most  of  your  activity 
with  POS? 

Kent:   A  large  part  of  it,  but  I  still  have  students  here  doing  individual 
papers,  and  term  papers,  and  theses — some  wonderful  students  and 
papers.   But  the  understanding  with  my  colleagues  on  the  faculty  is 
that  I  will  work  primarily  with  those  students  who  are  interested 
in  things  that  I  am  working  on.   That's  Berkeley  politics,  city  and 
regional  planning,  and  metropolitan  government. 

4 

Chall:   Do  you  find  a  difference  of  opinion  among  these  students,  even  those 
who  are  interested  in  what  you  are  interested  in,  with  respect  to 
your  point  of  view? 

Kent:    I  keep  wondering  if  there  is  something  wrong  or  out-of-date  with  the 
ideas  I  have  today  for  the  future  of  the  Bay  Area  that  seem  sensible 
to  me  since  they  are  basically  the  same  ideas  that  some  people  had 
after  1906  for  the  future  of  the  Bay  Area.  Well,  this  year  we  have, 
I  think,  forty-five  first-year  graduate  city  planning  students,  a 
larger  class  than  usual.   We  normally  have  about  thirty-five  or 
forty.   This  year  there  is  a  very  large  group  of  students  who  are  in 
there  basically  because  of  environmental  concerns  and  central  city 
concerns.   This  wasn't  true  a  few  years  ago.   I  can't  really  be  too 
definite,  though,  because  I  don't  know  what  their  views  would  be  on 
something  like  the  POS  program  and  proposals,  but  the  ones  I  am 
working  with,  two  in  particular,  David  Pandori,  who  is  from  San  Jose, 
and  Gary  Pivo,  from  Los  Angeles  and  Cornell  in  New  York,  these  ideas 
are  not  foreign  to  them.   They  are  twenty-four  years  old.   Of  course, 
POS's  professional  staff  is  all  the  younger  generation.   The  two 
principal  people   there  are  Larry  Orman,  who  is  thirty-two,  and 
Dan  Marks,  who  may  be  thirty. 
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Kent:    It's  a  marvelous  question  you  ask  because  I,  having  been  with 

students  for  so  many  years — thirty-four  years  now — I  know  that  they 
have  to  go  through  their  own  questioning  and  make  their  own  judgments. 
But  somehow  the  Bay  Area  inspires  many  young  people  to  say  not  only 
"this  seems  like  a  great  place,"  but  also  "this  is  still  a  great 
place  and  is  worth  saving."  Americans  are  pretty  depressed,  I 
think;  they  assume  things  are  going  to  get  worse.   Then  they  hear 
from  groups  like  POS  and  the  young  generation  of  city  planners  about 
the  Save  the  Bay  campaign,  they  hear  about  BART — and  not  just  the 
bad  things — and  they  hear  about  the  proposed  greenbelt,  and  the 
actions  that  created  the  mid-peninsula  open  space  district,  the 
East  Bay  park  district,  the  Marin  open  space  district,  and  all  of 
that  agricultural  zoning.   They  read  the  POS  stuff  and  they  tend  to 
basically  agree  with  it. 

Chall:   There  are  some  people  who  feel  that  conservationists  are  almost  as 
radical  on  their  side  as  the  right-to-lif ers  in  terms  of  single- 
purpose  issues. 

Kent:   Right,  no  question  about  it!   [laughter]   There  used  to  be —  there  was 
a  larger  group  among  the  student  body — and  they  may  return  again — who 
were  so  dedicated  to  social  equity,  helping  the  poor,  in  any  possible 
way,  that  the  first  person  they  would  oppose  was  somebody  called  an 
environmentalist  and  especially  a  city  planner.   These  were  students 
in  this  department  whose  values  you  couldn't  help  but  agree  with, 
fundamentally.   They  were  just  like  the  Russian  students  between 
1820  and  1860,  those  waves  of  students  who  went  out  to  live  with 
the  peasants  and  came  back  to  attack  the  czar. 

I  don't  know.   I  think  the  environmental  movement  now  has 
students  here  who  have  learned  about  ecology  and  the  environment 
when  they  were  in  high  school,  when  they  were  in  grammar  school,  and 
they  take  it  for  granted.   They  are  so  much  better  educated  about 
man's  relationship  to  the  earth  than  our  generation  ever  was  or  the 
others  who  got  onto  it  when  there  was  the  moon  shot  and  the  big  U.N. 
conference  in  Stockholm  around  1970.   That  was  sort  of  a  dramatic 
awakening  time  for  many.   Now,  the  importance  of  "the  environment" 
is  taken  for  granted. 

Chall:   I  think  what  I  meant  was  whether  environmentalists  are<  as  unyielding 

in  their  single-purpose  vision  as  right-to-lif ers  and  therefore  unable 
to  compromise  their  position — whether  their  point  of  view  must  be 
first  accomplished  regardless  of  other  needs  like  housing  or 
employment. 

Kent:  I'm  sure  there  are  such  single-minded  people  in  the  conservation 
movement.  But  I  do  not  know  them.  The  kind  of  conservationists 
I  know  and  work  with — like  Dorothy,  Allan  Jacobs,  and  John  Sutter — 
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Kent:    press  their  point  of  view  forcefully,  but  they  all  have  had  and  are 
having  life  experiences  that  make  them  aware  of  other  points  of 
view  that  have  to  be  taken  into  account  by  conservationists. 


The  Department  of  City  and  Regional  Planning  During  the  Decade  of 
Campus  Upheavals 

Chall:   Did  you  take  early  retirement  in  1974  for  any  special  reason?   I 
assume  that  it  was  early  retirement. 

Kent:    Oh,  it  was;  yes,  it  was.   Yes,  I  have  to  say  there  were  several 

reasons.   I  think  in  a  way  I  was  sort  of  a  casualty  of  the  upheavals 
of  the  sixties,  both  within  the  profession  and  in  my  home.   My  wife 
and  I  have  three  sons,  none  of  whom  has  had  anything  to  do  with 
organized  higher  education.   They  love  Berkeley,  but  they  are  all 
rebels  and  they  were  part  of  the  rebellions  of  the  1960s  and  1970s. 
The  faculty  here  also  went  through  a  major  change  from  the  early 
sixties  to  the  early  seventies.   From  my  point  of  view,  we  were 
forced  to  expand  too  rapidly  and  in  too  many  directions  by  people 
who  thought   they  were  doing  good  things  for  us,  Clark  Kerr  and 
others.   I  was  in  the  minority.   I  didn't  think  we  should  expand  so 
rapidly,  nor  did  I  think  we  should  have  taken  on  social  policy 
planning,  which  we  did.   So  for  a  period  of  time  there  was  great, 
understandable,  normal,  departmental  stress,  as  they  can  tell  you 
is  normal  in  most  departments;  I  know  about  a  number  of  those 
other  departments. 

But  we  didn't  have  that  kind  of  stress  from  '48  until  the  early 
sixties  because  we  were  a  fairly  small  faculty  of  maybe  six  or  seven 
and  a  student  body  of  thirty  to  thirty-five,  for  fifteen  years.  We 
organized  and  manned  most  of  the  city  and  county  planning  agencies 
in  the  Bay  Area  and  Northern  California.   For  a  period,  practically 
all  of  the  city  planning  directors  in  these  governments  were  graduates 
from  Berkeley . 

But  then  the  sixties  exploded  that  and  we  more  than  doubled  our 
faculty,  more  than  tripled  our  student  body,  and  destroyed  for  a  time 
any  single  coherent  view  of  what  city  planning  was  supposed  to  do, 
what  I  have  referred  to  as  the  conservative  view  of  scope  and  role. 
Today  we  still  have  many  different  points  of  view,  but  we  are  less 
fractious.   I  think  I  may  very  well  have  decided  that,  if  I  could  do 
it,  I  would  retire  early  because  of  that.   But  I  didn't  want  to  leave 
the  department  or  leave  the  campus.   I  took  a  half-time  appointment 
for  three  years  before  retirement  to  see  if  I  could  live  that  way. 
My  wife  agreed  completely. 
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Remarks 

Commencement  of  the  College  of  Environmental  Design 
June  15,  197*+ 

Professor  T.  J.  Kent,  Jr.  retires  this  year  to  become  one  of  the  youngest 
Professor  Emeriti  in  the  University's  history.   Despite  his  comparative 
youth  and  continuing  vigor,  he  has  contributed  25  years  of  extraordinary 
service  to  the  University.  As  Director  of  Planning  for  the  City  of  San 
Francisco  he  and  other  colleagues  here  persuaded  the  University  that  it 
needed  a  Department  of  City  &  Regional  Planning.   Kent  became  its  first 
Chairman  and  served  as  Chairman  for  half  of  the  subsequent  years  during 
which  it  grew  to  one  of  the  largest,  and  the  leading  Department  in  the 
count  ry . 

Kent  served  as  draftsman  for  a  faculty  group  which  conceived  the  College 
of  Environmental  Design,  negotiated  the  approval  of  that  idea  among  the 
faculties  comprising  the  prospective  College  and  secured  the  agreement  of 
the  Berkeley  Senate  and  Administration  to  the  founding  of  the  College.   Thus, 
although  he  was  not  its  titular  leader,  he  was  one  of  the  College's  true 
founders.   Kent  served  for  eight  years  as  a  Berkeley  City  Councilman  and 
in  that  capacity  was  influential  in  innovations  in  city  planning  and  social 
policies  planning,  helped  launch  the  idea  of  an  Association  of  Bay  Area 
Governments  and  contributed  substantially  as  a  leader  in  the  new  "liberal 
era"  politics  of  the  1960's.   During  subsequent  years  he  served  as 
Development  Coordinator  for  the  City  of  San  Francisco,  represented  San 
Francisco  on  the  Association  of  Bay  Area  Governments,  a  leader  in  the  develop 
ment  of  its  regional  plan  and  a  leader  in  Bsy  conservation  legislation  and, 
more  recently,  a  leader  in  a  broad  and  concerted  effort  to  establish  an  open 
space  plan  for  the  Bay  region   Alongside  all  this  extraordinary  list  of 
professional,  political  and  civic  innovations,  Professor  Kent  was  the  author 
of  the  standard  text,  "The  Urban  General  Plan"  and  sometime  President  of  the 
American  Society  of  Planning  Officials. 

We  shall  not  miss  him.   For  in  retirement  he  will  be  engaged  in  a  long  list 
of  activities  which  will  keep  him  on  campus  and,  we  hope,  in  Wurster  Hall. 
Rarely,  however,  is  the  Berkeley  Citation  so  well  deserved.  My  only  regret 
is  that  he  is  not  here  to  receive  it  in  person  with  your  acclaim. 


Wl 1 1 iam  L.  C.  Wheaton 
Dean  • 
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1975  ASPO  MEDAL  AWARD 

Citation  to  T.  J.  Kent,  Jr. 

T.  J.  Kent,  Jr.,  is  Jack  Kent.  Kent  graduated  from  M.I. 7.  in  1943  and  joined  the  San 
Francisco  Planning  Commission  stall,  later  becoming  Director  of  Planning.  As  Director 
of  Planning,  Kent  helped  persuade  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley  to  establish  a 
planning  school.  Berkeley  did  and  chose  Kent  as  its  first  chairman  in  1948.  For  the  next 
ivjslve  years,  Kent  established  and  developed  one  of  the  leading  departments  in  the 
country.  He  continued  on  the  faculty  until  his  retirement,  in  1974,  as  one  of  the  youngest 
Professors  Emeriti  in  the  University's  history. 

Kent's  activities  in  planning  and  urban  affairs  spilled  into  many  directions  in  the  Bay 
Area.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Berkeley  City  Planning  Commission  for  nine  years.  Then 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Berkeley  City  Council  for  eight  years.  In  the  late  sixties,  he  was 
on  leave  for  two  years  to  serve  as  Deputy  for  Development  for  the  Mayor  of  San  Francisco. 
In  all  assignments,  he  busily  stimulated  fruitful  innovations — in  pushing  for  social 
planning  policies,  in  helping  launch  the  idea  of  a  council  of  governments  in  the  Bay  Area, 
in  helping  to  found  the  College  of  Environmental  Design  at  Berkeley. 

Kent's  professional  leadership  has  been  most  widely  influential  through  his  book,  The 
Urban  General  Plan.  He  has  been  a  persistent  and  forceful  advocate  of  a  strong  planning 
fols  for  the  legislative  body  and  of  strong  local  government.  Much  of  his  energy  recently 
has  been  put  to  the  service  of  obtaining  an  excellent  regional  open  space  system  in  the 
Bay  Area.  Ho  has  been  a  member  of  the  AIP  Board  of  Governors  and  a  President  of  ASPO. 
For  his  contributions  to  planning  education  and  practice,  the  American  Society  of 
Planning  Officials  awards  its  Medal  to  T.  J.  Kent,  Jr. 


T.  J.  Kent,  Jr.,  Professor  of  City  Planning, 
1972  -  CP  255,  Wurster  Hall,  UC  Berkeley 
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Chall:   And  it's  worked  out? 

Kent:   Oh,  yes,  it's  great,  it's  great. 

Did  I  give  you  that  last  time?*  It  is  a  brief  history  of  the 
Department  of  City  and  Regional  Planning  here  at  the  university. 


A  Cautiously  Optimistic  View  of  the  Future 


Chall:   I  think  you  may  have  told  me  once  before  that  you  were  an  optimist. 
I  notice  that  in  your  writings  you  have  used  the  words  "sooner  or 
later"  rather  often.   It  seems  to  be  a  phrase — things  may  not  be 
the  way  they  should  be,  but  "sooner  or  later — " 

Kent:    [chuckles]   I  know. 

Chall:   I  wonder  how  you  feel  about  it  in  terms  of  open  space,  saving 

agricultural  land,  which  is  the  main  issue  right  now — whether  later 
may  come  too  late  or  even  sooner  may  be  too  late. 

Kent:   Yes  [sighs],   I  certainly  have  been  around  enough  to — well,  for 

forty  years — to  see  things  that  have  happened  that  many  of  us  don't 
agree  with.   I  mean  I  would  be  foolish  not  to — I  mean  I  would  be 
blind — not  to  recognize  it.   I  have  lived  in  the  peak  of  the  auto  age. 
It's  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  think  that  I  may  live  long  enough  to 
see  the  auto  age  end.   I  believe  I  will,  so  I  am  as  happy  as  a  lark 


*T.J.  Kent,  Jr.,  "A  History  of  the  Department  of  City  and  Regional 
Planning,"  August,  1979,  (mimeographed).   This  brief  history  attempts 
to  put  the  history  of  the  department  into  the  historical  context  of 
the  university  and  the  national  and  international  events  that 
influenced  our  students  and  younger  faculty  members,  especially. 
Ever  since  joining  the  faculty  to  organize  the  department  in  1948, 
until  I  retired  in  1974,  I  participated  actively  as  a  member  of  the 
University  of  California  Academic  Senate  in  the  normal  activities  of 
faculty  self-government,  and  in  the  debates  and  actions  of  the 
senate  that  were  concerned  with  issues  such  as  the  1949  loyalty 
oath  controversy  and  the  anti-war  movement  of  the  1960s  and  1970s. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  my  views  concerning  the  importance  and  practi 
cality  of  local  self-government  have  been  greatly  strengthened  by 
this  Berkeley  faculty  experience,  as  well  as  by  my  civic  and  partisan 
political  experiences  in  the  affairs  of  the  Berkeley  city  government 
from  1948  until  the  present.   [T.J.K.] 
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Kent:   at  that.   But  my  colleagues  here,  the  majority  of  them,  are  for  the 
auto.   They  want  freeways  and  autos,  even  though  they  are  going  to 
ruin  the  cities.   But  as  far  as  the  Bay  Area  and  agricultural  land 
goes,  as  far  as  any  American  metropolis — the  fifteen  biggest  cities — 
we  are  the  only  one  that  has  said,  "We  ought  to  protect  the  private 
land  in  agriculture  around  the  cities."  Whether  we  will  succeed 
before  we  have  chewed  up  all  of  the  level  land  that  is  close  to  the 
existing  cities  in  the  Bay  Area  will  be  decided  in  the  next  five  to 
ten  years.   It's  getting  that  close  now  and  I  hope  to  be  around  to 
see  what  happens. 

But  you  ask  what  do  I  think  will  happen.   I  don't  know.   I  mean 
there  is  a  good  chance,  I  think,  that  we  can  win.   For  example,  the 
POS  thing  which  has  started,  the  bill  which  went  in  last  year  to 
create  a  Bay  Area  Regional  Agricultural  Study  Commission — 

Chall:  Whose  bill  was  that? 

Kent:   Assemblyman  Byron  Sher  from  Palo  Alto. 

Chall:  He  is  your  major  helper  in  the  legislature  now? 

Kent:   He  was  last  year.  We  had  a  late  start.   Byron  Sher,  he's  a  lawyer 
from  Stanford  Law  School.   He  succeeded  Victor  Calvo.   Calvo  from 
Santa  Clara  County  was  the  senior  positive  leader  on  agricultural 
issues.   He  followed  Charlie  Warren,  who  was  great.   So  we  have  had 
some  major  legislative  leaders  who  understand  what  we're  up  to, 
but  we're  not  off  and  running  yet.   We  don't  have  Kay  Kerr  and  the 
IGS  and  McAteer — to  oversimplify. 

Chall:  You  don't  have  the  strong  leader. 

Kent:   We  don't  yet  have  a  bull.   I  shouldn't  say  that.   The  female  legis 
lators,  I  don't  know  what  we're  going  to  call  them — powerful 
[laughter]  creatures,  "gorgons,"  maybe.   But  that's  what  McAteer  was. 
I  don't  think  he  wanted  to  save  the  bay  until  after  he  got  in  the 
fight.   But  there  will  be  an  effort  to  find  the  leader  who  will  set 
off  our  Save-the-Farmbelt  campaign.   Of  course,  many  things  are  going 
our  way.   People  are  conscious  of  the  need  to  conserve  topsoil  for 
food.   They  listen  to  the  argument  that  a  metropolis  should  be  more 
self  reliant,  that  it  should  grow  more  food  locally  and  consume  more 
local  produce.   Ninety  percent  of  the  food  consumed  by  Shanghai,  I 
am  told,  is  produced  within  ten  miles  of  the  city's  borders.   And 
Shanghai  is  a  major  metropolis.   Alf  Heller  knows  about  this.   He's 
been  to  China.   He  came  back  and  said,  "What  are  you  guys  doing?" 
So  that's  really  exciting.   That's  an  argument  I  wouldn't  have  dreamt 
we  could  persuade  people  to  pay  attention  to  a  few  years  ago. 
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Chall:   But  they  are  paying  attention? 

Kent:   More  and  more,  no  question.   So  we  just  try.   The  other  thing  is 

that —  Well,  hell,  the  energy  crunch  and  all  those  things,  and  the 
need  to  rebuild  the  central  cities.   The  region,  the  metropolis  has 
only  so  much  money.   We're  getting  central  city  support  for  the  green- 
belt  because  it  helps  channel  development  from  the  suburban 
fringe  back  to  projects  aimed  at  rebuilding  and  renewing  the  central 
city.   John  George,  our  [Berkeley's]  supervisor  from  the  Alameda 
County  Board  of  Supervisors  supports  POS  because  of  that  argument. 
And  so  does  Joe  Bort.   Can  you  imagine?  Joe  Bort  backed  our  bill. 
He  backed  the  bill!   We  talk  this  way  and  he  goes  along.   Who  knows 
what  else  he  is  going  along  with!   [laughter]   We  have  other 
supervisors.   We  have  Tom  Powers  in  Richmond,  and  several  supervisors 
in  Marin,  and  Dan  McCorquodale  with  Santa  Clara  County.   I  mean 
it's  not  going  to  happen  tomorrow.   But  the  POS  report,  Endangered 
Harvest,  did  you  read  it?  Did  we  talk  about  that?  You  should  read 
it.   It's  just  a  beautiful  document.   It  will  keep  the  issue  alive. 

Chall:   Now,  which  one  would  that  be? 

Kent:   Oh,  it's  a  great  one.   [takes  Endangered  Harvest  from  shelf]* 

Chall:   I  have  that.   Yes,  I  have  it. 

Kent:   Read  pages  five  and  six,  for  me;  five,  six,  and  seven.   It's  just 

this  brief  statement,  here  and  there.   It's  John  Hart's — John  Hart, 
this  marvelous  writer.   Oh,  I  have  to  read  this  to  you.   [reads] 
"For  over  two  hundred  years  the  open  land  of  the  Bay  Area  has  served 
the  people  who  live  here.   It  has  been  garden  and  ranch,  woodlot  and 
quarry,  watershed  and  game  preserve.   Within  it  we  have  built  a 
major  metropolis  that  now  requires  more  in  resources  than  our  nine 
counties  alone  can  provide.   But  the  richness  close  to  home  is  still 
a  major  support  for  life  in  the  Bay  Area  and  one  of  the  things  that 
makes  Bay  Area  living  good. 

"Over  the  years  we  have  learned  to  value  our  remaining  natural 
landscape.   We  have  protected  key  elements:   our  magnificent  parks, 
our  watersheds,  our  habitat  reserves,  our  open  bay  and  tidelands." 
(Just  one  last  paragraph.) 


*Endangered  Harvest,  the  Future  of  Bay  Area  Farmland,  The  Report 
of  the  Farmlands  Conservation  Project  of  People  for  Open  Space 
(San  Francisco,  1980). 
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Kent: 


Chall: 
Kent: 


Chall: 
Kent: 
Chall: 
Kent: 


"But  this  progress  has  not  kept  pace  with  change.   The  metropolis, 
once  contained  in  a  few  compact  centers  now  has  outposts,  extensions, 
and  influences  in  every  corner  of  the  Bay  Area.   What  was  a  collection 
of  separate  cities  and  towns  has  become  a  single  urban  organism, 
a  supercity.   There  is  grandeur  in  this,  but  danger  also:   the  city 
threatens  to  overwhelm  the  countryside." 


Do  you  want  an  extra  copy? 
know  John  Hart?   [spells  name] 

No,  I  don't. 


It's  really  worth  reading.   Do  you 


He  is  the  writer.   He  wrote  for  years  for  the  Pacific  Sun,  which  was 
the  Marin  County  weekly  newspaper.   Then  he  just  recently  published 
a  book  called  San  Francisco's  Wilderness  Next  Door;  it  is  a  history 
and  description  of  the  Golden  Gate  National  Recreation  Area,  which 
he  puts  into  the  context  of  the  whole  Bay  Area  regional  greenbelt. 
"It's  the  first  big  bite,"  he  says.   He's  a  Sierra  Club  writer,  a 
backpacker,  and  things  like  that,  but  he's  a  poet,  he's  really  a 
poet. 

I  don't  know  what  your  family  background  is,  where  you  came  from. 
Tacoma,  Washington. 

But  before  that,  Central  Europe  somewhere? 
Yes. 

Well,  as  you  will  see,  European  ideas  played  a  major  role  in  shaping 
our  department  here  on  the  Berkeley  campus  .   William  Morris  was  an 
English  domestic  designer,  put  it  that  way,  from  1850  to  1890.   This 
goes  back  to  being  an  optimist.   William  Morris  was  born  of  a  well-to- 
do  family.   He  went  to  Oxford  and  he  became  the  creator,  one  of  the 
creators,  of  what  became  known  as  the  arts  and  crafts  movement.   I 
don't  know  if  that  rings  a  bell  with  you,  but  Berkeley,  San  Francisco, 
and  Pasadena  were  the  West  Coast  settlements  where  the  European  arts 
and  crafts  movement  took  root  and  flourished,  starting  around  1900. 
The  domestic  environment  for  human  beings  was  the  initial  major  concern 
of  the  movement;  Maybeck  architecture,  wood-frame  do-it-yourself 
architecture.   North  Berkeley  was  symbolic  of  what  William  Morris 
stood  for.  Morris  was  against  the  English  industrial  revolution 
that  produced  "shoddy"  products,  cheap  and  inexpensive  —  meaningless 
things.   He  organized  two  enterprises.   He  formed  a  marvelously 
successful  business  which  produced  wallpaper  and  furniture,  including 
the  Morris  chair,  and  many  other  related  kinds  of  things.   Do  you 
know  the  Morris  chair? 


Chall:   Yes,  of  course. 
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Kent:   An  inexpensive,  good  sturdy, comfortable  chair  for  the  common  man. 

Morris,  in  addition  to  doing  all  that,  and  doing  things  of  absolutely 
superb  quality,  finally  got  going  and  organized  what  became  the 
British  Socialist  party,  the  do-it-yourself,  local  government,  non- 
centralized  Socialist  party.   There  were  two  factions  then.   There 
were  the  Europeans  from  the  continent  who  came  to  the  island  as 
exiles  and  wanted  a  centralized  party.   And  Morris  and  his  other 
friends — he  liked  his  opponents — who  founded  the  party  at  his  home 
in  Hammersmith.   George  Bernard  Shaw  was  one  of  his  young  friends, 
as  was  city  planner  Raymond  Unwin,  who  later  did  the  initial  plan — 
in  1926 — for  the  great  London  greenbelt  that  was  finally  established 
by  Churchill's  son-in-law  in  the  1950s  when  he  was  a  minister  in  the 
Conservative  government. 

Chall:   The  Fabian  Society? 

Kent:   The  Fabians  were  Weak  Willies  according  to  him.   Morris  was  a 

Marxist — he  knew  Marx  in  London  and  had  carefully  considered  his 
ideas.   His  concern  for  the  basic  needs  of  humans  in  terms  of  the 
environment  and  his  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  slums  of  London  made 
him  a  radical  city  planner  of  sorts.   But  the  Morris  tradition  of 
architecture  and  the  urban  environment  and  things  for  the  common  man 
was  expressed  here  in  Berkeley  and  on  this  campus  in  the  Department 
of  Decorative  Arts  which  existed  for  years,  and  then  got  wiped  out. 
Morris  preceded  Mumford  as  a  major  influence,  both  in  environmental 
concerns  for  human  beings  and  in  social  change. 

Morris  died  an  optimist  although  he  was  aware  of  the  violent 
changes  that  probably  would  have  to  come.   He  reluctantly  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  would  have  to  be  a  violent  revolution.   If  he 
were  living  today,  I  am  sure  he  would  be  looking  at  the  Italian 
Communist  party  which  has  rejected  violence  since  1944.   In  fact, 
they  just  withdrew  from  the  Comintern,  I  noticed  in  a  recent  paper, 
because  of  the  way  Russia  has  dealt  with  the  Polish  situation.   But 
Morris — there's  a  whole  bit  of  history  there.   It's  European  and 
English  and  then  it  came  West. 

In  fact,  there  were  things  called  Morris  Working  Men's  Clubs 
and  there  was  one  in  San  Francisco  before  1900,  and  they  were  the  do- 
it-yourself  sort  of  Socialists.   Eugene  Debs  was  the  successor  in 
this  country  to  many  of  his  ideas  about  ways  to  organize  society  in 
a  more  humane  way.   I  keep  looking  for  signs  of  basic  change — away 
from  a  materialistic  society,  toward  a  more  humane  and  environmentally 
aware  society.   So  hope  is  still  alive  in  me. 

Chall:   It  should,  and  it  must  be. 

Kent:   But  there  is  a  terrific  difficulty today  with  multi-nationalism  and 
exploitation. 
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Chall:   It's  not  so  simple  anymore. 

Kent:   No.   God  no.   I  don't  believe  it  ever  was. 

Chall:   I  think  on  that  generally  optimistic  note  we  will  have  ended  our 
interview. 

Kent:   Enough? 

Chall:   Yes,  and  thank  you  very  much.   You  have  been  patient  with  me  while 
I  sought  to  make  sure  I  understood  your  philosophy  of  regional 
government  as  well  as  your  many  years  working  for  it. 


Transcriber:   Michelle  Stafford 
Final  Typist:   Marie  Herold 
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Victor  Jones,  a  University  of  California  at  Berkeley  professor  emeritus  who  pioneered  the 
study  of  metropolitan  government  and  helped  launch  the  Association  of  Bay  Area 
Governments,  died  April  1  at  his  Oakland  home.  He  was  92. 

Professor  Jones  was  among  the  nation's  first  political  scientists  to  seriously  study  local  and 
regional  governance.  His  seminal  work,  "Metropolitan  Government,"  published  in  1942,  laid 
the  groundwork  for  a  generation  of  scholars  who  followed  in  his  footsteps. 

He  spent  four  decades  studying  and  teaching  at  UC-Berkeley  and  elsewhere.  Even  after 
retiring  in  1976,  Professor  Jones  —  who  never  learned  to  drive  and  relied  upon  public 
transportation  —  frequently  returned  to  the  university's  Institute  of  Governmental  Studies  to 
attend  seminars  and  counsel  students. 

"Decades  of ...  students  and  faculty  were  enriched  by  Victor's  knowledge  and  enthusiasm 
about  regional  and  local  government,"  said  Bruce  Cain,  institute  director.  "He  will  be  greatly 
missed  by  all  of  us." 

Professor  Jones  specialized  in  intergovernmental  politics  and  the  role  of  interest  groups, 
money  and  other  influences  on  local  and  regional  governance.  He  worked  tirelessly  to  end 
duplication  and  waste  and  lobbied  for  the  creation  of  regional  agencies  to  foster  cooperation 
between  municipal  governments. 

That  effort  bore  fruit  in  1961  with  the  creation  of  the  Association  of  Bay  Area  Governments, 
which  to  this  day  strives  to  address  regional  issues  such  as  air  quality,  open  space  and 
transportation. 

Professor  Jones  was  a  longtime  consultant  to  that  organization  and  others. 

He  was  elected  to  the  National  Academy  of  Public  Administration  in  1978.  The  following 
year,  he  was  inducted  into  the  Intergovernmental  Hall  of  Fame  by  the  National  Association  of 
Regional  Councils.  He  also  was  honored  for  his  work  by  the  American  Political  Science 
Association  in  1996. 

Known  for  his  courtly  Southern  air  and  accent,  Professor  Jones  was  born  in  Birmingham, 
Ala.,  in  1909.  He  earned  a  bachelor's  degree  from  Howard  College,  now  Samford  University, 
in  Birmingham  in  1932.  A  doctorate  in  government  from  the  University  of  Chicago  followed 
in  1939. 

Even  as  he  worked  toward  his  doctorate,  Professor  Jones  became  a  research  assistant  at 
UC-Berkeley's  Bureau  of  Public  Administration  —  now  known  as  the  Institute  for 
Governmental  Studies  —  in  1938. 
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He  became  a  full  professor  of  political  science  in  1955  and  later  served  briefly  as  chair  of  the 
department. 

Professor  Jones  is  survived  by  his  wife  of  66  years,  Annie  Mae  Crumpton  Jones  of  Oakland;  a 
son,  David  Crumpton  Jones  of  Madrid;  a  daughter,  Patricia  Ungern  of  Berkeley;  five 
grandchildren;  and  three  great-grandchildren. 

Memorial  services  are  pending. 

Memorial  contributions  may  be  made  to  the  Institute  of  Governmental  Studies, 
University  of  California  at  Berkeley,  109  Moses  Hall,  Berkeley  CA  94720-2730. 
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For  Victor  Jones,  research  and  writing  on  the  governance  of  metropolitan 
areas  has  been  such  an  intellectually  satisfying  activity  that  he  has  devoted 
virtually  his  entire  professional  career  as  a  professor  of  political  science 
to  that  topic. 

During  the  nearly  fifty  years  in  which  he  has  been  studying  urban  areas, 
they  have  increased  in  both  size  and  number.   "The  affairs  of  the  metropolis," 
he  has  written,  "have  become  national  affairs,  in  both  developed  and  undeveloped 
societies,  in  all  parts  of  the  world." 

Since  the  growth  of  metropolitan  areas  may  be  slowed,  but  will  not  cease, 
and  in  some  sections  of  the  United  States  and  elsewhere,  may  increase  at  un 
precedented  rates,  the  overriding  question  becomes  what  types  of  administrative 
and  intergovernmental  arrangements  can  be  devised  to  deal  with  the  physical 
and  social  problems  which  ensue  from  this  concentration  of  people  within  a 
limited  space. 

In  pursuing  the  answer  to  this  perennially  tough  question  Victor  Jones 
has  traveled  to  major  cities  throughout  the  United  States,  Europe,  Canada, 
Mexico,  and  Japan.   He  has  studied  and  written  about  the  various  solutions 
as  they  have  developed,  succeeded,  and/or  failed  to  accomplish  their  goals. 
He  has  led  seminars,  been  a  consultant,  and  lectured  extensively.   Today,  as 
emeritus  professor  at  both  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley,  and 
Golden  Gate  University  in  San  Francisco,  he  is  devoting  his  time  to  editing 
books  on  regional  governance  in  the  major  metropolises  of  the  world  as  well 
as  continuing  his  research  and  writing  on  the  governance  of  metropolitan 
areas  of  North  America. 

Professor  Jones  was  asked  to  participate  in  this  oral  history  project 
because  he  has,  since  1958.  been  observing,  participating,  endeavoring  to 
shape,  and  writing  detailed  accounts  about  Bay  Area  regional  organization, 
especially  the  Association  of  Bay  Area  Governments  with  which  he  has  be'_n 
closely  associated  since  the  first  meeting  of  its  executive  committee.  We 
met  on  July  1,  1981,  to  talk  about  how  we  might  go  about  documenting  his 
years  of  involvement  and  interest  in  the  Bay  Area  region.   I  left  with  an 
armload  of  relevant  publications  written  by  Dr.  Jones  which  he  suggested 
that  I  read  during  the  course  of  my  research.   To  these  were  later  added 
reports  on  conferences  edited  by  Stanley  Scott  and  Harriet  Nathan  of  the  IGS 
staff,  all  of  which,  along  with  the  material  I  had  gathered  during  the  course 
of  research  on  the  project,  aided  immeasurably  in  preparing  for  the  interviews. 

Since  Professor  Jones  shares  about  one-third  of  a  small  and  very  crowded 
office  with  Ora  Huth —  just  enough  for  a  desk  and  a  few  heavily  laden  shelves 
on  the  nearby  walls,  and  since  both  Huth  and  Jones  have  collected  files  full 
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of  material  on  regional  government,  which  take  up  considerable  space,  we 
decided  to  conduct  our  interviews  in  the  Institute  of  Governmental  Studies' 
quiet  and  more  spacious  conference  room. 

On  July  16,  1981  we  held  the  first  of  three  two-hour  interview  sessions, 
devoting  it  chiefly  to  learning  why  Dr.  Jones  had  become  a  political  scientist 
with  an  enduring  focus  on  metropolitan  government.   It  all  began  simply 
enough  when  as  a  student  at  Howard  College  (now  Samford  University)  in  his 
hometown  of  Birmingham,  Alabama,  he  became  interested  in  government  through 
reading  some  of  the  works  of  the  great  nineteenth  century  English  essayists 
Thomas  Macaulay,  John  Ruskin,  Thomas  Carlyle,  and  Matthew  Arnold.   Then, 
having  graduated  with  a  major  in  political  science  in  1932,  he  went  on  to 
teach  courses  in  government  in  the  history  department  of  his  alma  mater.   By 
this  time  Birmingham  was  feeling  the  effects  of  the  Depression  and  Jones  was 
appointed  superintendent  of  a  Civilian  Works  Administration  project  designed 
for  unemployed  professionals.   The  topic?   The  government  of  Birmingham. 

From  1934-1938  Victor  Jones  was  a  graduate  student  at  the  University  of 
Chicago,  enrolled  in  a  Ph.D.  program  in  the  Department  of  Political  Science. 
These  were  the  early  years  of  the  Maynard  Hutchins  administration  and  were 
certainly  stimulating  to  Jones  and  his  fellow  students,  many  of  whom  went  on 
to  distinguished  careers  in  academia  and  government  service.   When,  during 
his  first  quarter  in  graduate  school  he  was  tapped  by  Charles  E.  Merriam  to 
become  his  research  assistant   and  assigned  the  task  of  studying  metropolitan 
government,  the  focus  of  his  career  was  set.   His  dissertation,  entitled 
Metropolitan  Government,  was  published  by  the  University  of  Chicago  Press  in 
1942. 

In  that  book  the  young  Jones  generally  concurred  with  the  then-dominant 
unitary  theory  of  governance  for  metropolitan  areas.   Gradually  he  has  moved 
away  from  accepting  consolidation  as  the  only  means  by  which  these  areas 
could  resolve  their  problems.   Today  he  favors  a  process  which  he  terms  mesh 
ing  among  local,  state,  and  federal  governments — through  bargaining,  consulta 
tion,  give  and  take.   Some  of  this  meshing,  he  acknowledges,  will  have  to  be 
enforced,  but  the  crux  of  his  thesis  is  that  local  governments  should  be 
involved  in  deciding  what  the  federal,  state,  and  even  regional  governments 
will  do.   "Sometimes  they  will  lose,  sometimes  they  will  win.   Sometimes  I 
think  they  should  lose  and  sometimes  I  think  they  should  win,  but  it  seems 
to  me  they  ought  to  be  involved.   When  they  lose  they  are  being  'controlled' 
by  those  who  win,  but  in  the  kind  of  interorganizational  policy  making  that 
I  see  as  desirable  winner  and  losers  will  change  positions  often  enough  to 
keep  any  single  actor  from  controlling  all  the  time." 

While  his  interest  in  the  government  of  metropolitan  regions  seemed 
pretty  well  set  by  1938,  neither  his  career  as  a  professor  nor  his  home 
base  in  Berkeley  were  assured.   He  did  come  to  Berkeley  in  1938  to  work  as  a 
research  assistant  in  the  Bureau  of  Public  Administration,  then  directed  by 
Samuel  May,  and  he  continued  to  work  in  the  bureau  and  filled  in  as  a 
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lecturer  in  political  science  for  several  years.   Then  during  World  War  II 
he  served  on  the  staffs  in  San  Francisco  of  the  War  Labor  Board  and  the 
federal  Bureau  of  the  Budget's  field  office.   There  followed  ten  years  between 
1946  and  1955  when  he  taught  in  eastern  colleges — one  year  at  Yale  and  nine 
at  Wesleyan  in  Connecticut.   He  happily  returned  to  Berkeley  in  1955  to  teach 
in  the  Department  of  Political  Science  and  continue  his  research  at  the 
Institute  of  Governmental  Studies — his  second  home. 

Having  covered  Dr.  Jones's  background  and  his  move  to  Berkeley,  we 
were  ready  to  concentrate  on  his  interest  in  ABAC  and  regional  government 
in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area.   In  the  next  two  interview  sessions  on  August  6 
and  August  13,  from  10:30  to  12:30,  we  dealt  with  this  topic.   We  used  a  fairly 
detailed  outline  to  guide  us  through  the  intricacies  and  subtleties  of  the 
many  proposals,  the  legislative  battles,  and  the  opinions  of  the  principal 
actors  during  those  years  when  the  creation  of  a  strong  regional  government 
in  the  Bay  Area  seemed  particularly  urgent.   During  the  sixties  and  seventies 
it  was  high  on  everyone's  agenda:   college  professors,  businessmen,  environ 
mentalists,  and  members  of  the  League  of  Women  Voters,  and  the  American 
Association  of  University  Women.   All  attested  to  the  need  for  a  comprehensive 
regional  multipurpose  agency  in  the  Bay  Area.   They  just  couldn't  agree  on 
how  it  should  be  organized. 

Serving  as  what  he  terms  a  close  and  friendly  observer,  a  friendly 
critic,  consultant  and  secretary  of  ABAG's  Goals  and  Organization  Committee, 
and  for  a  time  consultant  to  its  executive  director  Julien  Baget,  Victor 
Jones  attempted  to  move  this  regional  organization  into  a  position  which 
would  enable  it  to  deal  positively  with  the  many  problems  facing  the  Bay 
Area:   air  and  water  pollution,  bay  conservation  and  development,  transporta 
tion,  parks  and  recreation,  and  land-use  planning  to  name  a  few.   Preferring 
to  work  behind  the  scenes  to  accomplish  his  goals,  he  tried,  along 
with  others,  to  bring   people  and  groups  with  conflicting  attitudes  to  an 
understanding  of  their  common  problems  and  the  need  to  develop  a  consensus 
in  order  to  pass  state  legislation  to  help  resolve  these  problems.  He 
realized  success  in  redesigning  ABAG's  executive  committee,  failure  in  finding 
a  way  out  of  the  impasse  on  how  to  construct  the  regional  organization's 
board  of  directors,  which  beset  all  of  the  bills  sponsored  by  Assemblyman 
John  Knox  between  1968  and  1974.   Jones's  preference  had  long  been  for  a 
board  composed  of  city  council  persons  and  supervisors  along  with  directly 
elected  citizens,  and  representative  of  local,  state  and  federal  agencies 
concerned  with  regional  issues . 

Because  he  has  been  for  so  many  years  deeply  interested  in  the  subject 
of  his  interview  and  because  he  is  concerned  with  accuracy  for  the  historical 
record,  Professor  Jones  carefully  reviewed  his  transcript,  checking  details 
with  Ora  Huth,  and  inserting  much  additional  information.   He  is  responsible 
for  culling  from  Mrs.  Huth's  files  the  fascinating  material  on  the  role  of 
IGS  in  attemping  to  work  out  consensus  during  debates  on  two  of  the  Knox 
bills— AB220  in  1971  and  AB  2040  in  1973-1974. 
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Victor  Jones  is  a  soft-spoken  and  modest  man.   From  his  extensive  writings 
during  the  past  twenty  years  a  reader  could  never  discern  his  personal  opinions 
nor  his  efforts  on  behalf  of  regional  government.   But  in  this  oral  history  we 
have  been  able  to  dovetail  his  written  analyses  with  his  personal  views  and 
learn  about  his  involvement.   He  talked  with  ease  and  understanding  about  why 
events  took  shape  as  they  did  and  about  the  many  other  men  and  women  who  were 
for  and  against  Bay  Area  regional  organization.   Thus  we  have  gained  further 
insight  into  the  history  of  ABAC.  We  also  understand  better  the  reasons  for 
the  organization  of  the  Bay  Area  into  several  special  purpose  districts  rather 
than  one  umbrella  agency.   Finally  we  learn  about  the  role  of  a  committed 
student  of  metropolitan  governance  and  his  endeavors  to  put  theory  into  practice. 


Malca  Chall 
Interviewer-Editor 


1  September  1982 
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POLITICAL  SCIENTIST:   OBSEEVEE  AND  CONSULTANT  IN  METROPOLITAN 
GOVERNANCE 


BACKGROUND  AND  EDUCATION 
[Interview  1:  July  16,  1981 ]## 

Birmingham,  Alabama:   Howard  College 

Chall :   What  I  had  thought  we  would  do  today  was  to  review  your  background 

in  planning,  your  educational  background  and  some  other  aspects  that 
you  want  to  go  into.   Then,  what  your  concepts  were  at  the  time  when 
you  began  to  work  in  let's  say  the  local  field  here.   Oh,  you  have 
your  vita,  good.   Next  time  we'll  discuss  ABAC  and  your  work  with 
some  of  the  local  committees.   Then  perhaps  on  the  third  round,  we'll 
just  see  where  you  are — your  ideas  today  on  metropolitan  government — 
we'll  come  back  full  circle.   I  think  that  will  make  an  interesting 
interview. 

So  let's  start  today  with  your  background.   [looking  at  curricu 
lum  vitae]   I  have  your  date  of  birth,  which  was  1908 — 

Jones:   Nineteen-o-nine,  it  should  be. 

Chall:   All  right,  I'll  change  that. 

Jones:   The  telephone  number  should  be  changed,  too.   That's  a  typo. 

Chall:   They  do  come  in.   Now,  Samford  University,  formerly  Howard  College 

in  Birmingham,  Alabama,  your  A.B.   How  did  you  happen  to  be  in  Howard 
College? 


##This  symbol  indicates  that  a  tape  or  a  segment  of  a  tape  has  begun 
or  ended.   For  a  guide  to  the  tapes  see  page  225. 
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Jones:   Well,  I  was  born  in  Birmingham,  and  that  was  where  I  went  to  school. 
When  I  finished  at  Jefferson  County  High  School  in  1926,  I  went  to 
Maryville  College,  out  of  Knoxville,  for  one  semester,  and  then 
returned  home  and  entered  Howard  College  in  nineteen  twenty — 

Chall:   Just  let  me — excuse  me,  Mr.  Jones.   [brief  tape  interruption]   All 

right.   You  told  me  that  you  had  been  a  semester  at  Maryville  College 
in  Knoxville. 

Jones :   And  I  returned  home  to  Birmingham  and  entered  Howard  the  following 
September. 

Chall:  Howard  was — ? 

Jones:  It  was  Howard  College  then. 

Chall:  It  isn't  Howard — ? 

Jones:  It's  a  Baptist  college. 

Chall:  It's  a  Baptist  college,  and  almost  all  black  at  that  time? 

Jones:   No.   I  think  that's  one  of  the  reasons  they  wanted  to  change  the 

name  to  Samford,  because  Howard  University  was  at  that  time  a  black 
university  in  Washington,  D.C.  Howard  College  in  Birmingham  was  an 
all-white,  Baptist  college. 

Chall:   Were  your  family  Baptists? 
Jones:   No,  Presbyterians. 
Chall:  No  conflict? 

Jones:   No,  it's  a  local  college.   There  were  two  local  colleges  in  Birmingham, 
a  Methodist  and  a  Baptist.   The  Baptist  was  nearer  home. 

Chall:   And  it  was  during  the  Depression.   I  suppose  that  made  some  difference. 

Jones:   That  did  make  a  difference,  although  the  Depression  hadn't  begun  in 
'26  or  '27  quite  yet.  We  were  not  very  well  off.  My  father  worked 
for  the  Louisville-Nashville  Railway  as  a  machinist,  even  before  the 
Depression.   And  fortunately,  he  continued  to  hold  his  job  with  the 
railroad,  during  the  Depression.   So  that  was  one  of  the  good  things. 

Chall:   So  you  entered  Howard  College.   Was  there  any  reason  for  changing 
from  Maryville  to  Howard? 

Jones:   Well,  I  became  ill,  and  just  decided  to  drop  out  of  Maryville.   That 
was  a  Presbyterian  college.   They  were  a  little  more  concerned  with 
morning  prayers  than  the  Baptists  were  in  Birmingham. 
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Chall:  I'm  sure  it's  quite  a  contrast  from  what  we  have  around  here.  Did 
you  have  any  idea  in  mind  at  the  time  you  entered  college  what  you 
were  going  to  be  studying? 

Jones:   I  thought  I  wanted  to  study  law,  and  I  probably  would  have  studied 
law,  except  that  the  Depression  caught  up  with  me  by  the  early 
thirties.   I  became  very  interested  in  political  science  at  Howard, 
but  not  through  courses  in  political  science,  because  none  were 
offered.   My  major  was  in  history  and  in  English.   A  professor  of 
English,  August  H.  Mason,  who  later  went  on  to  the  University  of 
Alabama,  really  interested  me  in  politics  through  the  study  of  nine 
teenth  century  English  prose. 

Chall:   English  prose? 

Jones:  Yes.   Many  of  the  writers — Macauley,  Ruskin,  Arnold,  Carlyle,  and 
so  on,  were  essentially  political  essayists.   Then  I  got  involved 
in  editing  the  so-called  literary  magazine,  The  Quill,  and  wrote 
several  articles  and  pieces  of  verse  for  it.   I  wrote  two  articles 
on  the  Scottsboro  case. 

In  1930,  I  went  to  Mexico  City  and  spent  the  year  teaching 
English  in  a  Presbyterian  secondary  school. 

Chall:   Where  in  Mexico? 

Jones:   This  was  at  Coyoacan,  which  is  now  part  of  the  Federal  District,  but 
then  it  was  a  separate  municipality  on  the  edge  of  Mexico  City. 

Chall:   This  was  after  you  received  what,  your  B.A.? 

Jones:   No.   It  was  what  you  might  call  my  junior  year  abroad,  without  any 
organized  program.   I  just  wrote  down,  and  got  the  appointment.   My 
father,  working  for  the  railroad,  was  able  to  get  a  pass  for  me.   So 
I  rode  to  Mexico  City  on  a  pass,  at  no  cost  to  myself. 

I  lost  most  of  my  newly  purchased  clothing  at  the  customs, 
because  it  was  new,  and  they  took  it. 

Chall:   They  did!   [laughter] 

Jones:   And  then  I  remember  eating  only  bananas  most  of  the  way  down  to 
Mexico  City. 

I've  always  regretted  that  I  didn't  use  the  year  to  learn 
Spanish  intimately.   It  was  somewhat  difficult  to  do,  because  the 
faculty  consisted  of  Americans  who  had  been  in  Mexico  a  long  time, 
and  did  not  need  to  practice  their  Spanish. 
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Chall:   Did  they  use  it? 

Jones:   Around  me,  they  could  go  either  way.   And  the  Mexican  members  of  the 
faculty  had  studied  in  the  United  States  or  in  England,  and  they 
wanted  to  speak  English  all  the  time.   I,  being  lazy,  allowed  them 
to. 

Chall:  This  was  a  secondary  school. 
Jones:  This  was  a  secondary  school. 
Chall:  Private? 

Jones:   A  Presbyterian  mission  school.   Nineteen-thirty  was  the  last  year 

in  which  the  revolutionary  government  allowed  church  schools,  either 
Roman  Catholic  or  Protestant.   I  suppose  the  other  one  thing  that  I 
remember  is  that  the  book  that  I  was  required  to  use  to  teach 
idiomatic  English  to  young  Mexicans  was  Oscar  Wilde's  The  Importance 
of  Being  Earnest.   This  was  selected  by  the  government,  by  the 
Ministry  of  Education,  and  of  course  was  the  least  appropriate  thing 
in  the  world  from  which  to  learn  idiomatic  English. 

Looking  back,  I  now  compare  the  metropolitan  area  of  Mexico 
City  of  a  million  and  a  half  to  two  million  at  the  most  with  fifteen 
million  that  are  there  now.   Coyoacan  is  just  completely  swallowed  up 
by  the  urbanization  with  no  open  space,  no  break  in  between  it  and 
the  old  Mexico  City.   I'll  come  back  to  Mexico  a  little  later,  because 
I'm  very  much  interested  at  the  present  time  in  doing  more  work  there. 

Chall:   So  after  your  year  in  Mexico? 

Jones:   I  came  back  to  Howard  and  wrote  an  honors  thesis  in  history  on 

J.D.B.  DeBow,  who  was  a  very  hot-headed  secessionist  before  the 
Civil  War,  editor  and  publisher  of  a  very  influential  magazine  in 
New  Orleans  called  DeBow ' s  Review .   An  experience  that  I  had,  and  I 
think  a  very  significant  one,  was  to  spend  two  weeks  as  the  guest 
of  the  son  of  DeBow  in  Nashville,  looking  at  material  in  the  family 
archives  and  talking  with  the  Agrarians,  who  at  that  time  were 
located  at  Nashville. 

Chall:   What  do  you  mean  by  Agrarians? 

Jones:   They  were  a  group  of  people  who  were  concerned  about  the  development 
of  the  New  South,  the  Yankeef ication  of  the  South,  and  who  would 
like  to  at  least  maintain  what  they  considered  to  be  the  traditional 
southern  values.   And  some  very  influential  people  were  there: 
historians,  poets — Alan  Tate  was  one  of  them,  for  instance.   He 
moved  away,  as  did  most  of  them  after  a  while,  to  other  parts  of  the 
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Jones:  world.   John  Crow  Ransom,  and  others  of  that  kind.   I  think  that 

was  the — having  to  write  that  dissertation  as  a  senior,  and  moving 
into  the  archives  and  discussing  some  of  these  things  with  the 
members  of  this  Agrarian  group  in  Nashville  was  important  in  fixing 
my  interest  in  teaching  political  science. 

I  finished  in  1932,  I  got  my  degree  in  1932,  and  was  appointed 
an  instructor  in  history  at  Howard,  for  which  I  received  room  and 
board  and  twenty  dollars  a  month.   So  the  Depression  had  come.   I 
taught  in  extension  to  try  to  supplement  this  a  little  bit.   Then 
when  Roosevelt  became  president  and  set  up  the  CWA,  Civilian  Works 
Administration,  which  was  designed  for  unemployed  white  collar 
people,  I  became  supervisor,  in  addition  to  teaching,  of  a  group  of 
unemployed  lawyers,  accountants,  draftsmen,  architects.   We  set 
about  to  study  the  government  of  the  Birmingham  metropolitan  area, 
which  at  that  time  was  essentially  Jefferson  County. 

Chall:   What  was  the  reason  for  that  choice  of  subject?  How  did  that  come 
about? 

Jones:   Well,  I'd  become  somewhat  interested  by  this  time  in  metropolitan 
governments  and  intergovernmental  relations .   The  courses  that  I 
taught,  by  the  way,  were  government  courses  in  the  Department  of 
History.   They  were  put  into  the  curriculum  for  the  first  time 
then,  and  I  taught  a  few,  so  that  I  became  involved  in  it.   Another 
thing,  of  course,  that  happened  as  a  result  of  Roosevelt  becoming 
president  was  that  the  FERA,  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration, 
was  created.   That  made  it  possible  for — as  soon  as  my  wife  [Annie 
Mae  Crumpton  Jones]  got  a  job  there  as  a  social  worker — for  us  to 
get  married.   So  we're — 

Chall:   — very  closely  tied  to  the  Roosevelt  administration.   [laughs] 

Jones:   — Tied  to  the  Roosevelt  administration.   This  may  explain  why  I 

remain  a  very  staunch  Democrat,  while  most  of  my  family  have  since 
become  Republicans  in  Alabama.   This  is  the  New  South  with  a 
vengeance. 

Chall:   Your  wife,  I  take  it,  is  also  from  the  Birmingham  area? 


University  of  Chicago 

Jones:   She  was  from  the  Birmingham  area,  and  a  student  at  Howard  College. 

At  that  time,  I  had  decided  that  I  would  not  be  financially 
able  to  go  to  law  school;  and  furthermore  my  interests,  partly  as  a 
result  of  the  CWA  project,  had  been  shifting  into  political  science. 
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Jones:  The  only  place  in  the  country  that  I  then  wanted  to  go  for  graduate 
work  was  the  University  of  Chicago.   I  applied  in  1933  and  was  not 
admitted.   I  applied  again  in  '34  and  was  admitted,  and  given  a  one- 
fourth  tuition  scholarship.   Again,  not  at  all  unusual,  my  wife  was 
able  to  get  a  job  as  secretary  to  Professor  Sophonisba  P.  Breckinridge, 
in  the  School  of  Social  Welfare.   Later  she  moved  over  to  work  in  the 
newly-created  American  Public  Welfare  Association  under  Frank  Bane — 
his  name  will  come  back  in  later  on.   APWA  was  one  of  the,  shall 
we  say,  constituent  organizations  that  settled  at  1313  East  Sixtieth 
Street,  across  the  Midway  from  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Chall:   Chicago  was  sort  of  the  focus  for  this  kind  of  public  policy. 

Jones:  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  the — we  have  here  the  beginning  of 

modern  political  science  in  the  work  of  Charles  E.  Merriam,  Harold 
Lasswell,  Harold  Gosnell,  Frederick  Schuman,  Leonard  White,  Quincy 
Wright,  and  so  on.   Of  course,  we  studied  or  had  other  contacts  with 
many  people  outside  the  political  science  department.   In  anthropology 
— Robert  Redfield  I  remember  especially.   Then  more  important  to  me 
were  the  urban  sociologists  [Robert]  Park,  [Ernest  N. ]  Burgess, 
and  [Louis]  Wirth.   I  remember  especially  taking  constitutional  law 
with  Malcolm  Sharp  of  the  law  school. 

Chall:  Well,  that  must  have  been  very  stimulating. 

Jones:   As  stimulating  as  the  faculty  was,  in  many  ways  my  fellow  students 

were  more  stimulating.   People  like  Gabriel  Almond,  William  T.R.  Fox, 
and  his  wife  Annette  Baker  Fox,  Herbert  Simon  and  his  wife,  Dorothea 
[pauses  to  recall],  David  Truman,  John  Vieg.   I'm  sure  I'll  remember 
some  of  the  others. 

Chall:  These  were  all  people  in  the  political  science  department? 
Jones:   Yes,  we  were  all  graduate  students  together. 

Chall:   Were  the  number  of  students  taking  advanced  degrees  kept  a  small 

number  purposely,  or  are  you  just  thinking  of  these  few  people?  I 
understand  at  one  time  it  was — even  today — some  departments  are  quite 
closely  controlled. 

Jones:   I  don't  think  the  graduate  enrollment  in  political  science  was  very 
large,  but  there  were  some  students  whose  names  I  do  not  recall  just 
now,  and  others  that  I  just  didn't  know  very  well.   But  I  would  think 
there  were  about  twenty  all  together  in  various  stages  of  their  work. 

Chall:   That's  a  good-sized  faculty  for  twenty  graduate  students,  although 
they  all  taught  undergraduate  courses — 
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Jones:   Not  all  of  them,  because  [Robert]  Hutchins  was  president  of  the 

university  at  this  time.   The  college  had  been  set  up  with  a  separate 
undergraduate  teaching  staff.   You  had  a  graduate  university,  and  an 
undergraduate  college.   Very  few  of  my  professors,  if  any,  taught 
undergraduate  courses.   It  was  all  graduate. 

I  should  add  to  that  list  some  Chicago  people  who  are  here 
now:   Albert  Lepawsky  and  Leslie  Lipson.   They  both  have  been  my 
colleagues  here  at  the  university. 

Chall:   Were  they  in  graduate  school  with  you  at  the  time? 

Jones:   Yes.   Fortunately,  during  the  first  quarter  I  was  there,  Merriam  made 
me  an  assistant  to  him.   I'm  sure  that  this  was  a  form  of  patronage, 
an  attempt — I  mean,  it  enabled  me  to  live,  that  kind  of  thing.   He 
didn't  know  very  much  about  me  at  the  time.   Immediately  he  assigned 
me  the  job  of  studying  metropolitan  government. 

Chall:   I  see.   Was  that  his  field? 
Jones:   It  was  one  of  his  many  fields. 
Chall:  And  one  of  your  fields  already. 

Jones:   So  within  three  months  of  arriving  at  Chicago  I  began  to  write  my 
thesis.   I  spent  most  of  my  time  thenceforward,  until  1938,  when  I 
came  here,  as  a  research  assistant  to  Merriam,  writing  my  thesis. 
My  thesis  was  written  before  I  took  either  my  language  exams  or  my 
orals,  which  some  people  in  the  bureaucracy  did  not  approve  of  at 
the  time. 

Chall:   You  had  a  fine  mentor. 

Jones:   He  was  wonderful.   He  frequently  took  five  or  six  of  us  over  to  the 
Shoreland  Hotel  for  conversation  over  Johnny  Walker  Black  Label. 

Chall:   Can  you  describe  something  about  your  thesis,  what  it  encompassed 

in  metropolitan  government?  Did  you  focus  in  on  one  or  two  communities, 
or  was  it  broad? 

Jones:   Well,  it  was  as  broad  as  I  thought  I  could  make  it  at  the  time. 

Another  comprehensive  book  had  been  written  on  metropolitan  areas  in 
1930,  published  in  1930,  by  a  committee  of  the  National  Municipal 
League.   This  is  referred  to  in  the  literature  as  [Paul]  Studenski's 
book.   He  was  research  director  for  the  committee  and  I  am  sure  that 
he  wrote  most  of  the  book. 

Chall:   Studenski? 
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Jones:   [spells  name]  Much  of  the  material  then  available  about  efforts  to 
reorganize  local  government  in  metropolitan  areas  had  been  described 
in  this  book.   So  I  didn't  have  to  do  that  kind  of  a  job.   I  attempted 
then  to  look  somewhat  more  analytically  at  the  efforts  to  reorganize 
local  government  in  legal,  administrative,  structural,  and  especially 
political  terms.   A  good  part  of  my  book  is  concerned  with  the  kinds 
of  groups  that  favored  reorganization,  and  the  groups  that  opposed  it, 
and  the  arguments  that  they  presented. 

As  I  look  back  on  it,  I  did  a  very  poor  job. 
Chall:   How  so? 


Developing  Ideas  on  Metropolitan  Governance:   Consolidating  Units 
of  Local  Government 


Jones:   It  is  essentially  descriptive.   There  is  not  nearly  as  much  analysis 
in  it  that  I  should  have  been  able  to  do  while  working  with  the 
members  of  the  faculty  there.   None  of  them  offered  courses  in 
metropolitan  government,  but  there  were  concepts  developed  by  each 
of  them,  including  Schuman  in  international  relations  and  Wright  in 
international  law,  that  could  have  been  used  in  analyzing  these 
materials. 

One  of  the  things  that  Merriam,  for  instance,  was  very,  very 
much  concerned  with  in  his  writings  was  how  groups  can  govern  them 
selves  without  the  presence  of  an  authoritative  governing  agency — as, 
for  instance,  in  international  relations.   But  in  many  ways,  you  know, 
the  municipalities  and  counties  and  their  agencies,  both  public  and 
private,  adjust  to  each  other  without  an  authoritative  governing  body 
and  often  agree  to  act  in  concert.   At  other  times  they  fail  to 
adjust.   Now  that  kind  of  process,  it  seems  to  me,  should  have  been 
explored  in  greater  detail. 

Chall:   You  were  just  analyzing  what  was,  but  you  also  were  concerned  with 
the  pros  and  cons  of  change — 

Jones:   I  was  concerned  with  the  pros  and  cons  of  change,  but  in  almost 

every  instance  I  came  down  to  recommending  a  complete  consolidation 
of  all  units  of  local  government  into  a  single  metropolitan  government. 

Chall:   Consolidation  means  doing  away  with  county  boundaries  and  city 
boundaries  and  all  of  that — special  districts? 
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Jones:  Maybe  not  doing  away  with  the  county  boundaries,  because  city-county 
consolidation  is  the  most  common  proposal  of  this  kind.   But  I  did 
not  give  adequate  attention  to  any  other  way  of  governing  metropolitan 
areas.   I  just  think  now,  looking  back  on  it,  that  there  were  many, 
many  clues  that  I  could  have  picked  up. 

On  the  other  hand,  Merriam  was  guilty  of  the  same  thing.   He 
was  very  perceptive;  he  loved  to  explore  all  kinds  of  new  avenues; 
but  then  at  the  end  he  usually  would  come  back  and  recommend  unitary 
government,  which  was  the  standard  fare  of  reform  politics  at  that 
time.   So  this  was  a  very  common  thing. 

Many  of  us  begin  to  turn  up  new  insights  and  rearrange  materials 
that  have  logical  implications  that  we  don't  see  ourselves. 

Chall:   You  didn't  consider  too  much,  then,  the  con  argument  at  that  time? 

Jones:   Well,  yes,  I  did.   But  I  didn't  consider  any  other  alternative  ways 
of  structuring  the  governance  of  a  metropolitan  area,  although  there 
are  many  clues  in  my  book.   There  are  many  suggestions  which,  if  I'd 
folowed  through,  would  have  made  me  more  prescient.   But  I  didn't 
follow  them  through. 

For  instance,  I  suggested  but  did  not  discuss  either  in  my  book 
or  in  an  article  in  the  Annals  published  soon  thereafter  that  the 
federal  government  require  municipalities  to  prepare  regional  plans 
as  a  condition  for  receiving  federal  grants.*  Well,  this  is  the 
whole  story  of  the  last  twenty  years  of  intergovernmental  relations 
in  this  country.   The  federal  government  has  come  to  do  that.   I 
didn't  pursue  my  casual  suggestion. 

Again,  in  1953  I  wrote  a  long  piece,  published  as  part  four 
of  Coleman  Woodbury's  Future  of  Cities  and  Urban  Redevelopment, 
entitled  "Local  Government  Organizations  in  Metropolitan  Areas :   Its 
Relation  to  Urban  Redevelopment."  I  suggest  there,  and  talk  for 
several  pages  abouf  the  utility  of  theories  of  international  relations. 

II 

Jones:   But  I  dropped  it  there.   Later  on  I  came  back  to  it  and  so  on.   But 
as  I  look  at  it  now,  that  should  have  been  the  major  thrust  of  my 
report  in  '53.**  Other  people  have  picked  it  up. 


*Victor  Jones,  "Government  in  the  Future  Cities,"  Annals ,  American 
Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  Vol.  242,  November,  1945. 

**Copies  of  the  list  of  Victor  Jones's  publications  and  his  curriculum 
vitae  are  on  file  in  the  Institute  of  Governmental  Studies  and  The 
Bancroft  Library. 
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Chall:   Yes,  I  think  I  have  seen  something  on  that  theme.   Is  that  still  a 
sort  of  viable  notion? 

Jones:   Yes,  I  think  it  is.   It's  an  analogy,  and  one  has  to  handle  it  as  an 
analogy,  and  develop  then  a  new  body  of  intergovernmental  politics. 
Really  what  we're  concerned  with  here  again  is  governance  in  the 
absence  of  a  government.   I  think  that's  the  situation  among  nations: 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  international  governance  without  a  world 
government.   There's  metropolitan  governance  in  every  metropolitan 
area.   And  in  very  few  metropolitan  areas  of  the  world  do  we  have 
anything  that  can  be  called  a  metropolitan  government. 

Chall:   Was  this  a  relatively  new  idea  of  yours  in  1953,  that  you  developed 
about  the  analogy  to  the  international  arena? 

Jones:   I  don't  recall  its  being  even  suggested  by  other  people  but  I  had 
discussed  it  with  Bill  Fox. 

Chall:   It  was  just  a  glimmer  of  an  idea  that  you  had.   But  you  went  on  to 
what  in  that  article?  Same  authoritarian  principles? 


The  Influence  of  the  Federal  Government 


Jones:   Well,  not  exactly,  because  by  then  it  was  becoming  clear  to  me  already 
by  1953,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Eisenhower  administration,  that 
urban  problems  were  becoming  national  problems.   People  were  going 
to  the  national  government  trying  to  get  them  to  act.   And  other 
people,  of  course,  were  trying  to  keep  them  from  acting  with  respect 
to  these  things.   So  already  it  was  clear  that  the  groundwork  of 
national  concern  for  the  governance  of  metropolitan  areas,  begun  under 
the  Roosevelt  administration,  was  beginning  to  develop  into  national 
policies.   And  it  was  during  the  Eisenhower  administration  that  the 
first  major  survey  of  American  intergovernmental  relations  and 
federalism  w^s  made.   It  was  also  under  the  Eisenhower  administration 
that  the  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Relations  was 
established,  which  is  now  still  functioning. 

Chall:   How  do  you  account  for  that?   It  has  nothing  to  do  with  Republicans 
or  Democrats,  it  has  to  do  with  the  times? 

Jones:   These  two  commissions,  especially  the  first  one,  the  so-called 

[Meyer]  Kestnbaum  commission,  named  after  its  chairman  the  Hart, 
Shafner  &  Marx  man  from  Chicago,  dealt  with  the  issue  of  the  federal 
influence.   President  Eisenhower's  interest  was  essentially  the  same 
as  President  Reagan's  today:   to  rectify  the  balance,  he  thought, 
in  American  federalism  and  return  authority  to  the  states. 
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Jones:   Unfortunately  for  what  President  Eisenhower  wanted  to  do,  the  commission 
found  that  the  matter  was  much  more  complicated,  and  that  it  would  be 
impossible  for  the  federal  government  to  wash  its  hands  completely 
of  urban  affairs,  although  it  made  many  recommendations  for  decentral 
izing  some  federal  programs. 

In  addition  to  the  Kestnbaum  commission,  Eisenhower  also  asked 
some  governors  to  come  up  with  a  specific  plan  for  returning  certain 
programs  to  the  states.   He  asked  them  to  tell  him  what  programs  they 
would  like  to  have  returned  to  the  states — welfare  programs,  especially 
— and  what  federal  taxes  would  have  to  be  foregone  in  order  to  allow 
the  states  to  impose  those  taxes  and  support  these  programs.   They 
could  not  agree. 

Chall:   Nothing  unusual  in  that! 

Jones:   You  ask  whether  this  is  Republican  or  Democratic.   All  Republican 
presidents  that  I  know  of  since  Roosevelt  have  attempted  to  return 
authority,  as  they  put  it,  to  the  states:   Eisenhower,  Nixon,  Ford, 
and  now  Reagan.   I  don't  think  you  can  say  the  same  for  the  Democrats. 

Chall:   And  have  they  done  it,  as  far  as  you  know,  to  any  extent? 

Jones:   No.   Now,  whether  President  Reagan  can  do  it  is  another  question. 

Maybe  we  can  speculate  a  little  bit  about  that  in  the  last  session. 

Chall:   Because  they  haven't  done  it,  does  that  mean  it  cannot  be  done? 

Jones:   No,  I  don't  think  so.   It  can  be  done;  and  it  may  be  that  the  very 
staunch  determination  which  seems  to  be  evident  on  the  part  of 
Reagan  and  his  administration  will  bring  it  about.   The  other 
presidents  just  gave  up  when  the  pressures  were —  Of  course,  they  had 
a  different  congress  than  Mr.  Reagan  has. 

Chall:   I  recall  in  1954  there  was  an  act  dealing  with — I  think  it  was  hous 
ing.   But  some  of  the  impetus  for  federal  planning,  for  getting 
grants  for  housing  and  urban  planning,  came  through  the  so-callpJ 
title  VII,  Sections  701  and  702. 

Jones:   Even  in  the  1949  Housing  Act,  you  had  the  beginning  of  this  kind  of 

thing.   Coleman  Woodbury,  who  headed  the  Urban  Redevelopment  Project, 
in  the  early  fifties  and  had  been  executive  director  of  the  National 
Association  of  Housing  Officials,  another  one  of  the  1313  organizations 
in  Chicago,  was  very  influential  in  developing  national  housing 
policies. 

Chall:   That's  where  the  impetus  seemed  to  come  for  the  federal  grant? 
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Jones:   Yes,  a  good  deal  of  it.   He  had  many  people  working  on  the  project, 

including  Catherine  Bauer  (who  was  of  course  married  to  Bill  Wurster) . 
She  was  an  old  hand  in  housing  legislation.   This  volume  [Woodbury] 
published  in  1953  I  think  was  of  some  influence  on  the  housing  act 
of  1954  when  it  came  out.   There's  just  no  doubt  about  the  fact  that 
the  germ  of  the  idea  which  was  planted  in  '49  and  then  developed  in 
'54,  became  the  principal  means  that  the  federal  government  has  used 
since  in  influencing  metropolitan  organizations.   That  is  to  say, 
as  a  condition  for  the  receipt  of  certain  funds,  they  required  that 
the  housing  plan  be  consonant  with  the  city  plan,  and  that  the  city 
plan — the  housing  provisions — be  consonant  with  metropolitan  plans. 

Chall:   It  required  that  kind  of  coordination  of  planning. 

Jones:   Along  with  this,  of  course — that's  the  stick — in  the  so-called  "stick 
and  carrot"  formula.   The  carrot  was  Section  701,  which  provided 
funds  to  enable  cities  and  counties  to  develop  their  planning 
capabilities. 

Chall:   But  as  you  pointed  out  in  material  that  I  just  read  the  other  day,  in 
Regional  Government  Promise  and  Performance,  with  respect  to  ABAC, 
that  the  Section  701  seemed  to  get  to  the  point  where  it  was  bypassing 
the  state,  going  immediately  to  the  local  government.*  There  might 
not  be  all  that  much  control  or  even  concern  about  what  the  plan  was. 
I  guess  everything  has  its  evils  sooner  or  later. 

Jones:   I  wouldn't  necessarily  consider  that  an  evil.  The  direct  involvement 
of  the  federal  government  with  municipalities  started  under  Roosevelt. 
With  FERA,  PWA,  CWA  and  so  on,  the  relationships  were  directly  with 
municipalities,  especially  the  large  ones,  bypassing  the  state. 
They  also  had  relationships  with  the  states.   But  until  the  New  Deal, 
it  was  assumed  that  the  primary  responsibility  for  poor  relief  was  at 
the  local  level.   So  it  was  perfectly  natural  for  the  federal  govern 
ment  in  an  emergency  to  go  directly  to  the  local  agencies — the  level 
of  government  that  was  responsible  for  this. 

This  became  a  habit.   I  think  this  is  a  good  thing,  because  the 

consequence  of  development  since  1933  is  that  the  United  States 

federal  system  has  become  in  effect  a  tri-partite  system.   We  haven't 

changed  the  Constitution  to  provide  for  this,  but  in  effect  it  is  a 


*Victor  Jones,  "Bay  Area  Regionalism:   The  Politics  of  Intergovernmental 
Relations,"  in  The  Regionalist  Papers,  Kent  Matthewson,  editor. 
[Detroit,  Michigan:  Metropolitan  Fund,  Inc.,  1974]  pp.  122-145. 
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Jones:   tri-partite  system  in  which  local  governments  deal  directly  with 
the  federal  government  and  vice-versa.   They  also  deal  with  the 
state,  and  state  governments  deal  with  the  federal  government.   So 
you  have  a  triangular  relationship  here. 

Chall:   But  is  it  balanced?  Or  does  it  matter? 

Jones:   Well,  I  don't  think  anything  is  ever  going  to  be  balanced  here.   I 

don't  think  that  Reagan,  for  instance,  is  going  to  be  able  to  achieve 
that.   Although  he  will  change  the  balance,  or,  if  one  prefers,  the 
unbalance.   He  will  be  dealing  more  with  the  state  governments  and 
less  with  local  governments.   But  there  will  continue  to  be  some 
direct  relationships  with  local  governments. 

Chall:   Historically,  though,  at  the  time  that  the  federal  government  was 

dealing  directly  with  local  governments,  the  state  governments  were 
really  not  as  well  organized  in  terms  of  even  their  legislative 
methods  or  their  administrative  capabilities  as  they  are  now.   That's 
taken  a  number  of  years  to  develop. 

Jones:   And  it's  developed  unevenly,  even  now.   There  have  always  been  some 
states  that  were  interested  in  these  things. 

Chall:   And  capable  of  handling  them? 

Jones:   Al  Smith's  administration  was  the  nest  from  where  Mrs.  [Frances] 
Perkins  and  many  other  people  came.   That  was  New  York.   It  was 
hardly  true  of  any  other  state. 

Chall:   California  certainly  wasn't  in  any  shape  to — despite  all  the  problems 
that  were  here. 

Jones:   That's  correct.   But  I  don't  think  that  goes  to  the  heart  of  this 

question.   It's  not  whether  the  states  are  capable  of  solving  urban 
problems,  the  question  now  is  what  will  they  do  in  response.   For 
instance,  if  the  Voting  Rights  Act,  which  is  now  up  for  extension — 
if  the  Congress  does  not  extend  this  act,  and  gives  up  federal 
responsibility  for  protecting  the  interests  of  minorities  and  the 
rights  of  minorities  to  vote  freely,  I  think  you'd  get  various 
kinds  of  state  policies  there.   So  the  question  then  becomes,  what 
kind  of  reading  do  you  get  from  the  composite  of  forces  determining 
whether  or  not  an  issue  is  national  or  not  national.   I  think  this 
will  depend  upon  politics,  not  upon  the  reading  of  the  Constitution. 
I  suspect  that  the  Voting  Rights  Act  will  be  renewed.   Even  some 
Republicans  are  presumably  going  to  vote  for  it.   [The  act  was 
extended  for  twenty-five  years.   V.J.] 

That  means  that  the  New  Federalism  of  Mr.  Reagan  is  a  selective 
one.  He's  really  not  changing  the  system,  because  they  will  continue 
to  place  some  constraints  upon  local  governments  and  state  governments 
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Jones:  — all  in  the  name  of  the  national  interest.   Look  at  their  intervention 
into  efforts  to  eradicate  the  Mediterranean  Fruit  Fly  in  California 
during  the  summer  and  fall  of  1981.   The  national  interest  is  very 
clear  here.  They  don't  want  the  fruit  fly  all  over  the  United 
States.   But  they  moved  in  very  fast  on  this.  You  notice  also  that 
the  new  housing  block  grants  that  are  coming  through  Congress 
has  a  provision  forbidding  local  governments  who  receive  housing 
money  to  attempt  to  control  rents.   Well,  okay:   that's  a  condition. 
So  the  system  hasn't  changed;  they're  just  changing  the  conditions. 
And  you  would  expect  that.   If  and  when — I  wouldn't  say  "if";  I'm 
sure  it's  a  matter  of  "when" — the  Democrats  take  over  the  government, 
different  kinds  of  conditions  will  be  imposed.   So  the  system  is 
operating.   And  the  system,  I  think,  is,  as  I  said,  now  a  tri-partite 
one.   I  just  don't  think  that  local  governments  can  be  ignored  any 
more  by  the  national  government,  or  by  the  state  governments,  as  they 
develop  their  intergovernmental  policies. 

It's  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  way  the  Canadian  federal  system 
operates,  where  it  is  admitted  by  all  parties — although  there's  a  lot 
of  dissatisfaction  with  it — that  local  governments  are  solely  the 
responsibility  of  the  provinces,  and  that  they  will  not  maintain 
direct  relationships  with  Ottawa.  We  don't  have  that  in  this 
country. 

In  a  unitary  government,  of  course,  you  have  no  states  or 
provinces.   So  the  only  relationship  can  be  between  the  national 
government  and  the  local  governments.   Even  in  those  countries, 
however,  there's  a  great  deal  of  what  I  would  call  of  interorganiza- 
tional,  intergovernmental  relations.   The  national  government,  the 
state  government,  or  any  government  for  that  matter,  may  have  the 
authority — which  is  the  legal  right  to  do  something — may  have  the 
authority  to  act,  but  not  have  the  power  to  act.  You  have  power  to 
act  only  if  you  are  able  to  do  what  you  want  to  do,  or  to  get  others 
to  do  what  you  want  them  to  do.  Authority  and  power  are  two  very 
different  things . 

Call:   The  plan  then  in  Toronto  was  a  plan  of  the  province  there. 

Jones:   The  plan  of  the  province.   [Pierre]  Trudeau  did  create  in  1971  a 
ministry  of  state  for  urban  affairs,  without  portfolio,  at  the 
dominion  level.   No  administrative — no  political  responsibility  for 
the  operation  of  specific  programs.   It  was  a  kind  of  research  and 
coordinating  body.   This  ministry  of  state  attempted  to  deal  directly 
with  some  local  governments,  and  the  provinces  were  able  to  stop  it. 
They  trie.d  twice  to  hold  tri-level  conferences  of  national,  local,  and 
provincial  officials.   The  provinces  were  able  to  stop  that. 

Chall:   It's  a  strong,  strong  provincial  government  then.   Well,  tell  me 
what  you  did  following  your  dissertation  there  at  Chicago. 
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Jones:   I  worked  part  time  while  a  graduate  student  with  the  International 
City  Management  Association,  then  called  the  International  City 
Managers'  Association. 

Chall:   International! 

Jones:   Most  of  the  members  are  from  the  United  States,  but  that's  the  name. 

It  was  located  at  1313  East  Sixtieth  Street.   Merriam  was  the  principal 
actor  in  creating  the  1313  group.   It  largely  was  able  to  operate 
through  grants  from  the  Laura  Spelman  Fund.   The  last  of  the  fund 
was  used  to  support  the  [Coleman]  Woodbury  study  of  urban  redevelop 
ment  in  the  early  1950s. 

[insert  added  by  Professor  Jones]: 

In  the  1930s,  however,  the  Spelman  grant  supported  Merriam' s 
efforts  to  create  the  Public  Administration  Clearing  House,  headed 
by  Louis  Brownlow.   It  was  a  kind  of  holding  corporation,  you  might 
say,  for  some  dozen  functional  associations  of  public  officials, 
such  as  the  American  Public  Welfare  Association,  the  American  Society 
of  Planning  Officials,  the  American  Society  of  Housing  Officials, 
and  so  on. 

Some  of  the  directors  of  these  organizations  taught  courses  at 
the  university.   I  took  a  7:30  a.m.  course  in  budgeting  from 
Clarence  Ridley,  Executive  Director,  International  City  Managers' 
Association.   In  connection  with  my  thesis,  I  had  many  contacts, 
developing  into  friendship,  with  Brownlow  and  his  successor  Herbert 
Emmerich;  with  Frank  Bane,  Executive  Director  of  the  American  Public 
Welfare  Association  and  later,  in  the  same  group,  of  the  Council  of 
State  Governments;  with  Carl  Chatters,  Executive  Director  of  the 
Municipal  Finance  Officers  Association  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada;  Coleman  Woodbury,  Executive  Director,  the  American  Association 
of  Housing  Officials;  as  well  as  with  Clarence  Ridley,  Orin  Nolting 
and  David  Arnold  of  the  International  City  Managers' Association. 

The  director  who  influenced  me  most  after  leaving  Chicago  has 
been  Coleman  Woodbury.  Between  1950  -  1953,  he  directed  the  Urban 
Redevelopment  Study.  I  worked  with  him  closely  as  I  wrote  for  the 
study  my  second  extensive  review  of  metropolitan  government.* 


*Victor  Jones,  "Local  Government  Organization  in  Metropolitan  Areas: 
Its  Relation  to  Urban  Redevelopment,"  in  Coleman  Woodbury,  editor, 
The  Future  of  Cities  and  Urban  Redevelopment  (University  of  Chicago 
Press,  1953)  pp.  479-606. 
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Jones:   As  I  said,  I  worked  part  time  with  the  International  City  Managers  ' 
Association  both  while  a  student  at  the  university  and  again  during 
1941-1942  when  I  was  teaching  at  the  Illinois  Institute  of  Technology. 
For  most  of  that  time,  I  helped  edit  the  Municipal  Year  Book  and 
their  monthly  magazine,  Public  Management. 

[end  of  insert] 
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THE  CAREER  AT  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA  AT  BERKELEY,  1938 — 


The  Bureau  of  Public  Administration 


Jones:   I  came  here  [Berkeley]  in  the  fall  of  1938,  hired  by  Samuel  C.  May 

to  work  in  the  Bureau  of  Public  Administration,  then  in  the  basement 
of  the  main  library.   I  was  brought  here — I  should  point  out — I 
forget  exactly  what  my  salary  was  here,  but  I  could  have  gone  to 
Cornell  for  $1800  a  year  at  that  time.   So  I  didn't  get  much  more 
than  that  coming  here,  but  those  were  difficult  times. 

Chall:   Was  this  a  more  prestigious  or  more  interesting  job? 

Jones:   I  don't  know  why  we  decided  to  come  here  rather  than  Cornell.   I 
suspect  it  was  because  the  winters  are  cold  in  Cornell,  and  I  was 
told  they  were  not  cold  here.   And  four  years  of  Chicago  winters, 
especially  trying  to  cross  the  Midway  when  the  winds  were  blowing — 
that  was  enough! 

Chall:   Yes,  enough! 

Jones:   But  Samuel  C.  May  was  a  very  persuasive  person,  and  he  came  to  Chicago 
to  recruit  people,  and  I  was  recruited. 

Chall:   Was  he  just  building  up  this  Bureau  of  Public  Administration  at  the 
time? 

Jones:  The  Bureau  of  Public  Administration  has  been  in  existence  I  guess 
since  around  1923.  Maybe  Bernice  [May]  has  told  you  some  of  that 
story. 

Chall:   Maybe  in  her  interview.* 


*Bernice  Hubbard  May,  "A  Native  Daughter's  Leadership  in  Public 
Affairs,"  Regional  Oral  History  Office,  The  Bancroft  Library, 
University  of  California,  Berkeley,  1976. 
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Jones:   So  a  considerable  library  had  already  been  collected  by  the  time  I 

came  in  1938.   Again,  I  was  involved  with  CWA,  because  Professor  May 
had  a  fairly  large  CWA  project  in  which  he  was  attempting  to  collect 
all  the  information  that  he  could  about  each  of  the  counties  and  the 
municipalities  in  the  Bay  Area.*  He  wanted  a  book  written  about  local 
government  in  the  Bay  Area.   I  must  say  I  didn't  do  very  much  on 
that. 

Chall:  What  did  you  do? 

Jones:   I  revised  my  dissertation  for  publication.   It  went  into  my  book.** 
I  revised  the  dissertation  so  that  I  could  get  it  published.   By  the 
way,  the  University  of  Chicago  Library  does  not  have  a  typed  copy  of 
my  dissertation.   They  have  copies  of  the  book,  of  course.   But  I 
noticed  recently   in  a  list  of  Ph.D.  dissertations  at  the  University 
of  Chicago  that  my  name  is  not  listed,  because  I  never  filed  a  typed 
copy.   Another  one  of  the  rules  that  I  broke  at  the  time,  with 
Merriam's  help.   [chuckles] 

Chall:   Oh,  really?  Why  was  that?  Why  not — ? 

Jones:   I  was  moving  to  publish  it  by  the  time  I  got  my  degree,  and  he  said, 
"Just  go  ahead  and  do  it."   But  the  people — especially  Kate  de 
Turabian  (?),  who  was  then  in  charge  of  seeing  that  all  dissertations 
were  well  written  and  well  typed  and  filed — [laughter]  was  not  pleased. 

Chall:   She  didn't  get  hold  of  you! 

Jones:   So  Merriam  told  her  to  leave  me  alone. 

I  also  worked  at  the  Bureau  of  Public  Administration  on  a 
number  of  legislative  reports.   The  legislature  at  that  time  in 
California  dealt  with  substantive  legislation  every  other  year 
and  in  the  intervening  year  the  budget  and  nothing  else.   The 
bureau  published  during  the  legislative  year  from  seven  or  eight  to 
fifteen  mimeographed  reports  on  issues  that  were  coming  up  before 
the  legislature. 

Chall:   Was  this  requested  by  the  legislature,  or  was  it  done  just  because 
the  bureau  here  wanted  to  be  helpful? 


*Milton  Chernin  and  Samuel  C.  May,  "Local  Government  in  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  Region,"  Annals ,  American  Academy  of  Political  and 
Social  Science,  March,  1938,  pp.  99-105. 

**Victor  Jones,  Metropolitan  Government  (Chicago:   University  of 
Chicago,  Press,  1942). 
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Jones:   I'm  sure  they  wanted  to  be  helpful.   But  during  the  years  that  I 

was  here  in  the  bureau,  candidates  for  the  legislature  were  polled 
during  the  summer  and  fall  as  to  the  kinds  of  issues  they  felt  were 
important.   Out  of  that,  a  small  number  of  topics  were  chosen  and 
developed.   So  there  was  some  consultation  with  legislators,  but 
not  with  the  membership — not  with  the  officials  of  the  legislature. 

Chall:   Was  the  bureau  paid  in  any  way  to  do  this  by  the  state,  outside  of 
the  university  budget? 

Jones:   I  don't  think  so,  but  I  cannot  be  sure  of  that.   The  person  who  would 
know  the  history  of  that  period  would  be  Milton  Chernin,  who  was 
also  one  of  the  research  assistants  at  the  time. 

Chall:   What  was  your  status  here?  Were  you  a  research  assistant? 

Jones:   I  was  a  research  assistant. 

Chall:   You  weren't  teaching  then,  or  were  you? 

Jones:   No,  except  that  after  I'd  been  here  one  year,  Eric  Bellquist  went  away 
on  leave,  and  I  taught  his  course  on  comparative  government.   The 
following  year  he  was  still  on  leave,  and  I  taught  his  course  on 
public  opinion.   It  was  the  following  semester,  I  suppose. 

Then  in  1941,  after  I'd  been  here  three  years,  I  went  back  to 
the  Illinois  Institute  of  Technology  as  an  associate  professor. 

Chall:  Where  is  that  institute? 

Jone  It's  in  Chicago. 

Chall:  You  went  back  to  Chicago  after  three  years? 

Jones:  Went  back  to  Chicago. 

Chall:  Was  that  an  offer  that  you  couldn't  refuse? 

Jones:   It  was  a  full-time  teaching  offer;  I  didn't  get  one  from  here,  so  I 
went  there.   I  stayed  one- year,  and  came  back  here  as  an  assistant 
professor. 

Chall:   In  political  science? 

Jones:   In  political  science.   Of  course,  the  war  was  on  then.   That's  the 

year  that  the  book  was  published.   So  I  was  there  [in  Chicago]  at  the 
time,  and  this  helped  in  reading  proofs  and  preparing  the  index. 
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II 

Chall:   You  were  telling  me  about  Herbert  Simon  while  I  was  changing  tapes. 

Jones:   He  was  a  graduate  student  at  the  University  of  Chicago.   He  came  here 
in  1939  under  a  foundation  grant — perhaps  it  was  a  Spelman  grant, 
I'm  not  sure  about  that — to  do  some  work  on  measuring  municipal 
activities.   He  had  written  some  articles  surveying  the  field,  jointly 
with  Clarence  Ridley,  executive  director  of  the  International  City 
Managers'  Association.   So  he  came  here  to  do  further  field  work  on 
that. 

While  he  was  here,  he  finished  his  dissertation,  which  was 
published  a  few  years  later  under  the  title  Administrative  Behavior. 
And  you  know  that  two  years  ago  he  received  the  Nobel  Prize  for  a 
book  that  was  partly  written  in  the  Bureau  of  Public  Administration. 

In  many  ways,  my  association  with  him  and  the  book  led  to  my 
interest  in  trying  to  apply  organization  theory,  especially  theories 
dealing  with  relationships  among  organizations,  to  the  analysis  of 
the  metropolitan  field. 

Chall:   Is  that  done  on  some  type  of  computer?   Do  you  use  a  computer,  to 
analyze  forces,  or  relationships? 

Jones:   It  would  be  wonderful  if  you  could  do  that.   But  I've  not  attempted 
to  measure  the  forces  quantitatively  and  it  would  be  somewhat 
difficult  to  do  it. 

Chall:   So  it's  an  analytical  approach,  is  that  it? 

Jones:  An  analytical  approach. 

. 
Chall:   Does  it  use  behavioral  psychology? 

Jones:   Yes.   Of  course,  there  have  been  many  developments  since  Simon.   But 

Simon,  coming  right  after  the  war  along  with  the  work  of  Dwight  Waldo, 
who  also  came  here  from  Yale,  established,  I  think,  the  behavioral 
basis  for  studying  decision-making  as  administrative  behavior,  both 
in  schools  of  business  and  in  schools  of  public  administration.   Simon 
took  my  place  at  the  Illinois  Institute  of  Technology  when  I  returned 
to  Berkeley  in  1942. 

With  the  Government  During  World  War  II 

Jones:   Almost  immediately,  of  course,  I  left  to  become  administrative 

assistant  to  Clark  Kerr,  who  was  then  a  member  of  the  War  Labor  Board 
in  San  Francisco,  with  offices  in  San  Francisco.   That  was  from  1942 
to  1943.   He  told  me  when  I  retired  five  years  ago  that  supposedly 
because  I  was  so  accustomed  to  signing  his  name  with  my  initials  to 
so  many  War  Labor  Board  documents,  I  signed  his  name  with  my  initials 
to  counter  checks  at  the  bank.   I  think  that's  just  something  he 
dreamed  up  and  has  carried  in  his  head  all  these  years. 
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Jones:   In  1943,  I  went  over  to  work  for  the  Committee  for  Congested 

Production  Areas,  which  had  been  set  up  by  Washington  in  about  five 
port  cities  in  an  attempt  to  coordinate  the  work  of  federal  agencies 
that  might  be  at  loggerheads,  resulting  in  production  and  distribution 
jams. 

Chall:  Where  was  that? 

Jones:  That  was  in  San  Francisco. 

Chall:  You  stayed  right  here. 

Jones:  Right  here. 

Chall:  What  were  you  dealing  with  there? 

Jones:   I  occupied  an  office  with  Patricia  Nixon.   Her  husband,  of  course, 
was  then  in  the  Pacific,  in  the  navy.   I  had  a  very  pleasant 
association  at  the  time.   I  have  not  had  very  much  contact  with  her 
since. 

In  1944,  I  shifted  over  to  the  San  Francisco  field  office  of 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  the  Budget.   Field  offices  were  set  up 
in  that  year  in  four  cities  in  the  country:   Chicago,  New  York, 
San  Francisco,  and  a  southern  place;  I  don't  know  where. 

Chall:   What  was  the  purpose  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget's  regional  offices? 

Jones:   San  Francisco  has  always  been  a  regional  center  for  federal  offices. 
At  the  time  of  the  war,  it  was  the  principal  city  on  the  West  Coast, 
even  more  important  than  Los  Angeles,  I  guess,  in  many,  many  ways. 
It  didn't  last  very  long.   But  it  has  continued  to  be  the  principal 
field  office  for  federal  agencies. 

Chall:   What  was  your  responsibility  in  that  office? 

Jones:   It  varied.   It  depended  largely  upon  the  requests  from  Washington. 
If  they  wanted  some  information  about  a  program  or  an  agency,  then 
we'd  go  out  and  try  to  get  that  information  and  send  it  back  to 
Washington.   The  field  office  was  created  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
to  collect  information  directly  from  the  field,  rather  than  to  depend 
on  headquarters  themselves  to  report  field  conditions. 

Joseph  W.  Rupley  was  the  director  of  the  field  office.  In  1945, 
on  his  own  initiative  with  support  from  Washington,  he  created  and 
staffed  the  Pacific  Coast  Board  of  Intergovernmental  Relations.   It 
consisted  of  the  governors  of  the  states  of  Washington,  Oregon,  and 
California,  thirty-three  other  state,  county,  and  municipal  officials, 
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Jones:   and  thirty-five  West  Coast  representatives  of   federal  agencies. 
The  board,  assisted  by  a  Rockefeller  grant,  continued  until  1953. 
Sam  May,  who  had  been  very  active  in  postwar  planning  efforts, 
supported  Rupley  in  this  intergovernmental  venture. 

But  the  significant  thing  here  was  the  fact  that  governors 
and  other  public  officials  from  federal,  state,  and  local  government 
attempted  to  deal  with  these  things  on  a  multi-state  and  multi-govern 
mental  basis.   It  was  one  of  the  first  efforts  to  do  so. 

Chall:   Did  you  sit  in  on  any  of  those  meetings? 

Jones:   I  sat  in  on  some  of  them,  but  then  I  left  before  the  office  was 
abolished. 

Chall:  Which  office  was  abolished? 

Jones:  The  field  office. 

Chall:   Oh,  it  was  abolished.   It  was  a  wartime — 

Jones:   I  think  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  wanted  to  continue  it,  but  there 

was  opposition  in  the  Congress  to  anything  like  this,  and  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  has  never  since  been  able  to  set  up  field  offices. 
There  was  a  reaction  also  at  this  time  against  the  National  Resources 
Planning  Board,  which  started  operating  under  Roosevelt,  and  anti- 
planning  sentiment  was  very  strong  at  the  end  of  the  war.   Anyway, 
the  field  offices  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  were  abolished  when 
Eisenhower  became  president. 


Hiatus  at  Yale  and  Wesleyan  Universities,  1946-1955 


Jones:   I  went  back  to  Yale  as  a  visiting  professor  in  1945-1946.   While 

there,  one  of  my  principal  assignments  from  the  Department  of  Politial 
Science  in  Berkeley  was  to  identify  likely  people  for  appointment  to 
an  expanded  department.   One  of  the  people  that  I  interviewed  in 
this  connection  was  E.E.  Schattschneider  at  Wesleyan  University, 
Middletown,  Connecticut,  not  very  far  from  Yale.   Instead  of  his 
coming  here,  I  went  there. 

Chall:   You  went  to  Wesleyan? 

Jones:   Yes,  Schattschneider  used  to  say  that  it  was  the  first  time  he  had 
seen  the  fish  catch  the  fisherman.   I  went  to  Wesleyan  in  1946  as 
an  associate  professor,  was  promoted  to  a  professorship  in  1950, 
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Jones:   and  returned  here  in  1955 —  the  third  time  I'd  been  brought  to 

Berkeley.   I  decided  I'd  never  leave  again  for  fear  they  wouldn't 
bring  me  back  the  fourth  time. 

Chall:   This  was  your  goal,  was  that  it,  to  get  back  to  Berkeley? 

Jones:   No,  not  necessarily.   I  had  no  idea  during  the  nine  years  I  was  at 

Wesleyan  that  I'd  ever  have  a  chance  to  come  back.   But  when  the  offer 
was  made,  I  did  decide  to  come  back. 

Chall:   Did  you  come  back  then  as  a  professor  to  teach? 
Jones :  Yes . 

Chall:   Then  what  has  been  your  relationship  with  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Administration? 

Jones:   I  came  back  in  the  year  that  Sam  May  died.   He'd  already  retired,  and 
he  died  suddenly  in  New  York  City  just  before  he  and  Mrs.  [Bernice] 
May  were  to  depart  for  Bologna  to  head  up  a  joint  public  administration 
program  of  the  University  of  California  and  the  University  of  Bologna. 
So  he  was  out  of  the  picture.   The  name  of  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Administration  then  was  changed  to  the  Institute  of  Governmental 
Studies,  with  Milton  Chernin  as  acting  director  for  two  years,  I 
think,  and  then  Dwight  Waldo  became  the  director  until  Eugene  Lee 
succeeded  him  when  Waldo  left.   My  association  with  IGS? —  Well,  I 
just  lived  there — it's  been  my  second  home  all  along.   I've  been  a 
research  political  scientist  without  salary  all  of  this  time. 

Chall:   Since  you  retired. 
Jones:   Even  before. 

Chall:   During  your  teaching  periods,  what  has  been  your  main  interest  in 

teaching  and  research?   Has  it  been  municipal  or  regional  governance? 

Jones:   It's  been  regional  government  and  politics,  and  intergovernmental 

relations,  and  federalism,  all  of  which  I  take  to  be  essentially  the 
same  phenomenon. 

[added  by  Professor  Jones] 

Teaching  at  Berkeley  has  been,  I  was  going  to  say,  without 
incident.   But  I  do  recall  that  we  were  driven  out  during  the  1960s 
from  the  room  [the  IGS  conference  room,  125  Moses  Hall]  by  tear 
gas  dropped  on  the  campus  and  pumped  into  the  room  through  the  air 
conditioner.   Many  other  professors  had  more  exciting  incidents  in 
and  out  of  class,  but  I  am  happy  to  have  been  only  impersonally 
involved  during  the  excitement  of  the  1960s . 
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Jones:   I  have  never  been  satisfied  with  any  course  I  have  taught,  although 

increasingly,  former  students,  after  the  passage  of  time  has  softened 
their  memories,  are  kind  enough  to  speak  well  of  ther  experiences. 
The  most  delightful  and  exciting  teaching  experience  for  me  has  been 
in  senior  honors  seminars.   Almost  all  the  students  have  been  well 
read,  eager,  articulate,  and  able  to  write  acceptable,  and  often 
very  good,  reports  and  honors   theses. 

For  three  years,  beginning  in  1973,  the  students  in  my  senior 
honors  seminar  helped  to  develop  a  questionnaire  on  attitudes  toward 
regional  government  in  general  and  toward  various  forms  of  the  Knox 
bills  in  particular.   Most  of  the  work  on  constructing  the  questionnaire 
was  done,  however,  by  Stanley  Scott,  Ora  Huth,  Harriet  Nathan,  Phyllis 
Barusch  and  myself. 

Each  student  in  the  honors  seminar  interviewed  ten  mayors, 
county  supervisors,  city  and  county  planning  directors,  and  chairmen 
of  planning  commissions.   They  were  always  surprised  at  the  willing 
ness  and  indeed  the  eagerness  of  public  officials  to  talk  with  them. 
When  the  questionnaires  were  all  in,  we  coded  the  returns,  developed 
programs  (with  the  teaching  assistance  of  more  technically  adept 
colleagues  such  as  Jack  Citrin,  Chris  Achen  and  their  graduate 
students)  for  computer  analysis,  and  wrote  honors  theses  on  their 
findings  and  conclusions.   The  students  became  colleagues  in  a  joint 
intellectual  experience. 

I  repeated  the  seminar  twice — in  1974  and  1975.   Each  time  we 
were  able  to  start  with  the  previous  seminars'  work  and  add  to 
the  data  bank  by  interviewing  staff  and  officers  of  local  chambers 
of  commerce  and  officers  of  the  Bay  Area  League  of  Women  Voters. 

Since  retirement,  I  have  twice  taught  senior  honors  seminars: 
in  1981  for  an  interdisciplinary  group  major  in  the  Political  Economy 
of  Industrial  Societies  and  now  in  1982  as  an  associate  of  Eugene  Lee 
in  a  political  science  senior  honors  seminar  on  the  development  of 
regional  agencies  in  the  Bay  Area.   Special  emphasis  is  placed  on 
their  relationship  to  state,  federal,  city,  and  county  governments 
and  to  other  regional  agencies.   Stan  Scott  also  participates  in  the 
seminar. 

I  should  also  mention  that  I  taught  for  three  years  after  retire 
ment  in  the  graduate  public  administration  program  of  Golden  Gate 
University.   I  am  now  retired  from  there  and  hold,  perhaps  uniquely, 
official  emeritus  status  from  two  universities. 

[end  of  insert] 
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Civic  Activities  Related  to  Teaching  and  Research  Interests 


Chall: 


Jones : 


From  time  to  time — I'm  not  sure  of  all  of  it — you've  also  been  active 
in  local  government  groups.   The  Alameda  County  Charter  Review 
committee — you've  written  about  that — 


Nineteen  seventy-four  to  '76,  and  then  1963,  too,  twice, 
time  was  the  charter  revised. 


Neither 


Chall:   As  a  citizen,  or  as  a  consultant? 

Jones:   As  a  citizen  member.   And  I  guess  this  is  the  only  charter  commission 
that  I've  been  a  member  of;  I've  been  consultant  to  other  charter 
efforts.   I  have  served  on  several  other  government  commissions — on 
the  city  planning  commission  and  on  the  redevelopment  agency  of  the 
city  of  Middletown,  Connecticut  when  I  was  at  Wesleyan.   I  was  also 
a  member  of  the  board  of  the  Connecticut  State  Hospital  in  Middle- 
town.   That,  in  addition  to  the  work  I  did  for  the  federal  govern 
ment  during  World  War  II  constitutes  my  public  service,  you  might  say, 
as  a  government  official.   So  I've  never  been  elected  to  office,  and 
I've  never  met  a  payroll.   [Chall  laughs] 

Chall:   Yes,  on  that  latter — some  people  would  look  with  despair  upon  you 
or  your  opinions.   I  assume  you  haven't  wanted  to  run  for  public 
office. 


Jones:   Wei],,  yes,  I  might  have;  I've  thought  of  it.   I  have  great  difficulty 
in  remembering  names.   As  a  rule,  I  don't  know  the  names  of  my 
students  until  the  end  of  the  term.   By  the  time  I've  associated 
names  and  faces  the  term  is  over.   And  I  doubt  if  anyone  like  that 
could  run  successfully  for  public  office. 

Chall:   Nobody  would  vote  for  you;  that's  true.   So  your  main  activity, 

then,  has  been  studying  and  acting  as  consultant  in  fields  that  are 
important  to  you.   You  haven't  just  been  teaching  without  some 
practical  experience  in  the  field. 

Jones:   I've  been  in  very  close  touch  with  public  activities,  but  I  think 
this  is  fairly  common  among  faculty  here. 

Chall:   Have  you  been  associated  with  Berkeley  political  activity  in  any  way? 
Have  you  ever  served  on  any  of  their  boards  and  commissions? 

Jones:   I  suppose — well,  one  incident  I  think  I  should  mention:   I  have  from 

time  to  time,  of  course,  tried  to  monitor,  for  my  own  personal  benefit, 
various  kinds  of  governmental  activities.   I've  attended  all  kinds  of 
ABAC  [Association  of  Bay  Area  Governments]  meetings  and  other  kinds 
of  meetings  of  the  kind,  just  regularly  to  keep  in  touch  with  them. 
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Jones:   I  suppose  one  of  my -first  efforts  to  do  that,  during  World  War  II,  or 
just  before  the  war  broke  out — some  period  during  that  time — I  went 
down  at  7:30  in  the  morning  during  budget-making  time  at  City  Hall 
in  Berkeley.   The  city  manager  had  the  various  department  heads  in 
to  discuss  their  budget  requests  and  so  on.   I  remember  very  well  one 
morning  when  the  fire  chief  was  presenting  his  budget.   It  had 
rained  the  day  before.   We  had  some  people  coming  in  in  the  evening, 
and  I  had  brought  some  wet  eucalyptus  wood  from  outside  and  put  it  on 
a  floor  furnace  to  dry.   The  bark  dried  first,  fell  down  into  the 
furnace,  and  caught  on  fire.   It  soon  burned  itself  out. 

We  lived  on  Arch  Street  across  from  the  fire  station.   So  I 
called  over  to  see  if  they  would  come  over  and  just  check  things  out. 
Three  fire  trucks  and  the  chief  showed  up.   I  remember  very  clearly 
the  chief  saying,  "Professor,  that's  the  damnedest  way  to  balance 
the  budget  I've  ever  seen  in  my  life."   I  don't  think  I  went  back 
to  budget  hearings  anymore.   [laughter] 

Usually  I  have  always  been  interested  in  something  that   is 
happening,  or  in  the  organization  that  is  involved  in  the  happening, 
and  I've  just  sat,  watched,  and  talked  to  people  afterwards.   I've 
done  a  great  deal  of  this  with  ABAC,  from  1961  on. 

Chall:   Just  observing  their  meetings — 

Jones:   And  sometimes  participating.   I  have  been  a.member,  without  vote 

because  I'm  not  an  elected  official,  of  ABAG's  Committee  on  Legislation 
and  Governmental  Organization. 

Chall:   Was  that  over  a  long  period  of  time,  or  just  occasional? 
Jones:   That's  a  continuing  committee,  ongoing. 

Chall:   Some  of  the  task  forces,  I've  noticed,  come  and  go.   But  all  of 
these  are  grist  for  the  mill  in  terms  of  your  understanding  of 
behavior  in  politics,  I  suspect. 

Jones:   Yes.   You  asked  me  whether  I'd  served  on  a  committee  for  the  city  of 
Berkeley.   I  was  chairman  of  a  committee  [pause,  shuffles  through 
papers] — a  committee  of  the  city  of  Berkeley — the  Berkeley  Citizens' 
Advisory  Committee  on  Home  Rule  and  Metropolitan  Problems. 

Chall:   About  when  might  that  have  been,  just  roughly? 

Jones:   I  think  it  was  in  the  late  sixties  or  early  seventies,  probably  the 
late  sixties   [1963].   Jack  Kent  was  a  member  of  that  committee,  I 
remember.   And  Jack  was,  I  guess,  on  the  [Berkeley]  council  at  the 
time.   I'm  not  sure.   That  didn't  last  very  long. 
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Chall:   The  committee  didn't,  or  your  participation? 
Jones:   The  committee  didn't. 
Chall:   What  was  its  concern? 

Jones:   At  that  time,  Berkeley  was  trying  to  decide  whether  it  should  stay 

in  ABAC,  whether  the  city  should  be  active  regionally,  what  its  role 
should  be. 

ABAC  created  in  1966  a  Goals  and  Organization  Committee.   I 
was  appointed  as  secretary  consultant  to  that  committee.   We  can 
discuss  its  work  a  little  later;  but  its  primary  concern  was  to  re- 
examine  the  functions  of  ABAC,  and  the  suitability  of  its  organization 
to  carry  out  those  functions.   This  led  to  the  so-called  Regional 
Home  Rule  Proposal  from  ABAC,  which  was  embodied  in  AB  1846, 
introducted  in  1969  on  ABAG's  request  by  Assemblyman  William  Bagley 
of  Marin  County. 


In  Bologna,  Italy  with  the  University's  Joint  Program  in  Public 
Administration,  1958-1960 


Jones:   Perhaps  I  should  mention  one  other  period  in  my  third  sojourn  at 
Berkeley.   As  I  said,  when  I  returned  here  in  1955,  Samuel  C.  May 
had  just  retired  as  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Administration, 
and  he  died  that  summer  or  fall  on  his  way  to  Bologna,  Italy  to  start 
a  joint  program  in  public  administration  between  the  University  of 
California  and  the  University  of  Bologna.   The  program  lasted,  I  guess, 
well  over  ten  years.   Professor  Joseph  P.  Harris  went  over  to  take 
May's  place  on  his  death.  Many  of  us  went  over  for  periods  of  time 
as  the  representative  of  the  University  of  California  in  that  program, 
including  Milton  Chernin,  Dwight  Waldo,  Frederick  C.  Mosher,  and 
so  on.   I  was  there  two  years — the  years  1959  and  1960.   I  went  over 
in  December  of  '58  and  returned  the  day  that  Kennedy  was  elected. 

Chall:   You  and  your  wife,  in  Bologna? 

Jones:   There  were  very  important  years  for  my  interests,  because  I  was  then 
able  to  observe  firsthand  some  European  metropolitan  areas,  and  talk 
with  people  in  London,  Paris,  Brussels.   These  were  very  active  years 
in  European  metropolitan  reorganization — with  major  reorganizations 
under  way  or  debated  in  London,  Paris,  Brussels,  Stockholm,  and 
elsewhere. 

Chall:   As  well  as  Italy? 
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Jones:   Yes,  as  well  as  Italy.   One  of  the  projects  that  we  carried  out  when 
I  was  there  was  the  writing  of  a  book  on  metropolitan  areas  in  Italy, 
by  Alberto  Aquarone  [spells  name] ,  who  subsequently  visited  Berkeley 
twice  as  a  visiting  professor.* 

Our  principal  charge  at  Bologna  was  to  provide  continuing 
education  for  Italian  bureaucrats  who  were  assigned  on  leave  to  study 
at  Bologna.   In  addition  to  that,  we  undertook  to  bring  young  Italians 
to  Berkeley  to  study  for  an  M.A.  or  a  Ph.D.   Four  Ph.D.s  were  granted 
to  Italians  during  this  period;  one  of  whom,  Giuseppi  di  Palma,  is  a 
member  of  the  political  science  department  here. 

Chall:   I  see.   Stayed  here. 

Jones:   Stayed  here.   Another  teaches  political  science  at  Ohio  State.   A 

third  is  with  the  United  Nations,  and  only  one  went  back  to  Bologna — 
Giorgio  Freddi,  who  has  also  visited  Berkeley  many  times  since  then 
as  a  visiting  professor. 

Chall:   This  was  the  training  program  in  public  administration.   Were  there 
other  aspects  of  this  college?   I  vaguely  recall  Sidney  Hoos  going 
over  to  Italy  for  a  year  to  teach  statistics  and  agricultural  economics. 
But  I  don't  remember  whether  it  was  this  school. 

Jones:  No,  it  was  not  that  school.   I  think  he  went  to  a  place  near  Naples 
in  a  special  program  for  public  officials  involved  in  agricultural 
work  of  various  kinds. 

Chall:  Was  that  related  to  the  University  of  California  as  well? 

Jones:  Yes,  but  not  the  Bureau  of  Public  Administration. 

Chall:  This  was  the  Bureau  of  Public  Administration  program? 

Jones:  Well,  the  political  science  department,  really. 

Chall:  Was  it  a  joint  venture  financially  between  the  two  colleges? 

Jones:   No,  almost   all  of  the  money  came  from  the  United  States.   First  the 

money  came  through  some  funds  that  were  blocked  as  part  of  the  process 
of  reconstructing  the  economy  of  European  nations.   Later  there  was 
a  Ford  Foundation  grant,  a  considerable  grant.   At  the  time  I  was 
there,  we  were  operating  under  the  Ford  Foundation  grant. 


*Alberto  Aquarone,  Grandi  citta  e  aree  metropolitane  in  Italia 
(Bologna,  1961). 
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Chall:   What's  your  evaluation  of  a  program  of  this  kind?  Also  when  several 

of  the  candidates  do  not  return  to  their  own  countries  after  receiving 
this  training? 

[Professor  Jones  answers  a  written-in  question] 

Jones:   It  was  never  stipulated  as  a  condition  of  their  Berkeley  fellowship 

that  they  return  to  Bologna.   It  would  in  a  free  intellectual  society 
be  unproductive — perhaps  counterproductive — to  impose  such  a  condition. 
All  four  continue  to  interact  with. each  other  and  with  many  other 
scholars  and  international  administrators  in  Italy,  the  United  States, 
and  Europe.   One  of  the  by-products  of  the  Bologna  program  has  been 
this  continuing,  almost  institutionalized,  interaction.   Only  one  of 
the  four,  Giorgio  Freddi,  has  remained  strictly  speaking  in  public 
administration. 

The  interests  of  the  other  three  changed  during  their  graduate 
work  at  Berkeley.   But  even  if  all  four  had  wished  to  return  to  Italy, 
it  is  unlikely  that  they  would  have  found  a  congenial  teaching  position 
in  an  Italian  university.   Public  administration  as  we  know  it  is  not 
taught  there — the  discipline  is  known  as  administrative  sciences 
(plural)  and  is  dominated  to  some  extent  by  economists  but  mostly 
by  professors  of  jurisprudence. 

One  of  the  major  criticisms  of  the  Berkeley-Bologna  program  is 
that  it  trained  people  to  fill  non-existent  positions.   I  tried  un 
successfully   to  get  the  Ford  Foundation  to  endow  for  a  short  term 
some  chairs  in  public  administration.   If  this  had  been  done  and  if 
they  had  been  filled  by  our  doctors  and  by  those  trained  in  other 
American  graduate  schools,  it  is  likely  that  the  chairs  would  have 
been  continued  by  the  Italian  government.   This  is  an  instance  of  the 
frequent  practice  of  foundations,  governments,  and  other  organizations 
providing  "seed  money"  for  a  program  and  then  withdrawing  support 
before  it  can  become  institutionalized. 

[end  of  insert] 
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OBSERVING  AND  PARTICIPATING  IN  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  METROPOLITAN 
GOVERNMENT  IN  THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  BAY  AREA 

[Interview  2:   August  6,  1981]## 


Chall:   There  are  always  some  legends,  some  speculation,  that  float  around 
about  what  a  person  was  doing  at  the  creation  of  a  new  movement.   I 
wanted  to  nail  down  some  facts  about  your  participation  in  developing 
the  concepts  for  regional  governance  in  the  Bay  Area  during  the  past 
few  decades.   You  have  the  list  I  prepared  so  we  can  work  from  that. 

Jones:   I  was  not  in  on  the  creation  of  the  Bay  Area  Air  Pollution  Control 
District. 

Chall:   Had  you  ever  thought  about  the  method  by  which  that  was  established? 

Jones:   No,  when  I  returned  to  Berkeley  in  1955  from  Wesleyan  the  district 

had  already  been  created.   I  was  interested  in  the  use  of  the  so-called 
Bay  Area  formula  which  provided   for  board  members  to  be  appointed 
by  and  from  city  councils  and  county  boards  of  supervisors. 

I  became  more  actively  involved  in  1958  in  connection  with 
several  events.   One  was  the  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Bay  Area  Council 
to  create  a  regional  port  authority  modeled  largely  upon  the  Port 
Authority  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey. 

Chall:   Is  that  the  one  called  the  Golden  Gate  Authority? 
Jones:   Yes,  the  Golden  Gate  Authority. 

Chall:   What  did  you  do?   Did  you  observe  the  Bay  Area  Council?   Were  you  a 
member? 


Jones:   No,  I  was  not  a  member  and  my  connection  with  any  of  the  activities 
associated  with  the  efforts  to  create  such  an  agency  were  minimal. 
But  I  did  become  concerned  again  because  I  had  all  along  been  attracted 
by  and  at  the  same  time  puzzled — not  puzzled  so  much  because  you  can 
understand  the  reasons — attracted  by  the  principal  organizational 
device  used  in  the  governance  of  metropolitan  areas,  namely  the 
creation  of  special  purpose  districts  and  special  purpose  authorities. 
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Jones:   I  suppose  the  four  principal  examples  of  metropolitan  districts 

operating  during  this  period  certainly,  were  the  Sanitary  District 
of  Chicago,  the  Massachusetts  Metropolitan  District  Commission,  the 
Port  of  New  York  Authority,  and  the  Robert  Moses  empire. 

Chall :  Why  do  you  call  it  the  Robert  Moses  empire? 

Jones:   By  the  Robert  Moses  empire  I  refer  to  the  New  York  State  Park 
Authorities,  the  Tri-Borough  Bridge  and  Tunnel  Authority,  the 
Redevelopment  Authority,  and  other  public  authorities  in  New  York 
City,  the  suburbs,  and  in  fact  through  the  state,  that  Moses 
helped  to  create  and  which  he  ran  with  his  eye  solely  on  the 
authority  autonomy. 

The  Bay  Area  Council  brought  him 'out  to  San  Francisco  and  they 
were  in  touch  with  the  Port  of  New  York  Authority  people.   Now,  I 
think  that,  plus  the  creation  and  operation  of  the  [Roy]  Sorenson 
Committee  on  Metropolitan  Area  Problems  appointed  by  Governor  Pat 
Brown,  were  the  two  events  that  triggered  local  government  concern 
and  interest  in  this.* 

Chall:   In  this  area? 

Jones:   In  this  whole  problem  of  metropolitan  governance — formal  structure 
of  some  kind.   Their  immediate  job  was  to  kill  the  Golden  Gate 
Authority  bill,  which  they  were  able  to  do  I  think  not  through  their 
own  efforts — I  don't  know  how  influential  they  were  in  Sacramento — 
but  largely  because  the  chairman  of  the  senate  Committee  on  Transporta 
tion,  Senator  [Randolph]  Collier,  was  primarily  concerned  with  protect 
ing  the  interests  of  the  state  highway  division,  and  he  killed  it 
almost  single-handedly. 

Chall:   You  say  "Their  immediate  job  was  to  kill  the  Golden  Gate  Authority 
bill..."  Where  was  the  opposition  besides  Senator  Collier? 

Jones:   Local  governments  were  opposed,  especially  those  in  the  Bay  Area. 

Opposition  was  expressed  thrjugh  the  League  of  California  Cities  and 
the  County  Supervisors  Association.**  It  may  well  be — and  I  don't 


*The  Governor's  Commission  on  Metropolitan  Area  Problems.   Roy 
Sorenson  was  its  first  chairman. 

**For  an  analysis  of  SB  576  (1959)  to  create  the  Golden  Gate  Authority 
and  a  criticism  from  the  point  of  view  of  local  governments,  see 
Wesley  McClure,  City  Manager,  San  Leandro,  "The  Development  of  a 
Metropolitan  Government  Structure  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area," 
Meeting  of  Mayors  of  Cities  in  the  Nine  Bay  Area  Counties,  Claremont 
Hotel,  Berkeley,  March  20,  1959.   [V.J.] 
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Jones:   know  about  this — that  the  individual  port  agencies  and  the  airport 
governing  bodies  were  also  opposed.   I  would  expect  so,  but  I  don't 
know  about  that.   I  just  don't  know.   I  was  not  involved. 

It  was  at  this  time,  however,  that  I  began  to  observe  the  Bay 
Area  governance  picture  again.   It  was  at  this  time  that  I  helped  put 
together — I  was  chairman  of  the  program  committee — the  Pacific  Coast 
Conference  on  Metropolitan  Problems  [July  24-25,  1958],  which  was  in 
effect  an  attempt  to  hold  a  regional  conference  along  the  lines  of  a 
national  conference  on  metropolitan  problems  which  had  been  held  in 
East  Lansing,  Michigan  in  1956  and  supported  by  the  Government  Affairs 
Foundation. 

While  at  Wesleyan  University  during  the  early  fifties,  I  had 
worked  with  this  foundation.   The  foundation  was  set  up  by  Nelson 
Rockefeller  and  headed  by  Frank  Moore  who  had  been  lieutenant  governor 
of  New  York.   We  did  two  things  during  the  period  I  was  associated 
with  them.   One  was  to  prepare  an  extensive-  bibliography  on  metropol 
itan  area  problems,  which  was  published  by  the  Public  Administration 
Service*  and  secondly,  to  put  together  this  nationwide  conference  in 
East  Lansing. 

But  almost  immediately,  this  [Pacific  Coast  Conference]  became 
quite  localized  because  of  stirrings  about  two  things,  the  so-called 
Sorenson  committee  [Roy  Sorenson]  and  the  movement  for  the  Golden 
Gate  Authority. 

Chall:   But  you  established  this  for  the  whole  Pacific  Coast,  is  that  it? 

Jones:   Yes,  Stan  Scott  played  a  major  role  in  planning  the  conference  and  in 
editing  the  proceedings.   We  had  people  from  all  over  the  Pacific 
Coast,  mostly  from  the  leagues  of  cities  and  associations  of  counties. 
It  was  co-sponsored  here  locally  by  the  University  Extension  and  IGS 
[Institute  of  Governmental  Studies].   It  was,  however,  a  national 
conference  and  we  brought  Frank  Moore,  Luther  Gulick  [president, 
Institute  of  Public  Administration]  and  Paul  Ylvisaker  [Ford  Foundation] 


*Victor  Jones  and  others,  Metropolitan  Communities:   A  Bibliography 
with  Special  Emphasis  upon  Government  and  Politics  (392  pp,  1956). 
Four  supplements  have  been  published:   (1)  ibid,  1955-57  (227  pp, 
1960);  (2)  ibid,  1958-1964  (536  pp,  1967)  by  Barbara  Hudson  and 
Robert  H.  McDonald  of  Institute  of  Governmental  Studies,  Berkeley; 
(3)  ibid,  1965-1967  (272  pp,  1969);  and  ibid,  1968-1970  (375  pp, 
1972). 
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Jones:   from  New  York  City,  Harold  Shefelman  from  Seattle,  and  many,  many 

others.   I  think  just  the  timing  of  this  had  some  impact  on  the  move 
ment,  plus  the  way  it  was  organized  so  as  to  involve  local  officials 
in  not  only  discussing  the  problems,  but  then  asking  themselves  what 
should  be  done  now  here  in  California,  in  Oregon,  or  in  Washington. 
You  will  find  the  reports  of  the  workshops  back  here  in  this 
publication. * 

Now,  the  Sorenson  committee — I  did  not  participate  in  the  work 
of  the  Sorenson  committee.   Much  of  its  work  was  done  while  I  was  in 
Bologna,  although  Stan  [Scott]  did  participate.   Out  of  their  report, 
I  think,  have  come  two  things:   One,  the  creation  of  LAFCOs — the  Local 
Agency  Formation  Commissions.   They  recommended  the  creation  of  a 
statewide  committee.   The  legislation  that  finally  passed  provided 
for  a  LAFCO  in  each  county  and  we  have  had  them  ever  since.   John  Knox 
has  been  very  instrumental  in  getting  the  legislation  through  and 
in  surveying  their  work,  monitoring  their  work.   There  is  absolutely 
no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  they  have  played  a  very  important  role  in 
slowing  down  the  number  of  incorporations,  new  municipal  incorporations, 
and  easing  the  process  of  annexation  of  unincorporated  territory  to 
some  cities.   That,  I  think,  has  been  at  least  slowed  down  to  some 
extent  by  LAFCOs. 

Bud  Carpenter,  and  he  has  talked  to  you  about  this,  and  . 
[William]  MacDougall  both  were  members  of  the  Sorenson  commission.** 
They  filed  dissenting  views  and  were  very  much  opposed  to  the  principal 
recommendation  for  the  creation  in  each  metropolitan  area  of  the 
state — major  metropolitan  areas  in  the  state — of  a  metropolitan 
planning  agency  to  be  governed  by  city  and  county  officials.   I  don't 
quite  understand  why  they  opposed  it  because  they  essentially  came 
to  support  the  principle,  unless  they  were,  and  I  think  this  is  it, 
opposed  to  the  state  mandating  such  an  agency,  but  not  opposed  to  its 


*jtanley  Scott,  editor,  Metropolitan  Area  Problems,  (Berkeley: 
Bureau  of  Public  Administration  and  University  Extension, 
University  of  California,  1960)  . 

**See  interviews  with  Richard  Carpenter  and  William  MacDougall 
in  Land-Use  Planning  series,  Volume  I. 
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Jones:   being  created  voluntarily  and  without  legislative  authority  by  the 
cities  and  counties  themselves.   Almost  immediately  thereafter  they 
began  to  try  to  put  some  of  these — In  fact,  the  league  in  1959, 
I  think,  the  executive  committee  recommended  that  metropolitan 
councils  be  voluntarily  created  by  cities  in  each  of  the  metropolitan 
areas.  Later  the  counties  were  brought  in,  as  you  know,  to  set  up 
ABAC. 

In  February,  1962,  the  League  of  California  Cities  held  a 
special  convocation  in  Sacramento  which  Stan  and  I  attended.*   I 
remember  vividly  Howard  Gardner,  assistant  director  of  the  league, 
when  he  spotted  us  in  the  front  row,  coming  over  and  saying  that  we 
could  attend  on  the  condition  that  we  would  say  nothing.   At  that 
time,  the  league  resolved  that  no  authoritative  metropolitan  agency 
was  necessary,  that  most  metropolitan  problems  could  be  handled  by 
the  cooperation  of  cities  and  counties,  and  in  those  few  instances 
in  which  it  could  not,  special  purpose  districts  could  be  set  up  to 
meet  the  problem. 


The  Association  of  Bay  Area  Governments  and  Related  Agencies 

Jones:   I  did  not,  of  course — I  was  not  in  the  country — participate  in  the 

negotiations, among   the  cities  and  between  the  cities  and  the  counties 
in  the  Bay  Area  that  led  to  the  creation  of  ABAC.**  I  was  in  Bologna 
at  the  time.   I  was  present  for  the  first  meeting  of  the  general 
assembly  and  the  executive  committee  meeting  immediately  thereafter 
at  which  Wilbur  Smith  was  appointed  as  executive  director  of  the 
association.   I  guess  the  most  enduring  role  that  I  have  played  is 
that  of  observer — friendly  observer — and  friendly  critic — ever  since. 

Chall:   As  an  observer,  are  you  someone  who  sits  as  members  of  the  League  of 
Women  Voters  do  at  agency  meetings  and  take  notes? 

Jones:   Yes,  I've  done  that.   Of  course,  any  citizen  can  do  that. 
Chall:  You  do  it  because  of  your  background? 


*Excerpts  from  the  report  of  that  meeting  are  in  the  Appendix 
to  Volume  I . 

**Claude  B.  Hutchison,  The  College  of  Agriculture,  University  of 
California,  1922-1952,  Regional  Oral  History  Office,  The  Bancroft 
Library,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  1962. 

See  also  interview  with  Bernice  May,  Op.  cit. 
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Jones:   And  because  of  my  interest  and  curiosity  about  the  development  of 
metropolitan  governments. 

Chall:   As  a  friendly  critic,  in  what  way  do  you  provide  criticism? 
Informally  and  formally? 

Jones:   Of  course,  I  have  been  a  consultant  formally,  a  consultant  to  ABAC, 

on  two  occasions;  once  for  the  Goals  and  Organization  Committee  which 
later  became  the  Regional  Home  Rule  Committee  and  later  when  J.  Julian 
Baget  was  executive  director  of  ABAC.   That  present  name  is  Committee 
on  Organization  and  Legislation. 

Chall:   Have  you  been  all  along  a  member  of  this  committee  even  as  it  has 

changed  names?   I  only  have  some  dates,  but  that's  probably  because 
the  names  change. 

Jones:   I  was  consultant  to  the  Goals  and  Organization  Committee  and  its 
secretary.   I  don't  know  what  the  difference  between  the  two 
responsibilities  were.   I  suppose  as  secretary  I  was  able  to  write 
up  some  of  their  reports  and  I  might  not  have  been  able  to  do  that  if 
I  had  been  only  a  consultant.   As  I  recall,  I  continued  that  relation 
ship  with  the  Regional  Home  Rule  Committee,  at  least  in  the  early 
years  of  that  committee.   I  then  became  a  non-voting  member  on  the 
committee  and  I  am  now  a  non-voting  member  of  the  Committee  on  Organi 
zation  and  Legislation.   So  I  attend,  speak,  but  cannot  vote.   The 
ABAC  rule  is  that  non-city  and  non-county  officials  do  not  vote  on 
these  committees. 

Chall:   They  just  have  no  place  except  as  observers,  consultants — 

Jones:  You  can  participate  in  the  debate  and  usually  you  wouldn't  be  called 
out  of  order  even  if  you  continue  to  interrupt  the  speaker,  whereas 
you  might  if  you  were  an  ordinary  citizen  trying  to  participate. 
I  would  say  that  I  have  been  able  to  participate  as  a  full  member  of 
the  committee  except  for  voting  and  that  I  don't  think  is  important. 

Chall:   I  would  like  to  find  out  about  your  relationships  with  other  members 
of  the  committee,  and  later  continue  down  this  list.   We  might  just 
talk  about  what  your  role  is  on  that  committee  as  consultant  and  as 
a  non-voting  member.  .  . 

Jones:   In  the  first  place,  I  haven't  been  attending  the  meetings  very 
regularly  in  the  last  two  years,  nor  have  I  been  attending  the 
executive  committee  meetings  for  the  last  four  years,  principally 
because  I  started  teaching  at  Golden  Gate  University  and  had  classes 
on  Thursday  evenings.   Now  that  I  no  longer  teach  at  Golden  Gate,  I 
just  haven't  started  going  back.   So  the  close  relationship  that  I'm 
talking  about  began  to  dwindle  about — 
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Chall:   In  1975? 

Jones:  Well,  I  would  say  about  1977. 

Chall:   In  those  earlier  years,  when  ABAC  was  really  considering  its  role, 
its  goals,  and  making  decisions  about  them,  even  attempting  to  get 
them  into  legislation,  was  your  voice  instrumental,  do  you  think,  in 
bringing  about  some  of  those  changes? 

Jones :   I  think  that  I  had  some  influence  as  a  consultant  and  secretary  to 
the  Goals  and  Organization  Committee. 

Chall:   It  didn't  take  very  long  before  they  made  some  changes.   Maybe  about 
six  or  seven  years. 

Jones:   Major  changes  were  made  in  the  bylaws  soon  after  the  committee  was 
formed:   greater  representation  for  more  populous  counties  on  the 
executive  committee,  opening  the  presidency  and  vice-presidency  to 
non-elected  officials,  and  so  on.   However,  significant  organizational 
changes  and  orientation  began  almost  as  soon  as  ABAC  was  created. 
Others  occurred  incrementally  even  before  the  Goals  and  Organization 
Committee  was  created. 

ABAC  at  its  first  meeting:   All  the  city  and  council  officials 
took  a  holy  oath  that  they  would  not  become  a  metropolitan  government, 
nor  would  they  even  undertake  to  develop  plans  and  proposals  that 
might  differ  from  those  of  the  local  governments.   As  I  have  written, 
I  think  they  made  their  first  mistake  on  the  first  day  that  they 
were  in  existence,  if  all  they  wanted  was  to  be  a  forum  for  the 
discussion  of  common  problems.   If  this   is  what  they  wanted,  they 
made  a  mistake  in  electing  Wilbur  Smith  as  executive  director.   He 
had  been  trained  as  a  city  manager  and  he  had  worked  in  the  National 
League  of  Cities,  then  known  as  the  American  Municipal  Association, 
in  Washington.  He  was  in  for  a  fairly  good  salary  for  those  days 
and  was  personally  and  professionally  compelled  to  do  something 
for  the  money. 

Chall:   Can  you  understand  thinking  back  why  that  happened?  Who  was 

responsible  for  hiring  the  executive?  What  made  them  think  about 
hiring  an  executive  and,  secondly,  one  of  Wilbur  Smith's  background? 
Do  you  think  it  was  total  naivete  on  the  part  of  the  whole  assembly 
or  was  somebody  in  there  thinking  ahead? 

Jones:   I  don't  know.   For  most  of  the  members,  they  just  assumed  that  he 

was  one  of  them.   He  was  a  city  manager  and  a  city  manager  would  do 
what  the  legislative  body  decided  was  to  be  done,  and  that's,  of 
course,  what  he  did.   He  did  not,  except  by  just  pointing  out  that 
these  kinds  of  issues  had  to  be  met  in  some  way  or  other,  he  did  not 
undertake  to  develop  the  organization  and  do  something  other  than 
what  they  wanted. 
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Chall:   Would  it  have  been  in  his  background  to  try  to  do  so — to  develop 
the  organization? 

Jones:   In  the  way  that  he  operated.   He  thought  that  it  was  just  his 

primary  responsibility  to  be  aware  of  what  was  happening  in  the 
field  of  metropolitan  affairs  in  the  Bay  Area,  and  he  soon  found 
that  the  federal  government  and  the  state  government  were  operating 
in  the  Bay  Area.   In  fact,  it  was  in  1961  that  the  federal  government 
required  first  that  there  be  regional  planning  as  a  condition  for 
receiving  federal  aid.   This  was  incorporated  into  the  Federal  High 
way  Aid  Act  of  '61  which  required  that  there  be  an  ongoing  regional 
planning  process  in  every  major  metropolitan  area,  leaving  the 
responsibility  for  getting  these  organizations  going  to  the  state 
divisions  of  highways.   Sacramento  began  to  move  in  then,  and  it  was 
as  a  result  of  that  requirement  and  through  the  work  in  Sacramento 
and  locally  that  BATS  was  created,  the  Bay  Area  Transportation 
Study  Commission.   Richard  Zettel,  who  has  just  retired  from  the 
Institute  of  Transportation  here,  was  the  executive  director. 

I  am  sure  that  it  was  Wilbur  Smith  who  began  to  work  with 
Zettel,  talked  with  Zettel,  and  an  agreement  was  reached  that  ABAC 
would  undertake  to  do  the  land-use  planning  segment  of  the  study. 
Now  in  the  meantime,  certain  other  things  had  happened  and  Jack  Kent 
has  already  talked  to  you  about  them,  I'm  sure.* 

One  of  the  first  things  that  ABAC  had  to  face  was  a  request 
from  Jack  Kent,  through  the  Berkeley  City  Council,  that  they  endorse 
a  bill  that  he  was  drafting  to  create  a  special  purpose,  regional 
planning  agency,  for  the  Bay  Area.**  They  decided  after  some  discussion 
that  this  would  be  another  special  agency  like  the  Bay  Area  Air 
Pollution  Control  District  that  could  not  be  controlled  by  city  and 
county  officials  really,  especially  if  it  were  operating  under  a  state 
statute,  that  kind  of  thing.   So  they  decided  to  oppose  its  creation. 
The  one  consistent  policy,  I  suppose,  of  ABAC  has  been  to  oppose 
the  creation  of  special  regional  districts.   Significantly,  they  have 
lost  that  battle  on  a  number  of  occasions — BCDC,  MTC,  BASSA,  were  all 
created  despite  their  opposition.   But  they  opposed  all  of  them  for 
essentially  the  same  reason  they  opposed  the  creation  of  this  special 
district  for  regional  planning. 


*See  interview  with  T.J.  Kent,  Jr.,  in  this  volume. 

**Probably  AB  2560,  an  act  to  create  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area 
Regional  Planning  District,  introduced  April  11,  1961.   [M.C.] 
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Jones:   But  at  the  same  time,  they  decided  that  they  couldn't  just  say, 

"We  don't  like  it,  we're  going  to  fight  it,"  they  would  have  to  do 
something  to  meet  the  need  for  regional  planning  which  they  recognized. 
As  you  know  from  reading  my  articles,  they  decided  that  this  could 
be  done  by  taking  the  local  plans,  every  municipal  plan  and  every 
county  plan,  and  putting  them  to  a  single  scale  on  a  map  and  that 
would  make  a  regional  plan. 

It  was  a  good  exercise  to  go  through  because  they  learned  several 
things.  They  learned  that  they  didn't  have  a  regional  plan  at  the  end 
of  the  operation,  and  secondly,  they  heard  from  the  cities  and  counties 
that  they  weren't  going  to  furnish  free  labor  to  do  this  kind  of  stuff 
anymore.  So  they  had  to  decide  on  whether  they  would  set  up  some  kind 
of  a  regional  agency,  a  planning  operation,  themselves  or  let  it  go. 

Now,  there  are  two  other  things  that  pushed  them  and  you  might 
say  pulled  them  into  this.   One  is  that  federal  funds  through 
Section  701  of  the  housing  act  became  available  for  this   Now, 
presumably  this  didn't  matter  because  they  had  sworn  on  the  nearest 
thing  to  a  bible  that  they  could  get  hold  of,  that  they  would  not 
ask  for  federal  funds.   They  were  not  going  to  get  obligated  to  the 
federal  government.   But  within  two  years  they  were  doing  it,  partly 
again — and  this  was  the  push — because  in  order  to  do  the  kind  of 
land-use  planning  that  BATS  required,  they  would  have  to  develop 
some  very  sophisticated  quantitative  modeling  approaches  to  the  study 
of  land  uses . 

Chall:   Either  that  or  give  it  up. 

Jones:   Wilbur  Smith,  I  am  sure,  played  the  key  role  of  estimating  what  had 

to  be  done  for  ABAC  to  play  a  role  in  the  intergovernmental  relations 
that  were  developing,  formulating  that  role  and  taking  it  individually 
and  collectively  to  the  ABAC  leadership.   That's  the  kind  of  role 
that  he  played.   He  had  almost  no  staff  himself.   As  far  as  I  know 
a  secretary,  I  think,  was  his  only  staff  at  that  time.   This  is 
significant  later  on  when  we  come  to  the  so-called  Truax  affair — 
the  limited  staff  that  ABAC  had. 

Chall:   Truax  was  part  of  his  still  limited  staff,  is  that  it? 

Jones:   I'm  not  sure  that  Truax  was  appointed  by  Smith.   I  think  he  probably 
was  appointed  by  Warren  Schmid,  who  was  the  next  director.   Smith 
had  left  by  that  time,  had  gone  back  to  Washington  to  the  National 
Safety  Council,  I  think.   He  stayed  there  not  very  long  and  then  became 
the  first  director  of  SCAG.  [Southern  California  Association  of  Govern 
ments]   In  fact,  as  far  as  I  know,  he  is  the  only  COG  [Council  of 
Governments]  director  in  the  country  who  has  been  with  three  big 
COGs.   He  is  now  in  Monterey — the  Association  of  Monterey  Bay  Area 
Governments . 
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Chall:   During  this  period  when  Smith  was  helping  the  members  of  the  ABAC 

assembly  to  understand  what  was  happening,  was  there  some  restiveness 
about  this? 

II 

Jones:   That  group  of  people  who  were  opposed  to  anything  that  resembled 

regional  government  on  ideological  grounds  were  around.   They  were 
not  nearly  as  active  as  they  were  later  on  in  1964  in  Los  Angeles 
when  SCAG  was  put  together.   For  instance,  little  old  ladies  in  tennis 
shoes  literally  attended  every  meeting  during  the  formation  of  SCAG 
and  always  raised  the  question  of  why  the  flag  was  not  saluted  and  the 
meetings  were  not  opened  with  prayer,  and  took  notes  and  so  on  like 
that.   I  don't  know  that  there  was  any  cohesive  ideological  organization 
opposed  to  regionalism  here,  but  there  were  a  large  number  of  splinter 
groups  in  the  Bay  Area. 

I  saw  very  little  of  that  until  about  1969  or  '70  and  '71  when 
the  Knox  bills  were  being  considered.   At  that  time  the  battle  over 
citizen  participation  developed  in  ABAC  in  which  the  Republicans  or 
the  very  conservative  Republicans  of  Contra  Costa  County  took  over  a 
citizen's  organization.   There  was  some  of  that  and  some  of  this  was 
located  in  particular  cities,  cities  like  Santa  Clara  and  certain 
officials  in  Santa  Clara  County. 

The  Contra  Costa  County  taxpayer  groups  were  always  opposed  to 
this  kind  of  thing  [regionalism]  and  there  was,  of  course,  a  lot  of 
opposition  in  Solano  County,  largely  around  Senator  [Luther]  Gibson 
from  Vallejo.   There  was  some  opposition  in  Sonoma  County  that  I 
recall.   Sonoma  later  pulled  out  of  ABAC. 

Chall:   Yes,  you  are  talking  about  a  sort  of  conservative  opposition — those 
kinds  of  groups? 

Jones:   Yes,  and  it,  of  course,  slid  over  in  some  variation  into  just  the 

general  fear  that  ABAC  was  becoming  something  that  it  was  not  intended 
to  become,  that  kind  of  thing,  so  that  many  people  who  didn't  associate 
themselves  with  a  Communist  plot  theory  of  regionalism  were  fearful 
that  ABAC  was  becoming  an  agency  independent  of  the  cities  and 
counties. 

Chall:   Were  there  city  and  county  representatives  who  felt  that  way  in  ABAC? 

Jones:   Not  very  many  that  I  know,  but  there  probably  are  many  more  officials 
who  felt  that  way  among  those  not  directly  involved  in  ABAC.   I  think 
it  is  significant  here  that  in  two  surveys,  one  made  by  Thomas  Cronin, 
who  was  a  graduate  student  at  Stanford  University  interviewing  almost 
all  elected  city  officials,  city  councilmen,  in  the  Bay  Area,  and  later 
on  in  some  surveys  made  by  my  students  in  the  senior  honor  seminar 
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Jones:   that  I  referred  to  last  time,  we  found  that  local  officials  could 

be  divided  into  three  groups  based  upon  their  responses  to  questions 
about  regional  problems,  the  necessity  to  try  to  deal  with  them,  and 
ABAC  itself. 

Those  that  were  most  regional  were  members  of  the  executive 
committee  and  members  of  the  standing  committees  of  ABAC.   Then  you 
could  see  a  distinctive  falling  off  in  regionalism  in  the  second 
group  which  consisted  of  those  members  of  city  councils  and  boards  of 
supervisors,  whose  only  association  with  ABAC  was  to  come  to  the 
annual  general  assembly  meeting  as  representatives  of  their  units 
of  governments.   Then  those  who  didn't  participate  in  either  of  these 
levels,  constituted  the  third  and  largest  group.   They  were  much  less 
regionally  minded  or  more  anti-regional. 

I  don't  know  how  to  interpret  this.   I  have  tried  to  interpret 
it,  as  indicating  that  experience  was  a  learning  process  and  those 
who  participated  and  had  to  make  some  decisions  and  so  on  became 
more  regionally  minded  than  those  who  didn't  have  to  consider  these 
problems.   This  is  the  familiar  process  of  identifying  with  an 
organization. 

I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  for  that.   This,  by  the 
way,  is  one  of  the  principal  reasons  why  the  councils  of  government 
movement  throughout  the  country,  I  think,  has  been  worthwhile. 

Chall:   It  is  an  educational  experience. 

Jones:   It  is  educational.   On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  possible  that  those 

people  who  were  regionally  minded  to  begin  with  were  the  ones  that  got 
themselves  placed  on  these  bodies.   That  is  a  possibility. 

Chall:   I  noticed  in  one  of  your  articles  you  quote  Joe  [Joseph]  Bort.   He  is 
a  most  active  member  on  regional  agencies.   He  gives  a  great  deal  of 
time  to  this  sort  of  thing.   I  was  just  thinking  in  terms  of  someone 
like  Bort — there  have  been  others  I  don't  know  anything  about — people 
who  are  already  interested  in  regionalism  or  have  the  time  to  become 
so,  whether  that  in  itself  affects  what  happens  or  how  people  vote, 
which  is  a  self-selective  process  to  begin  with. 

Jones:   Yes,  I  think  the  time  problem  is  a  major  one  with  city  and  county 
officials.   Most  county  supervisors  ara  serving  full  time  and  they 
can  make  the  time  available  if  they  really  want  to,  as  Bort  has  done. 
It  would  have  been  much  more  difficult  for  Bort  to  have  done  that  if 
he  had  been  on  ABAC  as  a  member  of  the  Berkeley  City  Council  where  he 
first  started  in  this  business,  because  he  would  not  have  made  a  living 
as  a  councilman.   He  would  have  had  to  spend  more  time  in  his  law 
practice  and  so  on.   City  officials  find  it  more  difficult  to  give 
enough  time  to  these  regional  businesses. 
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Chall:   Do  you  think  that  is  a  valid  criticism  of  the  ABAC  setup  or  any  of 
the  so-called  constituent-unit  agencies? 

Jones:   I  wouldn't  call  it  a  criticism.   I  would  say  it  was  a  problem.   On  the 
other  hand,  if  cities  and  counties  have  an  interest  and  a  responsi 
bility  for  dealing  with  regional  problems,  essentially  they  have  just 
got  somehow  to  make  the  time  available  and  a  large  number  of  city 
officials  have  just  done  it.   They  have  done  it  on  weekends,  they 
have  done  it  in  the  evenings.   Some  of  them,  of  course,  are  able 
to  get  away.   Some  are  housewives,  others  have  businesses  that  allow 
them  to  get  away  during  the  day  and  so  on.   So  I  wouldn't  consider 
it  a  criticism.   Some  people  put  it  forward  as  a  criticism. 

Chall:   But  do  you  consider  it  a  handicap?  Have  you  considered  it  a  handi 
cap?   I  am  just  leading  up  to  the  fact  that  rather  early  in  the  game 
there  you  considered  and  probably  put  forward  a  fifty-fifty  idea. 

Jones:   I  didn't  put  it  forward  in  order  to  meet  this  problem.   I  put  it 
forward  for  two  reasons.   One,  we  were  searching  for  a  compromise 
that  would  bring  the  direct  representation  people  and  the  constituent 
representation  people  together  in  a  compromise  that  Knox  could  carry 
in  one  of  his  bills. 

Chall:   As  early  as  1964?* 

• 
Jones :   No . 

Chall:   I  was  curious  about  that  date. 

Jones:   At  that  time,  the  League  of  Women  Voters  and  the  Sierra  Club  were 
already  criticizing  ABAC  for  being — and  I  think  Jack  Kent  joined 
them  in  this — for  being  undemocratically  constituted. 

The  other  reason  that  I  came  to  support  the  fifty-fifty  split 
was  that  despite  the  fact  that  I  felt  that  governmental  organizations, 
existing  governmental  organizations,  should  be  involved  in  regional 
planning,  Decision-making,  and  implementation,  I  also  felt  that  city 
and  council  officials  in  themselves  did  not  adequately  represent  all 
of  the  significant  interests  in  a  metropolitan  area  as  complicated 
as  the  Bay  Area. 


*Victor  Jones,  Government  of  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  (Berkeley: 
Institute  of  Governmental  Studies,  University  of  California,  1964, 
mimeographed) . 
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Jones:   I  felt  you  could  make  a  case  for  saying  that  the  blacks  were  not 
adequately  represented,  nor  the  Hispanics ,  nor  some  other  large, 
significant  group.   Perhaps  the  conservationists  weren't,  and  that 
by  having  a  joint  governing  body — some  directly  elected,  some 
representing  constituent  organizations — you  might  overcome  that. 

Chall:   Had  you  thought  through  how  they  would  work  together — if  it  would  be  a 
bicameral  institution? 

Jones:   I  was  opposed  to  a  bicameral  institution.   This  was  suggested  by  people 
who  were  involved  in  and  around  the  Knox  bills .   I  think  that  if  you 
had  one  house  or  one  chamber  consisting  entirely  of  directly  elected 
people  and  another  chamber  consisting  of  city  and  county  officials,  they 
would  have  been  at  each  others  throats  all  the  time.   Each  house  would 
have  tried  to  defend  and  extend  its  own  prerogatives,  whereas  I  observed, 
and  almost  from  the  beginning,  that   representatives  of  cities  and 
counties  when  they  came  into  ABAC,  not  only  carried  the  so-called 
interest  of  their  constituent  unit,  but  exercised  some  independent 
judgments.   The  divisions  in  ABAC  were  seldom  along  constituency  lines. 
City  officials  often  disagreed  with  other  city  officials  and  lined  up 
with  some  county  officials. 

Furthermore,  it  seemed  quite  clear  to  me  that  you  would  have  the 
same  kind  of  divisions  in  a  group  of  directly  elected  people.   What 
else  can  be  expected  if  some  are  elected  from  suburban  areas,  others 
elected  from  downtown  San  Francisco  or  West  Oakland  or  something  like 
this?   They  certainly  would  differ  from  each  other. 

So  in  a  mixed  group  they  would  divide  on  issues  or  on  interests 
and  not  on  the  basis  of  what  kind  of  organization  they  are  supposed 
to  represent.   I  think  it  would  be  very  unfortunate  to  have  a  bicameral 
body  which  would  retard  this  kind  of  coalition  building. 

Chall:   Does  this  assume  then  that  after  a  vote  Is  taken,  that  the  decision 
could  be  implemented  or  carried  out  because  there  is  no  way  to 
implement  or  carry  out  any  votes,  any  plans,  as  ABAC  is  presently 
organized? 

Jones:   Except  through  persuading  other  authoritative  bodies  to  operate  in 
accordance  with  its  position. 

Chall:   Is  that  enough? 

Jones:   It  is  enough  on  some  occasions.   On  others,  it  is  not.   Now,  in 

connection  with  some  of  these  other  organizations  [listed  in  your 
outline]  here.   For  instance,  ABAC,  as  I  said,  opposed  the  creation 
of  BCDC.   They  did  not  oppose  the  control  of  bay  fill  for  at  least 
two  reasons.   Some  members  of  ABAC  were  as  staunchly  environmentalists 
as  anybody  in  the  Save  the  Bay  Association.   Others  felt  that  some 
thing  was  going  to  happen  and  if  they  didn't  come  in  and  meet  the 
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Jones ; 

Chall: 
Jones : 

Chall: 
Jones : 


problem,  that  another  organization  would  be  set  up  to  do  it.   So 
for  both  reasons,  most  ABAC  members  at  this  time  agreed  that  the  bay 
had  to  be  protected. 


Yes,  although  they  weren't  for  BCDC. 

They  were  not  for  separate  special  districts, 
themselves . 

Do  you  think  they  could  have? 


They  wanted  to  do  it 


No,  they  could  not  have  and  this  I  would  like  to  spell  out  because 
this  is  where  it  became  very  clear  that  a  voluntary  organization, 
set  up  under  the  Joint  Exercise  of  Powers  Act,  although  it  becomes  a 
government  agency  organized  under  statute,  cannot  exercise  the  police 
power  necessary  to  protect  the  bay.   The  Joint  Exercise  of 
Powers  Act  authorizes  any  two  or  more  units  of  government  to  join 
together  to  do  what  they  can  do  individually  and  they  can  do  it  by 
assigning  responsibilities  to  one  of  the  contracting  members  or  they 
can  set  up  a  separate  agency  to  do  it.   ABAC  was  set  up  as  a  separate 
agency  to  do  regional  planning  on  the  assumption  that  this  is  some 
thing  that  each  of  the  agencies  themselves  could  do  if  they  wanted 
to.   So  they  were  just  transferring  a  power  to  ABAC. 

Now,  the  Joint  Exercise  of  Powers  Agency  can  make  plans.    It 
can  develop  proposals.   It  can  manage  the  consensus  making  or  the'  dis- 
sensus  making  that  goes  on  in  discussing  those  plans.   If  the 
implementation  of  the  plan  requires  the  construction  of  a  facility 
and  the  operation  of  a  facility,  they  can  do  that.   That  is  to  say, 
ABAC,  if  the  contracting  members  agree,  could  go  into  the  business 
of  building  a  sewage  disposal  plant  and  operating  it  and  there  would 
be  no  constitutional  question.   It  is  solely  then  a  political  question 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  contracting  members  want  to  do  it  and  other 
interests  in  the  community  would  find  it  acceptable. 

However,  when  it  comes  to  regulating  the  use  of  property  or 
regulating  the  activities  of  persons,  that  is  a  legal  as  well  as  a 
political  matter.   Under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the 
exercise  of  police  power  resides  with  the  state;  it  can  be  delegated 
but  it  cannot  be  assumed  without  delegation.   Now,  what  the  members 
of  ABAC  felt  they  might  be  able  to  do  in  order  to  meet  the  need  for 
controlling  the  development  around  the  periphery  of  the  bay,  the 
bay  shore,  was  to  develop  a  model  ordinance,  a  zoning  ordinance  in 
effect,  which  each  of  the  contractng  members  then  would  agree  to 
pass  and,  furthermore,  would  agree  to  sending  any  proposed  ordinance 
or  exception  to  zoning  ordinances  dealing  with  the  bay  to  ABAC  for 
review  and  comment  before  they  acted. 
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Jones:   But  quite  clearly  this  was  a  power  that  had  to  reside  within  each 
city  council  and  with  each  board  of  supervisors  and  could  not  be 
delegated  by  them  to  ABAC.   So  it  became  very  clear  that  ABAC  was 
unable  to  exercise  any  regulatory  authority  and  it  is  still  clear 
today  that  that's  true.   There  is  no  reason  why  the  legislature 
couldn't  give  this  authority  to  ABAC  and  they  would,  to  some  extent, 
have  given  it  to  ABAC,  or  its  successor,  under  the  Knox  bills. 

BCDC  is  a  separate  agency  to  which  the  state  has  delegated  some 
of  its  police  power,  but  it  took  an  act  of  the  legislature  to  do  it. 
I  think  this  experience  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  bringing  the 
ABAC  members  to  say,  "We've  got  to  get  some  legislative  authority 
before  we  can  at  the  very  least  prevent  the  creation  of  other 
special  districts." 

Now,  the  same  thing  applies  to  taxation.   A  city  or  a  county 
cannot  delegate — the  legislature  can,  but  no  one  else — cannot 
delegate  the  tax-making  authority.   It  would  be  unconstitutional  for 
a  councilman  from  San  Jose  to  impose  a  tax  on  people  living  in 
Berkeley,  to  vote  to  impose  a  tax,  unless  the  legislature  specifically 
authorized  a  regional  agency  to  do  so. 

In  the  long  run,  as  far  as  ABAC  was  concerned,  the  principal 
advantage  of  the  BCDC  effort  was  that  it  demonstrated  very,  very 
clearly  what  they  could  not  do  as  a  joint  exercise  of  powers  agency. 
They  had  lawyers.   They  hired  their  own  lawyer.   They  had  league 
lawyers  and  they  brought  in  the  attorney  general  and  the  legislative 
council  and  they  just  could  not  devise  any  way  of  voluntarily  moving 
in  to  control  the  bay. 

Chall:   That  was  the  second  group  then  that  was  set  up;  the  second  special 
interest  agency. 

Jones:   Then  the  Metropolitan  Transportation  Commission  came  along  in  '70. 

Chall:  There  was  the  Bay  Area  Air  Pollution  Control  district  in  '55,  but 
that  waj  before  ABAC. 

Jones:   That  was  before  that.   The  Metropolitan  Transportation  Commission — 
I  suspect  this  was  a  creature  of  the  state  Division  of  Highways 
and  probably  the  United  States  highway  agency,  whatever  it  was 
called;  I  don't  know. 

Chall:   Setting  this  up  separately? 

Jones:   Setting  it  up  separately;  a  separate  transportation  planning  agency 
was  not  created  in  Los  Angeles  or  San  Diego  or  Sacramento.   In  those 
places,  the  council  of  governments  _is_  the  transportation  planning 
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Jones : 


Chall; 


Jones : 


Chall: 


Jones 


Chall: 


Jones : 


agency,  although  there  are  a  large  number  of  county  transit 
districts,   operating  districts,  and  in  some  instances  planning 
districts  and  so  on.   For  a  short  time  between  BATS  and  MTC.ABAG  did 
have  a  Regional  Transportation  Planning  Committee. 

Is  there  any  special  reason  why  the  MTC  was  set  up  as  it  has  been 
here? 

As  I  say,  I  think  at  that  time,  they  just  weren't  ready  to  release 
control.   I  don't  know  why  [John]  Foran  wanted  to  go  ahead  on  this. 
There  was  a  fair  bit  of  anti-ABAG  feeling,  for  instance,  at  that 
time,  on  the  Bay  Area  Council.   Stan  McCaffrey,  who  is  now  president 
of  the  University  of  the  Pacific,  was  at  that  time  president  of  the 
Bay  Area  Council  and  executive  director.   They  were  anti-ABAG  at  the 
time  possibly  because  ABAC  had  been  anti-Golden  Gate  Authority,  and 
my  guess  is  that  this  feeling  was  carried  over.   McCaffrey  was 
chairman  of  the  BATS  committee  on  government  organization.   I  believe 
that  Stan  Scott  was  a  member  of  this  committee.*  All  I  am  saying 
here  is  that  there  are  lots  of  things  that  one  ought  to  look  into  in 
order  to  get  this  full  story  and  I  haven't  tried  to  put  it  down. 

In  order  to  work  out  the  problems  of  transportation  that  MTC  has  been 
working  on,  it  requires  a  certain  amount  of  authority,  regulation, 
strong  decision-making.   Could  ABAC  do  that? 

It  could  not  do  it  without  legislation.   For  instance,  the  principal 
authority  that  the  Metropolitan  Transportation  Commission — MTC — has 
is  to  distribute  state  funds  to  operating  agencies.   Now,  the 
authority  to  do  that  can  come  only  from  legislation.   So  ABAC  as  it 
is  presently  organized  cannot  do  that,  but  there  is  state  legislation 
that  gives  that  authority,  that  allocation  authority,  to  SCAG,  to 
SACOG,  and  to  SANDAG  or  whatever  it's  called.   They  changed  their 
name  since  in  San  Diego  and  Sacramento. 

[laughs]  It  gets  a  little  difficult,  doesn't  it?  Do  you  think  that, 
as  ABAC  is  organized,  even  with  legislative  sanction,  it  could  handle 
the  tough  decisions  being  required  of  MTC? 

[Professor  Jones  answers  a  written-in  question] 

I  have  no  doubt  that  ABAC  would  face  up  to  tough  decisions  as  well 
as  MTC,  provided  that  it  operates  under  i_he  kind  of  statutory 
authorization  and  standards  that  MTC  does.   After  all,  most  MTC 


*BATS  recommended  placing  transportation  planning  under  a  regional 
agency  if  one  were  created.   Otherwise  they  recommended  creation  of 
a  special  purpose  agency.   [Stanley  Scott] 

See  interview  with  Stanley  Scott  in  this  volume. 
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Jones:   board  members  are  also  elected  city  and  county  officials.   No 

comparison  can  be  made  between  ABAG's  voluntary  Regional  Transportation 
Planning  Committee  just  before  MTC  and  the  way  ABAC  would  act  under 
an  MTC-like  statute.   Mayor  Jack  Maltester  mayor  of  San  Leandro,  was 
very  critical  at  the  end  of  his  term  as  president  of  ABAC,  of  the 
refusal  of  the  Regional  Transportation  Planning  Committee  to  make 
regional  decisions  when  intervention  in  disputes  between  members  of 
ABAC  was  involved.   Perhaps  this  hesitancy  to  involve  itself  in 
difficult  controversies  led  to  the  creation  of  MTC.   But  I  still 
believe  that  if  MTC  had  been  a  voluntary  organization  it  would  have 
behaved  like  ABAC  and  with  statutory  authority  ABAC  would  have 
behaved  like  MTC. 

[end  of  insert] 

Chall:   The  only  possible  way  of  getting  it  in  was  through  a  Knox  bill  where 
that  authority  would  have  been  put  in.   So  initially  you  think  it  was 
probably  pique  that  was  responsible  for  MTC? 

Jones:   Well,  there  was  some  pique,  but  also  I'm  sure  genuine  feeling  that 
this  was  so  special  and  so  important  that  they  better  keep  it  under 
their  tight-handed  control. 

Now,  at  the  same  time,  of  course,  the  BART  business,  the  rapid 
transit  business,  was  going  on,  and  how  important  that  was  I  don't 
know.   Of  course,  all  this  means  that  you  really  should  do  an  inter 
view  with  Dick  Zettel  on  this. 

Now,  later  on,  under  the  presidency  and  leadership  of  Angelo 
Siracusa  the  Bay  Area  Council  has  become  very,  very  supportive  of 
ABAC.   As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  may  be  getting  ready  to  go  to  bed 
with  each  other.  We  can  come  back  to  that  at  the  end. 

Chall:   That  would  be  an  interesting  change.   That  Bay  Area  Council  has  been, 
do  you  feel,  a  significant  influence  in  regionalism  here? 

Jones:   Oh,  yes,  undoubtedly  so. 

Chall:   They  also  have  come  around  and  changed  some  of  their  points  of 
view  over  the  years,  haven't  they? 

Jones:   By  the  time  the  Knox  bills  got  going,  they  were  supportive  of  a  Knox 
bill  of  some  kind,  a  statutory  regional  agency,  and  for  the  most 
part  they  supported  the  ABAC  fifty-fifty  position. 

Chall:   And  taxing  authority  ultimately;  some  taxing. 
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Jones:   Some  taxing  authority.   [looking  at  list  of  regional  agencies] 
I  played  no  role  at  all  in  the  creation  of  SCAG. 


Bay  Area  Sewage  Services  Agency 


Jones:   I  was  active  in  the  discussions  that  went  on  leading  to  the  creation 
of  the  Bay  Area  Sewer  Service  Agency,  BASSA. 

Chall:   What  kind  of  discussions?  What  would  that  have  been? 

Jones:   I  was  consultant  to  the  executive  director  of  ABAC,  John  [Julien] 
Baget,   during  this  period,  and  I  tried  to  develop  a  proposal  for 
ABAC  to  undertake,  through  perhaps  a  separate  joint  powers  agreement, 
to  do  the  work  that  BASSA  was  given  the  authority  to  do.   So  I  had  to 
organize  and  prepare  materials  for  discussion  and  for  a  while  I 
sought  negotiation  with  the  principal  dischargers  in  the  area,  the  East 
Bay  Municipal  Utility  District,  the  large  sewage  districts  in  Contra 
Costa  County,  the  San  Francisco  engineer,  and  so  on. 

Chall:   To  do  this  jointly? 

Jones:   To  do  it  jointly.   It  would  be  perfectly  possible  for  ABAC,  which 

was  set  up  under  a  joint  powers  agreement,  to  enter  as  such  an  agency 
into  other  joint  powers  agreements  and  this  would  be  one  way,  it  seems 
to  me,  that  ABAC  could  undertake  to  implement  some  of  its  plans,  if 
they  could  get  the  other  agencies  to  come  in  with  them.   To  get  such 
cooperation  is,  of  course,  something  else. 

Chall:   What  happened  here? 

Jones:  To  make  the  story  short,  after  a  while  they  [the  principal  dischargers] 
began  to  meet  with  themselves  and  did  not  come  back  to  consult  with 
ABAC. 

fi 

Jones:   Leadership  here  was  carried  on  by  John  Plumb.   [spells  name] 
Chall:  A  significant  name  for  this  kind  of  a  project. 

Jones:   [chuckles]   He  was  with  East  Bay  Mud — the  East  Bay  Municipal  Utility 
District.   That  shows  how  old  I  am  if  I  refer  to  it  as  East  Bay  Mud 
or  EB.  Mud.   They  don't  exactly  appreciate  that  acronym  anymore, 
[hereafter  EBMUD  will  be  used  when  the  agency  is  referred  to] 

Chall:   He  carried  the  ball  in — 
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Jones:   In  putting  together  this  coalition  of  dischargers.   Now,  the  BASSA 
bill  provided  for  a  governing  board  representing  the  dischargers. 
This  meant  that  a  large  part  of  the  population  of  Alameda  County  did 
not  participate  in  the  executive  board  except  through  EBMUD  because 
EBMUD,  acting  as  the  governing  body  for  Special  District  Number  1, 
collects,  treats,  and  discharges  sewage  from  the  northern  part  of 
Alameda  County  and  just  over  the  border  in  Contra  Costa  County. 
So  they  were  the  agency  representing  all  of  this  population  from 
Oakland  north.   San  Leandro,  just  south  of  Oakland,  treats  and 
discharges  its  own  sewage,  so  it  was  a  member,  but  not  Albany, 
Berkeley  or  Oakland. 

Continuous  antagonism,  as  might  be  expected,  developed  between 
ABAC  and  BASSA.   The  fact  that  local  elected  officials,  representing 
discharger  municipalities,  sat  on  the  BASSA  board,  some  on  both  BASSA 
and  ABAC,  made  little  difference. 

What  we  often  saw  was  a  local  official  taking  one  point  of  view 
on  a  Tuesday  at  the  air  pollution  control  district  meeting  and  then 
next  Thursday  night  taking  another  position  in  the  ABAC  executive 
committee  without  thinking  that  there  was  some  inconsistency. 

One  thing  that  this  shows  is  that  the  use  of  city  and  county 
officials  as  your  governing  board  members  for  a  large  number  of 
special  purpose  districts  will  not  in  itself  bring  about  coordination 
among  them.   They  can  be  very  organizationally  minded  in  whichever 
organization  they  are  operating  in  at  the  time. 

Chall:   It  was  not  thought  that  would  happen  at  the  time  some  of  these 
special  districts  were  being  set  up  ? 

Jones:   No,  at  least  in  1957  that  was  one  of  the  principal  reasons  for  doing 
it,  they  said,  and  the  argument  is  still  made  that  local  officials 
control  regional  governments  because  they  sit  on  the  boards  of  all 
of  these  agencies. 

Chall:  Yes,  and  in  effect  they  are  protecting  the  interests  of  thel'.  special 
local  agency  or  their  local  community.   Would  that  be  a  reason  why 
Mayor  Maltester,  for  example,  would  take  a  stand  on  BASSA  because 
the  state  could  still  control — ? 

Jones:   I  do  not  know,  I  do  not  know.   I  think  it's  more  complicated  than 

that.   By  this  time,  I  think  Maltester  had  become  a  little  disenamored 
of  ABAC.   I  don't  know  why.   Anyway,  he  had  decided  to  put  his  time 
and  his  interests  in  BASSA. 

They  knew  that  under  Section  208  that  the  EPA  would  be  putting 
a  large  amount  of  money  in  developing  the  Water  Quality  Control  Plan, 
and  they  wanted  to  be  the  agency  to  do  that  planning.   Now,  this  is 
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Jones:   one  battle  that  ABAC  won  because  they  fought  this  and  I  suppose  it 
was  largely  through  the  ineptness — and  I  don't  understand  why  they 
were  inept — the  ineptness  of  BASSA  that  Knox  turned  against  them.* 
This  is  the  only  illustration  that  I  know  of  where  the  same  legislator 
both  created  a  huge  regional  agency  and  then  within  a  few  years 
abolished  it. 

[insert  added  by  Professor  Jones] 

Someone  should  interview  Jack  Maltester,  former  mayor  of  San 
Leandro.   He  was  a  very  active  supporter  of  ABAC  until  the  end  of 
his  term  as  president  (1969-1970) .   As  far  as  I  know  he  is  the  only 
president  to  prepare  and  deliver  a  formal  "State  of  the  Association" 
message  to  the  general  assembly.   He  lauded  ABAC  for  surviving  the 
Truax  embezzlements  and  for  making  vital  regional  plans  but  then  was 
extremely  critical  of  its  consistent  failure  to  implement  them.** 
Despite  his  earlier  and  at  times  sharp  exchanges  with  John  Knox, 
he  came  out  clearly  for  AB  1846. 

After  he  left  ABAG's  presidency,  he  became  chairman  of  BASSA 
and  stoutly  defended  it  against  ABAC  and  all  others. 

Jack  Maltester  (now  general  manager  of  the  Oakland  Coliseum) 
is  an  important  figure  in  the  development  gf  regional  policies  at 
local,  state,  and  national  levels.   Throughout  this  period  when  his 
political  base  was  the  mayoralty  of  San  Leandro,  he  was  supported  and 
advised  by  Wesley  McClure,  one  of  the  great  city  managers  in  the 
United  States.   Both  were  active  in  ABAG's  Goals  and  Organization 
Committee.   Maltester  became  president  of  both  national  organizations 
of  cities — the  United  States  Conference  of  Mayors  and  the  National 
League  of  Cities.   (Wes  McClure  also  served  as  president  of  the 
International  City  Management  Association).   Maltester,  representing 
cities  on  the  United  States  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations,  served  longer  than  any  other  commission  member.   He  was 
an  active  member  during  the  early  1970s  when  the  commission  studied 
the  governance  of  metropolitan  areas. 

Incidentally,  McClure  was  a  charter  member  of  the  California 
Coordinating  Council  on  Urban  Policy  (1963-1965)  and  its  successors, 
the  Intergovernmental  Council  on  Urban  Growth  (1965-1970)  and  the 
Council  on  Intergovernmental  Relations  (1970-1975). 


*See  interview  with  John  Knox  in  Land-Use  Planning  series,  Volume  III 

**See  Appendix  for  Mayor  Maltester 's  "State  of  the  Association 
Message"  2/19/70 
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Jones:   Maltester  and  McClure  have  been  important  influences  on  local 

government  officials  in  the  Bay  Area,  California,  and  the  United 
States — pushing  them  toward  regional  perspectives  and,  at  the  same 
time,  defending  the  role  of  local  governments. 

[end  of  insert] 

Chall:   Apparently  my  reading  didn't  stretch  to  cover  the  BASSA  story,  so 

I  don't  understand  how  it  could  have  been  set  up  and  then  abolished. 
Who  is  responsible  for  this  so-called  super — I  guess  that's  what  they 
call  this  major  sewer  project  these  days — but  who  was  responsible 
for  the  super  sewer? 

Jones:   Do  you  mean  over  in  San  Francisco? 

Chall:   Yes,  and  southern  Alameda  County.   Was  that  part  of  this  whole  BASSA 
plan? 

Jones:   It  would  have  been  if  BASSA  had  continued  in  its  existence. 

Chall:   So  what  happened  then  when  BASSA  was  discontinued?   There  was  still 
planning  for — 

Jones:   ABAC  took  over  the  208  planning  responsibility.* 

Chall:   What  about  the  operation?  Was  BASSA  only  planning  or  was  it  building? 

Jones:   BASSA  was  only  planning,  although  it  had  the  authority  under  some 
circumstances  to  move  in  to  erect  and  operate  facilities  and  then 
devolve  the  charges,  the  cost,  back  upon  the  unit  in  which  the 
facilities  were  put  up.   Now,  that  was  the  kind  of  authority  that 
ABAC  could  not  exercise  under  the  joint  exercise  of  powers  agreement 
without  specific  legislative  authorization. 

Chall:   Then  who  took  it  over,  the  Water  Resources  Control  Board? 

Jones:   Now,  the  Water  Resources  Control  Board  was  always  in  the  picture. 
It  again  is  a  state  agency  and  the  whole  state  is  divided  into 
regional  water  quality  control  regions,  and  they  are  primarily 
responsible  to  the  State  Water  Resources  Control  Board.   I  think 
that  the  Regional  Water  Quality  Control  Board  looked  upon  BASSA  as  a 
competitor,  and  this  may  have  had  something  to  do  with'  its  demise. 
In  any  event,  they  had  trouble  with  the  state  board,  BASSA  did,  and 
I  don't  think  the  state  board  was  under  any  circumstances  going 
to  allow  BASSA  to  do  the  208  planning.   I  don't  know  the  whole 
picture,  but  I  don't  think  that  the  state  board  wanted  ABAC  to  do 
it  either.   I  think  they  wanted  the  Regional  Water  Quality 
Control  Boards  to  do  it. 


*Section  208  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  (1972) 
required  areawide  and  statewide  planning  to  achieve  federal  clean 
water  standards. 
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Chall:   It  will  be  interesting  to  find  out  how  with  of  all  of  these  conflicts, 
BASSA  was  set  up  and  what  Knox  had  in  mind. 

Jones:   We  need  to  know  what  role  the  regional  office  of  EPA  played  in  getting 
ABAC  authorized  as  the  208  planning  agency.   I  think  the  man  to 
talk  to  there  would  be  Paul  De  Falco,  a  former  regional  director  of 
EPA.   He  lives  somewhere  in  Moraga  now.   I  think  ABAC  played  a  very 
important  role  in  the  demise  of  BASSA,  and  I  suppose  you  would  say 
that  this  was  their  principal  victory  in  the  battle  over  regional 
turf. 


Chall: 


Jones 


Chall : 
Jones; 


Chall: 


Jones : 


But  still  basically  in  planning, 
being  discharged. 


Sewage  still  needed  treatment  before 


The  208  plan  is  presumably  a  federal  plan.   Once  it  has  been  approved, 
it  not  only  has  to  be  adopted  regionally,  but  it  has  to  be  approved 
by  the  state  and  by  EPA.   Once  this  is  done,  presumably  no  more 
federal  money  will  go  into  the  construction  of  facilities,  except 
in  accordance  with  that  plan.   So  that  is  really  where  the  implementa 
tion  authority  comes  in,  especially  when  the  federal  government  was 
paying  about  75  percent  of  the  cost. 

Yes,  that's  a  rather  large  carrot. 

Without  that,  they  just  couldn't  construct  it.   The  state  pays  about 
12.5  percent  and  the  local  government  about  12.5  percent.   This  giant 
sewer  that  San  Francisco  is  putting  in  falls  under  this  same  situation 
here.   They  have  been  told  that  unless  they  build  the  sewer,  they 
will  not  be  able  to  connect  any  more  houses  or  office  buildings  to 
their  sewer  system,  which  effectively  stops  the  construction  of  hous 
ing  and  office  facilities  and  factories  or  anything  else. 

So  it  would  seem,  but  it  looks  as  if  the  office  buildings  are  still 
going  up. 

Well,  they  are  trying  to  build  a  sewer,  too.   It  hasn't  been  completed 
and  I  don't  know  now  whether  they  will  get  enough  federal  money  to 
build  it,  to  finish  building  it. 


Chall:   Yes,  it  has  been  hanging  fire  for  several  decades,  this  whole  problem. 

Save  San  Francisco  Bay  Association  and  the  Bay  Conservation  and 
Development  Commission 


Chall:   All  right,  we'll  move  on.   Tell  me  about  the  Save  the  Bay  Association. 
Have  you  had  any  part  in  its  creation  or  growth? 

Jones:   I  don't  belong  to  it. 
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Chall:   You  do  not  belong  to  it? 

Jones :  No . 

Chall:  Why  do  you  not  belong  to  the  Save  the  Bay  Association? 

Jones:   I  was  not  in  favor  of  the  creation  of  a  special  BCDC.   I  felt  it 

would  be  better  if  the  legislature  would  create  some  kind  of  a  regional 
agency,  a  multiple-purpose  regional  agency  and  assign  it  as  its  first 
activity,  the  planning  and  regulation  of  the  development  of  the  bay 
and  its  shoreline. 

Chall:   Did  you  come  to  this  in  1969  or  prior  to  that? 

Jones:  Prior  to  that,  in  '64  and  '65  when  the  Save  the  Bay  Association  was 
trying  to  create  BCDC. 

Chall:  Were  you  in  favor  of  the  original  BCDC  or  at  least  the  1964  act  which 
allowed  the  study  to  be  made  or  were  you  opposed  to  that  at  that 
time? 

Jones:   I  felt  ABAC  should  be  involved  in  the  study.   I  thought  the  legislature 
should  require  that  the  study  be  made,  specify  the  major  components 
to  be  considered,  and  say  to  ABAC,  "Do  it.   See  that  it's  done." 

Chall:  Were  you  not  able  to  get  that  idea  through? 

Jones:   It  wasn't  even  considered.   The  Save  the  Bay  Association  people 
wouldn ' t . 

Chall:  They  wouldn't  consider  it  all? 

Jones:  They  wouldn't  consider  that.  In  fact,  one  of  their  principal  argu 
ments  was  that  local  governments  had  put  the  bay  into  the  condition 
it  was  in,  and  are  you  going  to  ask  them  to  save  it? 

Chall:   [laughs]   One  can  understand  that  point  of  view! 

Jones:  You  put  local  officials  on  the  BCDC  board  right  away. 

Chall:   Yes.   Are  they  only  one  over  half  the  representation?   I've  forgotten — 

Jones:  It's  fifty-fifty.  You  have  your  fifty-fifty  right  there, except  the 
other  half  are  not  elected  directly. 

Chall:   But  it's  organized  to  have  some  control  and  authority. 
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Jones:   That's  right,  that  is  correct,  and  this  is  what  ABAC  does  not  have. 
If  you  had  statutory  authority  in  which  ABAC  was  instructed  to  do 
certain  kinds  of  things,  then  the  city  and  county  officials  who  were 
on  the  ABAC  board  at  the  present  time  would  proceed  to  do  it.  We 
have  seen  that  in  air  pollution,  we  have  seen  it  in  MTC,  we've  seen 
it  in  BCDC,  and  we  see  it  in  the  regional  coastal  commissions. 

Chall:   Were  you  in  on  any  of  the  early  Save  the  Bay  meetings,  those  that 
took  place  in  Mrs.  [Katherine]  Kerr's  house? 

Jones:   No.   Kay  Kerr  and  I  just  didn't  get  along  well.   [chuckles] 
Chall:   From  the  very  start? 

Jones:  From  the  very  start.  You  see,  I  felt  that  we  should  have  a  Save  the 
Bay  area.  They  wanted  to  save  the  bay,  but  I  wanted  to  save  the  bay 
area. 

Chall:   So  your  concepts  there  fell  on  deaf  ears? 

Jones:   I  really  didn't  speak  them  out  very  loudly.   I  didn't  fight  the 

battle.   I  was  informally  working  very  closely  with  ABAC  during  this 
period  in  which  they  were  attempting  to  see  if  they  could  come  up 
with  an  alternative.  My  primary  concern  was  really  not  to  meet  the 
problem  of  the  bay  at  the  time,  but  it  was  an  organizational  concern. 
.  Could  ABAC  do_  anything? 

They  demonstrated  very  clearly  two  things.   I  think  the  bay  was 
an  issue  that  had  to  be  met  immediately  largely  because  of  the  Save 
the  Bay  Association.   They  were  going  to  move  very  fast  to  do  some 
thing  about  it.   So  ABAC,  if  they  were  going  to  counter  it,  had  to 
move  fast  also.   They  demonstrated  they  couldn't  move  fast,  partly 
because  they  had  to  consult  with  each  other  and  come  to  a  consensus 
and,  secondly,  once  this  had  been  done,  they  just  didn't  have  the 
authority  under  the  constitution  to  act.   They  could  not  have  regulated 
the  use  of  the  bay  shore. 

Chall:   Is  chis  the  reason  why  the  conservationists  are  opposed  to  ABAC?   I'm 
not  sure  that  they  all  are,  but  I  suspect  that  there  is  a  large 
constituency  there  that  is  opposed  to  ABAC. 

Jones:   They  say  it  is  helpless;  it  cannot  do  anything  even  if  it  wanted  to 

do  something.   But  even  beyond  that  they  are  by  and  large  anti-local. 
I  think  they  have  also  taken  a  kind  of  a  special-interest  point  of 
view;  a  single  interest — of  course,  it's  also  a  special  interest — a 
single  interest  point  of  view  somewhat  like  right-to-life  people.   What 
they  want  to  do  with  the  environment  should  be  done  irrespective  of 
other  interests  that  need  to  be  accommodated,  such  as  housing  or 
employment . 
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Jones:   I  remember  in  one  of  these  meetings,  and  I  don't  know  whether  it's 
in  here  [among  his  papers]  or  not,  Willie  Brown  spoke.   I  think  in 
answer  to  a  question  about  saving  the  bay,  he  said  the  blacks  couldn't 
— I'm  going  to  use  the  language — "didn't  give  a  tinker's  damn  about 
the  bay."  They  didn't  go  swimming  in  the  bay.   They  were  able  to 
fish  and  they  didn't  think  they  were  being  deprived  of  fishing  rights. 
What  they  wanted  were  jobs  and  they  would  be  delighted  to  fill  the 
entire  bay,  if  you'd  pay  them,  and  then  dig  it  out  again,  if  you'd 
pay  them!   I  think  in  his  way,  Willie  Brown  was  pointing  out  that 
there  are,  for  some  people,  other  issues  than  the  quality  of  water 
in  the  bay. 

It  seems  to  me  the  whole  problem  here  is  to —  Let  me  quote  a 
friend  of  mine,  Paul  Appleby,  who  was  undersecretary  of  agriculture 
under  the  New  Deal,  and  director  of  the  budget  under  Truman,  director 
of  the  budget  under  Governor  [Averell]  Harriman  in  New  York,  and  dean 
of  the  Maxwell  School  at  Syracuse  University.   He  used  to  say  that 
the  function  of  planning  is  to  make  a  "mesh  of  things."  You  have  to 
be  very  careful  that  people  don't  think  you  are  just  lisping. 

I  spoke  to  some  city  managers  in  Fort  Worth  several  years  ago 
in  which  I  used  that  anecdote,  and  the  next  day  the  newspapers  came 
out  and  said,  "Professor  says  the  job  of  planners  is  to  make  a  mess 
of  things!"   I  don't  know  whether  they  thought  I  lisped,  or  if  they 
deliberately  misquoted  me.   But  I  do  think,  as  you  know,  that  we  have 
a  problem  of  making  a  mesh  of  things. 

Chall:  But  meshing  could  be  made  more  simple  than  it  is  under  the  present 
system,  could  it  not?  I  mean  you  could  arrange  things  so  that  the 
meshing  is  easier. 

Jones:   You  could,  but  on  the  other  hand,  one  of  the  consequences  of  making 
meshing  easy  is  that  you  eliminate  many  of  the  things  that  make 
meshing  desirable.   I  think  this  is  exactly  what  this  Save  the  Bay 
group  was  trying  to  do.   They  were  successful — bussing  people  up  to 
Sacramento  and  packing  the  chambers  and  so  on,  and  a  beautiful  job 
they  did.   Local  officials  operating  through  ABAC  were  absolutely 
powerless  to  affect  the  situation.   This  demonstrated,  I  think,  beyond 
a  shadow  of  doubt,  the  weaknesses  of  ABAC  as  an  organization,  and  I 
think  led  to  the  creation  of  the  Goals  and  Organization  Committee. 

Chall:   I  see,  at  that  time. 

Jones:   ABAC  had  lost  several  battles.   MTC  had  been  created,  and  BCDC,  and 
so  they  said,  "Now,  what  is  it  we  can  do;  what  is  it  we  need  to  do; 
and  are  we  organized  in  such  a  way  that  we  can  do  it?"  They  came 
with  the  answer  that  they  were  not  organized  to  protect  even  their 
own  turf  interests. 
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Chall:  What  is  your  evaluation  of  BCDC  as  an  ongoing  organization?  Has  it 
fulfilled  its  purpose? 

Jones:   Oh,  I  think  it  has  done  so  magnificently. 

Chall:   Are  you  concerned  about  the  way  it  has  fulfilled  its  purpose? 

Jones:   No.   In  the  first  place,  they  got  a  plan  out.   Then  they  settled  down 
to  become  essentially  an  administrative  body  to  see  that  the  plan  is 
carried  out.   Now,  part  of  that  administrative  work  is  to  negotiate 
some  uses  of  the  shore  with  people  who  want  to  develop  facilities 
on  the  shore.   Without  BCDC,  I  think  it  would  have  been  very — 

It  is  almost  unimaginable  what  these  regional  coastal  commissions 
might  have  done  without  the  precedent  set  by  BCDC.   At  least  the  two 
that  operated  in  the  Bay  Area  were  influenced  mightily  by  the  work 
of  BCDC  and  the  fact  that  Mel  Lane  moved  from  BCDC  into  the  state 
coastal  commission.   Joe  [Joseph]  Bodovitz  moved  over  into  it  also. 

No,  I  think  they  have  done  a  magnificent  job,  and  by  and  large 
they  have  been  supportive  of  ABAG's  effort  to  develop  a  consensus  on 
how  the  region  should  be  developed,  the  regional  land-use  plans. 
They  have  been  supportive  of  it.   They  have  been  critical  of  particular 
things.   They  have  participated  in  some  of  the  decisions  that  ABAC 
has  made  and  so  on,  but  I  would  say  that  by  and  large  they  have 
been  constructively  supportive. 

Chall:   It  fulfilled  a  role  that  was  needed  at  the  time  apparently. 


Bay  Area  Air  Pollution  Control  District 


Jones:   Now,  the  relationships  with  ABAC  and  the  Bay  Area  Air  Pollution 
Control  District  have  been  quite  different,  I  think. 

Chall:   They  have  been  what,  cool? 

Jones:   Quite  antagonistic,  I  think,  and  again  the  state  comes  into  this 

because  the  state  Air  Resources  Board  has  been  supportive  of  the  Air 
Pollution  Control  District.   You  might  expect  that;  it's  !_neir  local 
counterpart.   They've  been  trying  to  tell  ABAC  to  keep  their  cotton 
picking  hands  out  of  this.   Now,  the  Air  Pollution  Control  District 
got  into  it  actively  during  the  development  by  ABAC  of  its  regional 
environmental  plan. 

Chall:   The  1970-1990  plan,  that  one? 
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Jones:   No,  this  one  here.   [Draft  Environmental  Management  Plan  for  the 

San  Francisco  Bay  Area,  December  1977]   They  were  opposed  to  the  Knox 
bill.   The  Knox  bill  at  some  time  or  another  would  have  taken  steps 
to  incorporate  the  air  pollution  district  or  at  least  to  put  this  new 
regional  agency  over  the  Air  Pollution  Control  District  in  some  way 
or  other,  and  they  opposed  that.   When  the  Knox  bills  finally  died, 
and  it  was  quite  clear  they  were  not  going  to  be  revived  again, 
Revan  Tranter  of  ABAC  held  several  conferences  of  the  executive  and 
political  heads  of  Bay  Area  agencies — BCDC,  Air  Pollution  Control 
District,  MTC,  East  Bay  Municipal  Utility  District — attempting  to 
see  if  they  couldn't  come  to  an  agreement  among  all  these  agencies 
as  to  how  to  develop  either  a  new  bill  or,  in  the  absence  of 
legislation,  some  kind  of  a  cooperative  arrangment. 

I  suppose  the  two  agencies  that  were  the  most  antagonistic  to 
really  attempting  to  do  this  were  the  Air  Pollution  Control  District 
and  EBMUD.   I  think  EBMUD  wants  to  be  left  alone. 

Chall:   They  have  had  experience  and  control  on  their  own  all  these  years. 

Jones:   ABAC  has  taken  the  position  that  if  you  are  going  to  control  the 

distribution  of  population  and  economic  activity,  you  have  to  do  it 
through  water,  transportation,  and  sewage  disposal.   Wherever  you 
make  it  possible  for  people  to  move  about,  get  water,  and  dispose  of 
their  refuse,  then  you're  opening  up  that  land  for  development. 
EBMUD  has  essentially  taken  the  position  that  they  will  decide  where 
they  will  put  in  mains,  and  how  much  water  they  will  bring  in,  where 
they  will  get  it,  and  so  on.   But  they  have  not  been  willing  to  have 
ABAC  or  any  other  agency  make  a  general  plan  to  which  they  have  to 
conform,  and  the  Air  Pollution  Control  District  has  taken  essentially 
the  same  position. 


East  Bay  Regional  Park  District 

Chall:   What  about  the  East  Bay  Regional  Park  District  just  as  another 

example  of  a  long-term  independent  district,  perhaps  not  as  crucial 
in  this  setup  as — 

Jones:   Well,  it  could  have  be^n. 

Chall:   But  also  it  was  established  by  the  state. 

Jones:   Joseph  Sort  was  very,  very  active  in  working  with  the  park  district. 
He  helped  put  together  their  land-use  plan.   So  Joe,  wearing  one  of 
his  many  hats,  I  think  was  able  to  see  that  nothing  got  into  the 
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Jones:  regional  plan  of  ABAC  that  would  discomfort  the  East  Bay  Regional 
Park  District.  [Richard]  Trudeau,  I  think,  has  understood  that  a 
regional  park  plan  would  be  good  for  his  agency. 

The  one  thing  about  the  ABAC  plan  that  I  suppose  pleases 
Jack  Kent  above  everything  else  is  essentially  the  recommendations 
for  open  space.   I  assume  that  the  open  space  element  in  ABAG's  plan 
was  helpful  to  the  East  Bay  Regional  Park  District  and  to  similar 
groups,  for  instance,  in  the  Palo  Alto  Foothills. 

Chall:   The  placing  of  an  element  in  a  plan  doesn't  necessarily  mean  that  it's 
not  going  to  be  counteracted — but  it  has  to  be  paid  attention  to — un 
less  there  is  some  federal  or  state  mandate  involved?   I  know  that 
placing  a  housing  element  in  a  plan  hasn't  necessarily  brought  the 
housing  in. 

Jones:   No,  it  hasn't.   You've  got  to  do  something  else. 


Two  Approaches  to  Planning 


Jones:   I  think  this  is  one  of  the  principal  differences  between  Revan 
Tranter  and  his  predecessors,  Warren  Schmid  and  John  Baget. 

fi 

Jones:  The  latter  two  operated  on  the  assumption  that  a  regional  plan  should 
be  a  master  plan,  a  document,  a  big  document  in  which  you  would 
essentially  replicate  what  the  city  of  San  Francisco  did  when  it  put 
together  its  master  plan.   Revan,  on  the  other  hand,  favored  the 
development  of  policies,  regional  policies,  on  particular  issues 
that  seemed  to  be  pressing  at  the  time. 

He  believes  that  time  and  money  spent  on  drafting  a  master  plan 
document  is  better  devoted  to  negotiating  among  all  the  agencies 
involved,  all  actors  involved,  to  get  them  to  agree  upon  steps  that 
should  be  taken  regionally  to  carry  out  the  agreed  upon  policy. 
He's  really  concerned  with  developing  some  administrative  policy 
programs  and  then  negotiating  the  implementation  of  those  policies. 

Chall:  Has  that  been  successful? 

Jones:   [pause]   Certainly  no  less  successful  than  the  master  plans  of  his 
predecessors.   [further  pause]   I  think  there  is  some  advantage  in 
undertaking  to  make  big,  global,  comprehensive  plans  provided  you 
can  get  enough  excitement  in  the  community  when  the  plans  are  being 
made.   They  certainly  serve  as  something  to  argue  about,  to  undertake 
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Jones:   in  order  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  each  other.   They  could 

serve,  it  seems  to  me,  as  a  device  for  self-education  of  five  million 
people  in  the  Bay  Area.   But  none  of  the  ABAC  plans  really  got  that 
kind  of  attention  or  that  kind  of  participation. 

All  too  often  master  planning  moved  toward  putting  things  on 
paper  beautifully  and  well  reasoned  and  so  on,  bound  in  a  book,  and 
that's  the  end  of  it,  Jack  Kent  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Jack  doesn't  believe  either  in  master  planning,  despite  what  he  says, 
because  he  is  not  trying  to  do  a  master  plan  for  the  Bay  Area.   He 
is  trying  to  save  farmland  and  he's  developing  the  same  kind  of  a 
policy,  a  particular  policy  approach,  that  he  wants  to  see  executed 
now. 


The  Environmental  Management  Plan 


Jones:   So  this  meant  that  Revan  was  replacing  professional  planners  with 
engineers  or  with  technicians  who  were  concerned  with  air  quality 
or  water  quality  or  solid  waste  disposal  or  whatnot.  Now,  the  MTC 
had  already  taken  transportation  out  of  the  master  plan.   I  guess 
the  nearest  thing  to  a  master  plan,  since  Revan  Tranter  has  been 
executive  director,  was  the  Environmental  Management  Plan.   ABAC 
was,  as  far  as  I  know,  is  the  only  regional  council  in  the  country 
to  combine  water  quality  control  planning,  air  pollution  control 
planning,  and  transportation  planning  insofar  as  it  affects  air 
pollution  into  a  single,  coordinated  plan.   The  Environmental  Manage 
ment  Plan  also  included  planning  for  solid  waste  disposal  and  for 
water  supply.   EBMUD  opposed  ABAG's  "intrusion"  into  questions  of 
water  supply. 

IGS,  largely  through  Ora  Huth,  monitored  the  development  and 
review  of  the  Environmental  Management  Plan.   She  has  written  a  very 
good  account  of  the  process  and  the  result.*  By  the  way,  she  continues 
to  monitor  revisions  to  the  plan  as  well  as  other  elements  of  ABAG's 
regional  planning. 


*0ra  Huth,  "Managing  the  Bay  Area's  Environment:   An  Experiment  in 
Collaborative  Planning,"  Public  Affairs  Report,  Volume  18,  No.  2 
(Berkeley:   Institute  of  Governmental  Studies,  April,  1977). 

See  also  Ora  Huth  and  Stanley  Scott,  "208  Planning:   Is  Cooperation 
the  Solution?"  Cry  California,  Volume  12,  No.  2,  Summer  1977, 
pp.  70-73. 
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Chall:   It  seemed  to  me  that  got  plenty  of  headlines  when  it  came  out. 
Jones:   It  did  and  it  got  some  pot  shots,  too. 

Chall:   Yes,  it  did. 
II 

Jones:   I  think  the  task  force  did  a  very  good  job.   The  majority  of  the 

members  were  city  and  county  officials,  but  almost  a  majority  were 
non-public  officials.   Milton  Chernin,  for  instance,  Dean  Chernin, 
was  a  member.   He  was  appointed  to  represent  old  people,  elderly 
people,  so  they  tried  to  get  people  to  represent  all  kinds  of  groups. 
I  think  the  staff  did  a  very  good  job. 

I  think  that  the  crucial  moment  when  the  plan  went  out  to  city 
and  county  officials  for  review  and  public  hearings  and  instructions 
to  their  delegates  to  the  general  assembly,  there  was  no  organized 
support  for  the  plan.   There  was  considerable  organized  opposition 
to  the  plan  on  the  part  of  the  builders  and  on  the  part  of  manufac 
turers,  taxpayer  organizations  and  so  on.   A  small  group  of  us  at  the 
very  last  moment  tried  to  get  out  a  round-robin  letter  to  ABAC. 
The  chairman  of  that  group  was  Ariel  Parkinson.   Jack  Kent  was  a 
member.   Three  or  four  of  us  met  at  her  house  just  before  the  ABAC 
General  Assembly  meeting  and  put  out  a  round  robin,  but  it  didn't 
do  very  much  good.   But  you  might  want  to  talk  to  her  or  talk  to 
Jack  about  it. 


Jones : 

Chall: 
Jones : 

Chall: 
Jones : 


1  am  very  critical,  by  the  way,  of  the  role  that  environmentalists 
played  during  the  time  that  the  ABAC  plan  was  being  considered  at 
the  local  level  and  just  before  the  general  assembly  voted  on  it. 


It  seems  to  me 


What  was  their  role? 

Oh,  I  think  they  just  didn't  play  a  role  at  all. 
they  should  have  been  out — 

Were  they  invited  to? 

You  don't  wait  until  you  are  invited.   They  participated  in  developing 
the  plan,  but  when  it  got  down  to  the  board  of  supervisors  in  Contra 
Costa  County  where  there  are  the  Manufacturers  Association,  the 
Taxpayers'  Association,  and  the  right-wing  Republicans — everybody  came 
in  to  attack  it.   No,  they  weren't  there  to  defend  it.   I  think 
probably  the  only  defense  came  from  the  League  of  Women  Voters.   It 
was  impossible  for  them  to  carry  that  kind  of  burden.   I  don't  know 
why  the  whole  troop  of  environmentalists  didn't  fight  for  it  in 
every  meeting  of  each  city  council  and  each  board  of  supervisors. 
They  were  busy  fighting  other  things,  perhaps  saving  the  whales. 
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Jones:   Dianne  Feinstein  was  co-chairman  of  the  ABAC  task  force  and  I  think 

the  other  co-chairman  was  a  supervisor  from  Napa  County.   I  forget  his 
name  now;  I'll  get  it  for  you.   [John  Tuteur] 

The  attack  was  centered  on  the  conclusion  that  land-use  restrictions, 
which  would  reduce  automobile  traffic,  were  necessary  in  order  to 
reduce  air  pollution.   Now,  the  environmentalists  participated  in 
making  that  decision,  but  they  didn't  go  out  and  fight  for  it  at 
the  place  where  the  decisions  were  really  going  to  be  made — in  city 
councils  and  boards  of  supervisors  preceding  formal  action  in  the 
ABAC  General  Assembly. 

Chall:  What  happened  to  that  plan?  If  the  city  council  members  and  boards 
of  supervisors  were  opposed  to  it,  it  means  that  they  don't  consider 
their  own  development  in  relationship  to  that  plan? 

Jones:   Again,  there  are  certain  requirements  of  national  legislation  which 
they  must  meet,  certain  requirements  of  state  legislation  which  they 
must  meet,  and  if  they  want  to  get  funds  from  the  national  govern 
ment,  they've  got  to  comply  with  the  plan.   But  the  point  is  that 
they  watered  down  the  plan.   They  took  out  almost  all  of  the  land-use 
controls  that  were  in  it. 

Chall:   "They"  are  the  local  governments? 

Jones:   The  members  of  the  general  assembly  of  ABAC  who  were  responding  to 

what  happened  at  the  hearings  before  their  own  boards  of  supervisors 
and  their  own  city  councils. 

I  don't  know  whether  these  kinds  of  questions  would  have  arisen 
if  ABAC  hadn't  tried  to  put  all  of  the  environmental  programs  into 
one  plan.   Almost  every  other  council  of  governments  in  the  country 
put  together  a  208  plan  and  that  deals  only  with  water.   But  ABAC 
brought  in  air  pollution,  solid  waste,  and  even  brought  in  water 
supply,  and  this,  of  course,  aroused  opposition  in  EBMUD  and  San 
Francisco  who  were  principal  suppliers  of  water  in  the  Bay  Area. 

All  of  this  seems  like  past  history  now  because  this  morning's 
paper  indicated  that  they  are  probably  going  to  relax  the  EPA  rules. 
Unfortunately,  we  don't  know  what  might  have  happened,  because  the 
federal  government  began  to  be  wishy-washy  and  now  it  appears  that 
they  are  going  to  undo  almost  all  of  the  sanctions  and  constraints 
that  the  EPA  was  able  to  impose  before  Reagan. 

I  think  the  demonstration  that  you  could  put  together  an 
environmental  management  plan  dealing  with  several  federal  and  state 
programs,  was  an  accomplishment.   Maybe  we  can  just  stop  here.   Have 
we  taken  care  of  your  questions?  We've  talked  more  than  you  wanted. 
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Chall:   No,  no,  no,  you've  done  just  right. 

Revising  the  Composition  of  the  ABAC  Executive  Committee 
[Interview  3:   August  13,  1981 ]## 


Chall:   Today  I  think  you  said  that  you  wanted  to  talk  a  little  more  on  your 
interest  in  bringing  about  revisions  in  the  executive  committee 
[of  ABAC]  so  that  it  would  be  based  more  on  population. 

Jones:   Of  course,  that  possibility  was  a  follow-up  to  the  report  of  the 

Committee  on  Goals  and  Organization  [1966]  and  the  discussion  of  the 
report  in  the  executive  committee  and  in  the  general  assembly 
recommending  some  kind  of  an  organization  that  would  be  somewhat 
more  representative  of  the  population  in  the  Bay  Area.   The  logic  of 
the  situation  moved  toward  some  kind  of  adjustment  even  though  they 
did  not  favor — the  local  officials  in  ABAC  did  not  favor  direct 
election  to  the  regional  agency.   The  one  thing  that  they  insisted 
upon  very,  very  firmly  was  that  any  multipurpose  regional  agency 
should  consist  of  city  and  county  officials.* 

Chall:   Only? 

Jones:   Not  only,  but  to  begin  with  only.   But  it  became  quite  clear  that  if 
they  were  going  to  get  anything,  and  they  thought  it  was  more  impor 
tant  to  get  something  through  the  legislature,  they  would  have  to 
compromise.   So  they  came  ultimately  to  the  fifty-fifty  formula,  half 
city  and  county  officials  and  half  directly  elected.   But  even  before 
the  legislature  had  a  chance  to  act,  they  decided  to  change  the 
constitution  of  the  executive  committee  and  increase  its  authority. 
After  these  changes,  it  became  in  effect  the  governing  body  of  ABAC. 
So  what  they  did  was  to  give  the  larger  counties — the  cities  and  the 
county  government  in  the  larger  counties — more  representatives  on  the 
executive  committee  even  though  each  governmental  unit  continued  to 
have  only  one  vote  in  the  general  assembly. 

Chall:  What  does  it  mean  by  making  an  executive  committee  in  effect  a  govern 
ing  body?  How  much  power  actually  do  they  have?  What  did  the  executive 
committee  do  that  gave  it  any  kind  of  power? 

Jones:  Until  about  1966,  the  executive  committee  continually  referred  to  the 
general  assembly  as  the  governing  body.   This  was  used  to  explain  or 
to  rationalize  their  frequent  decisions  to  defer  action  until  the 


*See  Appendix. 
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Jones:   general  assembly  met.   The  executive  committee,  after  it  was  re 
constituted,  was  given  the  authority  by  the  general  assembly  to  act 
in  its  name  and  so  fewer  and  fewer  things  were  referred  to  the 
general  assembly ,  although  under  the  bylaws  the  general  assembly  had 
and  still  has  the  authority  to  override  any  action  of  the  executive 
committee.   It  became  then  a  much  tighter  organization,  one  that  can 
make  decisions  almost  day-by-day  or  month-by-month  rather  than  wait 
ing  for  the  semi-annual  meetings  of  the  general  assembly. 

There  were  other  consequences.   One  was  the  decrease  in  the 
feeling  of  the  large  cities  and  the  large  counties  that  perhaps  they 
could  be  out-voted  by  the  smaller  counties.   The  formula  for  represen 
tation  provided  that  there  would  always  be  a  representative  on  the 
executive  committee  of  the  cities  of  Oakland,  San  Jose,  and  San  Fran 
cisco.   Of  course,  there  would  always  be  one  or  more  representatives 
of  each  county  board  of  supervisors.   The  other  city  members  were 
selected  by  the  city  selection  committee  of  each  county;  that  is 
to  say,  the  mayors  of  the  municipalities  of  each  county  select  one 
of  them  to  represent  the  cities  in  each  county. 

Chall:   Do  they  have  to  be  the  same  people  who  were  in  the  ABAC  assembly 
or  could  they  be  different  people? 

Jones:   They  could  be  different.   By  and  large  they  were  the  same.   Now,  at 
the  same  time,  this  may  have  started  the  process  which  developed  in 
Sonoma  County  to  pull  out  of  ABAC.   Sonoma  was  a  smaller  county, 
although  since  then  it  has  been  growing  very,  very  rapidly.   It  was 
a  smaller  county  and  then  even  as  the  larger  cities  felt  that  they 
had  to  have  more  representation,  the  smaller  counties  felt  that  they 
were  not  being  heard.   Of  course,  Solano  County  had  not  at  that  time 
come  in. 

Now,  another  change  in  the  bylaws  at  the  same  time  had  to  do 
with  the  election  of  the  president  and  the  vice-president.   The 
changed  bylaw  provided  that  the  president  and  the  vice-president 
could  be  any  resident,  any  citizen  of  the  Bay  Area.   So  no  longer 
were  those  two  offices  restricted  to  city  and  county  officials.   Now, 
of  course,  no  one  except  a  city  and  county  official  has  actually  been 
elected,  but  it  could  be  done  and  the  principle  has  been  established, 
at  least,  of  going  outside  the  city  and  county  ranks. 

Now,  there  was  one  other  change.   Up  until  that  time,  the 
president  was  elected  annually.   The  term  then  was  changed  to  two 
years.   Furthermore,  the  president  and  vice-president  were  to  be 
elected  by  secret  ballot  of  all  members  of  city  councils  and  boards 
of  supervisors.   So  you  have  in  effect  an  electoral  college  of  some 
five  hundred  people  instead  of  having  the  general  assembly  select 
them. 
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Chall:   How  does  that  work?  Who  nominates  these  people  and  starts  the  process? 

Jones:   There  are  two  unwritten  constitutional  practices.   One  is  that  they 
will  alternate  the  term,  one  term  a  city  councilman  or  a  mayor,  and 
the  next  term  a  county  supervisor.   Another  practice  is  that  the 
president  and  the  vice-president  will  not  come  from  the  same  county. 
So  my  understanding  is  that  anyone  can  be  nominated  by  a  nominating 
petition  signed  by  eighteen  city  councilmen  or  supervisors.   It  may 
not  be  eighteen,  but  that's  what  I  have  in  mind. 

Chall:   It  has  to  be  a  petition  of  some  kind? 

Jones:   Yes.   Now,  there  has  been  only  one  contest  that  I  know  of.   Joe  Bort, 
who  had  been  very,  very  active  for  a  long  time  in  ABAC  and  expected 
to  be  elected  president  I  am  sure,  was  challenged  by  Supervisor 
[Warren]  Boggess  of  Contra  Costa  County  and  Boggess  defeated  Bort. 
I  think  that  was  a  vote  of  the  smaller  cities  and  counties  and  also 
Bort  had  rubbed  some  people  wrong,  roughly  perhaps,  since  he  had  been 
very,  very  active  in  ABAC  for  a  long  time.   So  it  is  possible  to  have 
a  contest.  We  have  had  one  at  least  and  I  think  the  better  man  lost 
at  that  time.   As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  Boggess  had  not  defeated  Bort — 
there  are  all  kinds  of  ifs  you  can  raise  here — it  might  very  well  be 
that  Knox  would  have  gotten  his  bill  through.   Boggess  was  not  as 
strong  a  supporter  of  a  regional  agency  as  was  Bort. 

Chall:   Can  you  recall  what  year  this  was,  which  Knox  bill  it  might  have 
been? 

Jones:   I  think  it  probably  would  have  been  AB  2040  in  '74  and '75. 
Chall:   That  bill  was  going  through  from  '7 3- '74,  that's  right. 

Jones:   Yes,  and  in  1974  Boggess  and  Lenard  Grote — Boggess  became  president 
and  Lenard  Grote  became  vice-president.   Now,  here  is  an  instance 
in  which  both  the  president  and  the  vice-president  came  from  the  same 
county,  Contra  Costa.   Lenard  Grote  was  from  Pleasant  Hill. 

Chall:   Did  the  unwritten  rule  about  not  having  them  come  from  the  same 
county  come  after  that? 

Jones:   No.   It  was  an  unwritten  rule  from  the  beginning  of  ABAC.   The 

expectation  was  that  it  would  be  Bort  and  Grote.   Grote  is  now  chair 
man  of  the  California  Coastal  Commission,  the  state  commission.   So 
he  is  still  very  active,  certainly  one  of  the  better  members  of  ABAC. 
There  are  very  few  regional  councils  in  the  country  that  have  these 
kinds  of  provisions. 

Chall:   This  is  forward  looking  in  your  estimation  or  doesn't  it  matter? 
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Jones:   I  think  it  does  matter.   The  president  and  the  vice-president,  again, 
have  I  think  some  independence  now  that  they  didn't  have  before. 
They  act  on  their  own  very  often  and  I  think  they  are  expected  to 
be  very  active.  Now,  any  action  that  they  take  is  subject  to  review 
and  revision  or  rejection  by  the  executive  committee. 

I  must  point  out  though  that  there  is  now  a  kind  of  executive 
committee  of  the  executive  committee — the  Work  Program  and  Coordination 
Committee — which  consists  of  the  officers  of  ABAC  plus  the  chairmen 
of  the  standing  committees.   They  meet  once  a  month  and  they  can  act 
if  the  executive  committee  does  not  meet.   For  instance,  it  is  not 
meeting  this  month.   Then  they  can  act  in  its  place,  that  kind  of 
thing. 

Chall:   When  you  say  that  the  executive  committee  and  the  executive  committee 
of  the  executive  committee  have  authority  to  act,  is  that  in  the  area 
of  coordination  or  bringing  something  to  a  head  in  terms  of  negotiation, 
but  not  implementation  of  a  plan? 

Jones:   No,  because  ABAC  doesn't  have  authority  to  implement  a  plan. 
Chall:   But  they  can  push  things  along? 


The  Goals  and  Organization  Committee 


Jones:   Yes.   But  even  more  important  than  these  developments,  I  think,  was 
the  work  of  the  Goals  and  Organization  Committee  itself.   I  think  I 
may  have  had  some  little  influence  upon  them  as  secretary  and  consult 
ant  to  them.   I  prepared  a  fairly  long  report  in  August  1966  in 
which  I  reviewed  some  twenty-one  alternative  ways  of  organizing 
regionally,  or  acting  regionally,  from  doing  nothing  to  complete 
consolidation,  and  reviewed  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  and 
fiscal  feasability  and  so  on.* 

It  should  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  at  this  time  John 
Shelley  was  mayor  of  San  Francisco  and  Jack  Kent  went  over  to  work 
with  him.   Jack  has  undoubtedly  talked  about  his  work  with  Shelley. 


*This  twenty-one  page  memorandum  dated  August  5,  1966  is  in  the 
library  of  the  Institute  of  Governmental  Studies. 
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Jones:   I  think  Kent  is  probably  wholly  responsible  for  Shelley's  support — 
very  strong  support — of  some  kind  of  a  regional  organization.   Here, 
you  may  wish  to  have  copies  of  this,  and  I'll  get  them  for  you,  is  a 
letter  of  February  15  to  the  board  of  supervisors  from  Shelley  in 
which  he  reports  on  the  first  meeting  of  the  Goals  and  Organization 
Committee  of  ABAC,  suggesting  that  Jack  Kent,  who  was  his  housing, 
planning,  and  development  coordinator  meet  with  the  board  along 
with  Mr.  [Thomas]  Mellon,  who  of  course  was  very  active  in  ABAC 
during  this  time. 

Chall:   He  was  the  CAO? 

Jones:   CAO — chief  administrative  officer.   Then  following  that,  the  board 

passed  a  formal  resolution  which  I  suspect  Jack  and  Mellon  together 
here — I  don't  have  the  [checks  through  his  papers] — Now,  wait  a 
minute,  I'm  not  sure  of  this.   This  appears  to  be  a  draft  resolution 
but  I  think  they  did  pass  it.*  What  changes  they  made,  I  don't  know. 
Jack  can  tell  you  about  that,  but  this  was  very,  very  important. 
San  Francisco  had  just  joined  ABAC.   They  did  not  join  until  Shelley 
— a  Democrat — became  mayor.   Christopher  was  very,  very  much  opposed 
to  ABAC. 

Chall:   Was  that  because  he  was  a  Republican,  do  you  think? 
Jones:   I  don't  know  in  this  case. 


ABAC  and  the  Cities 


Jones:   The  city  of  Oakland  stayed  out  of  ABAC,  too,  and  both  Oakland  and 
San  Francisco  came  in  at  about  the  same  time. 

Chall:   Was  that  under  Mayor  [John]  Houlihan? 

Jones:   It  came  in  under  Houlihan.   I  think  in  the  case  of  Oakland  it  may 
very  well  be  that  the  Ford  Foundation  played  some  role.   Paul 
Ylvisaker  from  the  Ford  Foundation  visited  Oakland  and  in  a  public 
meeting  indicated  that  unless  Oakland  joined  ABAC  and  cooperated  on 
regional  matters,  the  Ford  Foundation  might  not  make  a  huge  grant 
which  they  were  considering. 


*See  Appendix  for  final  resolution. 
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Jones:   That  grant,  by  the  way,  which  they  made,  became  probably  the  prototype 
for  the  model  cities  program  that  became  nationwide  under  [President 
Lyndon]  Johnson.   So  the  first  model  cities  program  was  supported  by 
the  Ford  Foundation  in  Oakland  in  an  attempt  to  get  all  of  the 
agencies — state,  federal,  local,  county,  municipal — private  as  well 
as  public — that  dealt  with  people  to  work  together  so  that  clients 
would  not  have  to  go  everywhere  to  get  a  little  bit  of  nothing — that 
kind  of  thing.   So  here  is  an  instance,  I  think,  of  the  Ford  Foundation 
using  essentially  the  same  kind  of  pressures  on  a  recipient  that  the 
federal  government  uses  in  its  grant-in-aid  programs,  imposing  in 
effect  a  kind  of  a  condition.   Houlihan  was  there  and  they  joined 
soon  after. 

Chall:  What  would  be  the  reasons  for  cities  like  Oakland  and  San  Francisco 
not  wanting  to  join  ABAC? 

Jones:   One  reason  was  that  they  thought  the  suburbs  would  take  over.   One 
unit,  one  vote  meant  that  a  million  people  in  the  two  cities  would 
have  only  two  or  three  out  of  thirty-six  votes  on  the  executive 
committee  and  two  or  three  votes  out  of  nearly  one-hundred  in  the 
general  assembly. 

Chall:   Because  of  all  those  little  cities  on  the  outskirts? 

Jones:   Yes,  each  with  one  vote.   That's  the  principal  reason  they  gave. 

Chall:   That's  understandable. 

Jones:   Certainly  the  changes  in  the  composition  of  the  executive  committee 
of  ABAC  went  a  long  way  to  assuage  the  two  cities.   Now,  San  Jose 
came  in  from  the  beginning  and  played  a  very  active  role  and  is  play 
ing  an  active  role  today. 

Chall:  What  kind  of  role? 

Jones:  Of  course,  they  are  always  on  the  executive  committee.  Someone  is 
always  on  the  executive  committee  and  they  just  participate.  Many 
of  the  officers  have  come  from  Santa  Clara  County. 

Chall:   Now  that  they  are  active,  do  the  large  cities  send  their  strong 
representatives? 

Jones:   No,  except  for  San  Jose.   They  still  don't. 

Chall:   They  are  still  sort  of  hanging  back  and  not  participating? 

Jones:   There  has  always  been  a  city  councilman  from  Oakland.   Oakland  mayors 
have  never  attended.   They  have  sent  someone  who  could  not  vote. 
They  would  only  be  there  to  speak  for  them.   I  do  not  know  whether 
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Jones:   the  present  CAO  in  San  Francisco  attends  or  not,  but  Mellon  attended 
regularly  and  played  a  very  active  role.   It's  also  significant,  I 
think,  that  we  have  never  had  a  president  or  vice-president  from 
either  Oakland  or  San  Francisco.   I  think  this  is  generally  true 
throughout  the  country. 

Chall:   Big  cities  are  not  active  in  councils  of  governments? 

Jones:   Not  often.   Now,  the  most  important  supporters  and  activists  in  the 
creation  and  the  early  development  of  SCAG  was  Mayor  [Tom]  Bradley 
of  Los  Angeles  before  he  was  mayor  when  he  was  a  city  councilman. 
He  was  president  of  SCAG.   He  took  a  very  important  role  in  the 
development  of  the  National  Association  of  Regional  Councils  and 
this  was  especially  important  because  he  was  black  and  it  is  still 
widely  considered  that  blacks  will  suffer  under  regional  government. 
Bradley  wrote  an  important  essay  in  1974  on  the  importance  of 
regional  government  for  blacks  and  the  necessity  of  black  participation 
in  its  development.* 

Chall:   They  still  feel  that — 

Jones:   They  still  talk  that  way.   Many  of  them  do,  but  many  don't  and 

Bradley  was  one  of  them.   But  there  have  not  been  very  many  important 
big  city  mayors  who  have  played  an  active  role.   It  is  quite  likely 
that  suburban  mayors  and  councilmen  have  more  time  to  give  to  these 
kinds  of  things  than  councilmen  and  supervisors  and  mayors  of  big 
cities. 

Chall:   Yes.   What  about  Dianne  Feinstein?   She  was  co-chairman  of  the 
Environmental  Management  Task  Force. 

Jones:  Yes,  she  was  certainly  one  of  the  most  active  of  the  San  Francisco 
supervisors.   She  was  active  in  other  committee  assignments  and  did 
attend  the  meetings  fairly  regularly  at  the  time.   I  don't  know  to 
what  extent  she  has  participated  as  mayor. 

Chall:   I  suppose  if  you  had  some  experience  with  ^BAG  you  might  carry  that 
into  your  work  as  mayor  if  it  meant  anything. 

Jones:   She  was  instrumental  in  getting  Dean  Macris  appointed  as  executive 

director  of  the  San  Francisco  City  Planning  Agency.   He  was  formerly 
assistant  director  of  ABAC.   Of  course,  he  came  to  ABAC  from  San  Fran- 


*Thomas  Bradley  (in  association  with  Nand  Hart-Nibbrig  and  Chester 
C.  McGuire,  Jr.),  "Regional  Governance  and  Racial  and  Ethnic 
Minorities"  in  Kent  Mathewson,  ed.,  The  Regionalist  Papers 
(Detroit:   Metropolitan  Fund,  1974)  pp.  163-178. 
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Jones:   cisco,  so  in  a  way  he  was  kind  of  going  back  and  I  would  assume  that 
she  is  supportive  of  ABAC. 

My  understanding  is  that  a  resolution  has  been  introduced  in 
the  San  Francisco  Board  of  Supervisors  to  pull  out  of  ABAC.   The 
president  of  the  board  is  not  very  favorable  toward  ABAC,  but  as  far 
as  I  know  no  action  has  been  taken  and  my  guess  is  that  it  will  be 
kind  of  ignored  for  this  year  at  least. 

Chall:   I  think  Fremont  is  planning  or  talking  anyway  of  pulling  out  too. 

Jones:   Yes.   San  Jose  voted  to  stay  in,  but  there  were  some  people  there  who 
voted  to  pull  out.   Of  course,  ABAC,  as  are  some  other  regional 
councils  in  the  country,  is  in  very  bad  shape. 

Chall:   That  is  because  of  finances?   If  there  weren't  the  problem  of  the 
financing,  they  wouldn't  be  so  concerned  about  pulling  out? 

Jones:   I  think  you  are  right. 
Chall:   So  it's  not  ideological. 

Jones:   No.   At  the  same  time  that  ABAC  is  losing  money,  cities  and  counties 
are  losing  money  and  they  are  looking  for  places  to  cut,  and  there 
are  certain  things  that  you  just  start  cutting  right  away.   Regional 
planning — why  should  we  support  that?  What  is  it?   What  does  it  do 
for  us?   That  kind  of  thing.   Or  membership  in  the  League  of 
California  Cities  or  in  the  National  League  of  Cities.   Those  are 
the  things  that  are  likely  to  go  first. 

Chall:   Now,  if  that  goes  and  also  the  federal  stick  and  the  carrot  approach, 
what  might  be  happening  then  to  the  regional  organization  such  as 
it  has  been? 

Jones:   I  don't  know.   I  suppose  that  would  depend  a  great  deal  upon  what 
the  state  does,  and  I  just  don't  know  what  this  is  likely  to  be. 

Chall:   Are  you  discouraged?   Do  you  feel  pessimistic?   I  know  that,  from 
reading  what  you  have  written  over  the  years,  you  take  a  very,  very 
long  view  and  you  seem  to  think  that  the  changes  in  the  currents  from 
time  to  time  really  don't  affect  the  forward  momentum. 

Jones:   Irrespective  of  what  happens  in  the  Bay  Area,  I  think  a  sufficient 
number  of  the  regional  councils  will  continue  during  rough  times 
ahead  to  keep  the  idea  alive.   I  feel  very  strongly  that  Reagan  will 
be  succeeded  by  some  form  of  a  Great  Society  and,  in  time,  the  Great 
Society  will  be  succeeded  by  another  Reagan  period. 
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Chall:   But  in  the  meantime,  the  problems  which  ABAC  was  set  up  to  solve  and 
to  some  degree  has  worked  on — whether  they  have  been  solved  or  not 
at  least  they  have  been  working  on  them — are  still  with  us  and  are 
paramount.   They  have  got  to  be  worked  out  in  some  fashion. 

Jones:   With  respect  to  almost  all  of  those  problems,  the  federal  government 
was  taking  the  leadership.   It  is  not  taking  the  leadership  now 
except  in  turning  them  over  to  the  states.   But  whether  the  states 
will  supply  that  kind  of  leadership  I  don't  know.   Most  of  these 
problems  are — many  of  these  problems — can  be  handled  only  if  there 
are  funds  available,  not  only  to  ABAC,  but  to  the  local  governments 
that  have  to  construct  facilities  and  so  on.   With  Proposition  13; 
the  state  surplus  gone;  Proposition  4;  I  just  can't —  Next  year  is 
going  to  be  a  very  touchy  year  and,  of  course,  we  will  be  electing 
a  new  governor  quite  soon. 

Chall:   Yes,  and  that  will  make  a  difference,  too. 

Jones:   Also,  there  will  be  reapportionment.   So  there  may  very  well  be 

some  significant  changes  in  the  legislature.   But  one  certain  change 
is  that  the  suburbs  will  have  more  representation  in  both  Congress 
and  the  state  legislature. 

H 

Jones:   San  Jose  is  now  the  largest  municipality  in  the  Bay  Area.   It  was 
pushing  San  Francisco  at  the  time  of  the  census.   I  would  guess 
that  is  is  now  larger.   ABAC  will  have  to,  some  time  this  next 
year,  redistribute  seats  on  its  executive  committee  to  take  account 
of  this.   It  will  be  interesting  to  see  how  they  do  it.   You  would 
expect  them  to  try  to  retain  all  seats  that  are  there  now.   So  if 
San  Francisco  retains  its  five  seats,  how  many  more  seats  are  you 
going  to  have  to  give  to  San  Jose,  and  to  Santa  Clara  County,  and 
Contra  Costa  County  which  is  growing  very  rapidly  and  so  on? 


Opposition  to  Defining  ABAC  as  a  Regional  Multipurpose  Agency 


Jones:   But  the  most  significant  thing  that  happened,  I  think  as  a  result  of 
the  work  of  the  Goals  and  Organization  Committee  and  its  successor 
committee  known  as  the  Regional  Home  Rule  Committee  was  that  the  city 
and  county  officials  agreed  that  the  voluntary  joint  exercise  of 
powers  organization  was  not  sufficient. 

Chall:   Even  though  that  is  still  what  they  have? 

Jones:   It  is  still  what  they  have  because  they  couldn't  get  a  change  through 
the  legislature. 
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Chall:   Are  they  still  do  you  think  committed  to  that  proposition? 

Jones:   This  I  don't  know.   I  would  doubt  it  now,  and  I  suspect  that  the 
support  of  the  Bay  Area  Council  and  probably  the  support  of  all 
organizations  except  the  League  of  Women  Voters  is  weaker  than  it 
was. 

Chall:   I  think  that  there  were  two  aspects  of  a  regional  government  of  some 
kind  that  were  considered  necessary — one,  that  it  be  mandatory  and, 
secondly,  that  it  have  some  type  of  funding  that  it  could  count  on. 

Jones:   In  the  third  place,  that  it  have  some  kind  of  review  and  perhaps 
approval  or  disapproval  power  over  local  plans . 

Chall:   Those  are  still  three  that  you  consider  essential,  is  that  so? 

Jones:   Yes,  I  do.   Although  when  I  say  that  I  still  consider  them  to  be 
essential,  essential  is  not  quite  the  word  because  it  seems  to  me 
that  ABAC  as  it  is  now  operating  is  better  than  nothing.   They  have 
been  able  to  develop  proposals  which  the  federal  government  and  the 
state  government  have  accepted  and  have  used  to  guide  their  grant 
policies   and  some  of  their  regulatory  policies  and  which  other  local 
governments  have  accepted.   So  it  is  better  for  ABAC  to  continue  than 
to  have  no  regional  general  purpose  organization. 

Chall:   The  problems  of  getting  the  revisions  through  the  state  legislature 
might  be  based  on  constituents  of  the  state  legislators  who  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  city  or  county  government  per  se.   They  might 
be  labor  unions,  or  industrial  interests,  or  environmental  organizations, 
not  necessarily  people  who  are  actually  involved  in  the  governance 
of  the  region. 

Jones:   Former  city  officials  are  elected  to  the  legislature.   Often  they 
act  as  if  they  have  never  been  involved  in  local  government.   It's 
understandable  because  there  are  very  many  other  forces  that  operate 
upon  them  than  municipal  forces.   John  Knox,  as  far  as  I  know,  was 
never  a  local  government  official  and  he  probably  was  given  the 
chairmanship  of  the  Local  Government  Committee  because  he  was  at  the 
time  on  the  bottom  of  the  totem  pole.   It  was  not  a  very  important 
committee,  but  he  made  it  into  an  important  committee  just  by  his 
work.   Of  course,  the  most  important  thing  that  he  did  was  to  appoint 
Tom  Willoughby  as  his  consultant.   The  two  of  them — 

Chall:   To  keep  him  on;  he  had  been  working  for  [Clark]  Bradley. 

Jones:   Yes.   In  1975,  AB  2040  I  think  was  rather  widely  supported  by  local 

officials  in  the  Bay  Area — not  universally  of  course.   There  were  many 
people,  there  were  many  municipalities,  that  were  very,  very  much 
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Chall : 


Jones : 


Chall: 
Jones : 


Chall ; 
Jones : 


Chall : 


Jones : 


against  it,  places  like  the  cities  of  Santa  Clara,  Sunnyvale,  many 
members  of  the  board,  the  Contra  Costa  County  Board  of  Supervisors, 
and  others,  I'm  sure.   I  wouldn't  be  able  to  tell  you  how  many. 

More  so  than  were  opposed  to  the  earlier  ones  or  were  these  the  same 
factions? 

No,  about  the  same.   But  you  certainly  had  a  majority  of  local 
officials  supporting  it.   They  voted  for  it  in  the  general  assembly, 
and  as  far  as  we  can  tell  from  various  devices,  including  some 
surveys  made  by  my  students,  there  was  strong  and  wide  support.   As 
a  result  of  that,  the  League  of  California  Cities  supported  it  very 
strongly.   The  County  Supervisors  Association  was  either  lukewarm  or 
opposed  to  it  and  I  think  the  supervisors  by  and  large  represented 
the,  you  might  say  the  political  profile  of  the  state  toward  this 
particular  measure. 

The  Bay  Area  assemblyman  and  senators  supported  it  for  the 
most  part,  although  there  again  there  were  some  that  opposed  it  and 
the  principal  opponent  for  a  while  was  Bradley  from  Santa  Clara 
County  who  probably  took  as  reactionary  a  position  as  one  could  take. 
I'm  sure  that  he  thought  that  it  was  a  Communist  plot  and  there 
were  some  extreme  Republicans  who  took  this  position,  too,  along 
with  him.   Of  course,  Bradley  went  into  the  senate  [1962]  and  then 
was  defeated  by  [Jerry]  Smith.   [1974] 

Bradley  was  in  the  assembly  for  quite  some  years.   [1953-1962] 

Yes.   Smith  was  not  very  supportive  either,  although  he  was  not  the 
extreme  antagonist  that  Bradley  was.   Now,  the  other  principal 
opponent,  and  he  was  a  very  powerful  man  in  the  senate,  was  Senator 
Nejedly  from  Contra  Costa  County. 

Why  would  he  be  opposed?  Was  he  representative  of  industry? 

Knox  comes  from  Contra  Costa  County,  too.   Congressman  George  Miller 
also  comes  from  Contra  Costa  County.   He  [Nejedly]  is  a  conservative 
Republican  and  I  think  he  was  in  the  nest  you  might  call  it,  of  the 
anti-regionalists  which  was  in  Contra  Costa  County.   They  were  opposed 
to  that  group  of  people  who  took  over  ABAG's  Citizens'  Forum — its 
citizens'  organization — I  told  you  that  story. 


No,  but  that  is  one  that  I  would  like  to  hear  about, 
to  it  in  one  of  your  papers. 


You  alluded 


It  is  probably  discussed  by  Bernice  May  in  her  oral  history  because 
she  was  chairman  of  an  ABAC  committee  that  tried  to  set  up  a  regional 
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Jones:   citizens  organization  to  advise  ABAC.   The  essence  of  it  is  that,  in 

an  attempt  to  make  it  completely  democratic  and  to  satisfy  the  neighbor 
hood  activists  that  were  pushing  for  this  kind  of  an  organization, 
it  was  decided  to  leave  membership  completely  open.   Anybody  could 
join  who  wanted  to  join  and  those  who  did  join,  of  course,  could 
elect  the  chairman  and  vice-chairman.   To  make  the  story  very,  very 
short,  on  the  day  set  for  the  organization  of  this  citizens'  advisory 
committee,  the  majority  of  the  people  present  were  these  anti-region- 
alists  from  Contra  Costa  County  and  elsewhere  and  they  took  over  the 
organization.   So  you  had  in  effect  an  anti-ABAG  organization  set  up 
as  the  official  citizens'  advisory  organization  to  ABAC. 

Well,  ABAC  had  to  get  out  of  that  and  they  did  just  by  refusing 
to  deal  with  them.   But  that  is  the  group  that  was  influential  around 
Nejedly  and  it  is  the  group  that  was  the  most  vocal  opponent  of  Knox's 
bills. 

Chall:  Who  comprised  that  group,  what  kinds  of  interests? 

Jones:   I  don't  know.   I  can  give  you  some  names  and  Jack  Kent  and  others 
may  know  of  it.   Ask  Knox.*  He  knows.   Billie  Bolles  was  the  most 
articulate  of  the  group.   Then  I  think  there  was  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Bolin.   [spells  name]   For  a  while  they  insisted  that  they  were  the 
citizens'  advisory  group  and  they  appeared  at  every  meeting  of  the 
ABAC  executive  committee  and  spoke  against  this,  that,  or  the  other — 
largely  on  the  ground  that  ABAC  had  no  authority  in  the  matter.   So 
they  were  active  for  a  while. 

Now,  I  am  sure  that  what  I  am  suggesting  here  is  too  simple  an 
explanation  of  Nejedly.   He  was  a  member,  and  a  very  important  member, 
of  [Milton]  Marks 's  Local  Government  Committee  in  the  senate.   Now, 
another  member  of  that  committee  who  was  very  influential  was  former 
supervisor  [Ruben]  Ayala  [spells  name]  of  San  Bernardino  County.   He 
had  fought  SCAG  when  he  was  a  supervisor  and  he  carried  over  that 
attitude  in  the  senate.   Of  course,  the  votes,  as  I  said,  were  in 
Southern  California  and  in  the  valley.   They  could  outvote  the  Bay 
Area  anytime  they  wanted  to. 

One  of  the  arguments,  and  I  think  this  came  from  supervisors  and 
city  councilmen  in  the  south,  one  of  the  arguments  against  the  Knox 
bill  was  that  it  would  set  a  precedent.   The  San  Francisco  Bay  Area- 
today,  Los  Angeles-tomorrow  kind  of  thing.   Certainly,  most  of  the 
Democrats,  and  I  have  analyzed  the  votes  on  all  of  the  Knox  bills, 
most  of  the  Democrats — not  all,  but  most  of  the  Democrats — voted 
for  the  Knox  bill.   Most  Republicans  voted  against  it. 


*See  interview  with  John  Knox  in  Land-Use  Planning  series,  Volume  III. 
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Jones:   Furthermore,  most  of  the  negative  votes  came  from  outside  the  Bay 

Area.   So  this  is  the  situation  you  face  today.   It  isn't  a  question 
of  what  the  state  will  allow  us  to  do.   That's  why  in  this  article 
I  wrote  on  voting  and  representation,  for  the  National  Association 
of  Regional  Councils,  I  have  tried  to  emphasize  so  strongly  what  I 
felt  home  rule  means.*  Local  officials  are  very  intolerant  of  other 
local  officials  who  may  want  to  do  something  different  from  what  they 
think  is  desirable  even  though  it  is  confined  to  a  particular  locality. 

Chall:  Do  you  want  to  give  me  that  reference. 

Jones:  [refers  to  papers]   Pages  twenty-one  through  twenty- three. 

Chall:  Yes,  there  is  your  explanation  of  home  rule. 

Jones:  Well,  as  I  see  it,  of  what  it  should  be. 


Assembly  Bill  2040 


Chall:   But  AB  2040  would  have  set  up  a  regional  planning  agency  that  would 
cover  more  ground  in  a  way  than  some  of  the  others .   I  guess  Knox 
was  trying  to  bring  in  some,  if  not  all  of  these  other  single-purpose 
agencies .   Running  through  the  amendments — I  often  wonder  whether 
they  were  put  in  uo  strengthen  the  bill  or  to  make  sure  that  it 
would  be  defeated. 

Jones:   For  example? 

Chall:   It  seemed,  as  I  recall  it,  AB  2040  started  out  with  the  members  of 
the  board  only  representing  constituent  units.   The  Air  Pollution 
Control  District  and  BCDC  would  have  been  left  out  of  it.   Then 
eventually  an  amendment  came  in  to  include  them. 

Jones:   Of  course,  BCDC  was  left  out  because  they  threatened  to  fight  it. 

Chall:   Yes,  if  somebody  put  an  amendment  in  that  would  have  included  BCDC 
then  the  Save  the  Bay  people  fought  it ,  not  necessarily  BCDC.   Then 
there  was  an  amendment  ultimately  to  change  the  board  from  constituent 
unit  to  half  and  half — half  constituent,  and  half  directly  elected. 
I  guess  when  that  was  put  in  some  groups  dropped  support. 

I  also  thought  that  the  implementation  and  control  authority 
of  the  board  in  dealing  with  conflicts  with  its  regional  plan  was 
watered  down — the  plan  was  to  be  advisory  only.   Groups  kept  pulling 
out  or  coming  in,  depending  on  the  revisions.   I  think  ultimately 
the  League  of  Women  Voters  opposed  it. 


*Victor  Jones,  Regional  Council  Representation  and  Voting,  National 
Association  of  Regional  Councils  (1979). 
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Jones:   The  League  of  Women  Voters  was  very  strongly  in  favor  of  direct 

election,  but  they  did  agree  to  the  compromise.   As  far  as  I  under 
stand  it,  they  did.   The  Sierra  Club  did  not.   Now,  the  person  you 
should  interview  there,  and  I  hope  you  can  sometime  or  other,  is 
Holly  O'Konski.   She  still  strongly  believes  in  direct  election. 

Chall:   She  hasn't  changed  her  mind. 

Jones:   Not  on  that.   But  they  did  accept  the  compromise  and  so  far  as  I 
know  the  only  groups  that  did  not  accept  it  were  the  Sierra  Club, 
and  of  course  these  extreme  anti-regionalists,  who  insisted,  by 
the  way,  that  if  you  were  going  to  have  a  regional  agency,  it  should 
go  to  a  referendum  in  order  to  let  the  people  speak,  and  the  members 
of  the  governing  body  should  be  directly  elected.   Now,  the  Sierra 
Club  joined  them  on  the  direct  election  principle  but  for  different 
reasons,  I'm  sure. 

Chall:  What  were  the  Sierra  Club's  reasons? 

Jones:   I  don't  know  really,  just  a  kind  of  an  ideological —  Well,  they  said 
as  I  mentioned  last  time  essentially,  that  we  can't  trust  local 
government.   They  are  the  people  who  got  us  into  the  mess  we're  in 
and  the  developers  have  them  in  their  pocket,  so  we've  got  to  elect 
people  on  regional  issues. 

Chall:   That  always  sounds  good  to  me  and  yet  I  realize  that  people  could 

be  elected  just  as  some  of  those  Contra  Costa  County  people  could  be 
elected  who  would  be  totally  opposed  to  almost  anything. 

Jones:   Oh,  they  would  have. 

Chall:   So  you  have  no  control  over  the  elected  representatives  but  you  would 
know  where  they  stood  on  the  issue  at  any  rate. 

Jones:   I  still  feel  very  strongly  that  governmental  agencies — I  started  to 
say  cities  and  counties,  but  I  say  governmental  agencies — that  have 
responsibility  for  governing  the  metropolis  should  participate  in 
developing  regional  policies  and  carrying  them  out.   I  don't  confine 
this  to  cities  and  counties.   I  think  if  we  have  special  purpose 
agencies,  they  should  be  represented.   I  have  tried  several  times  to 
get  ABAC  to  give  voting  membership  to  the  special  purpose  agencies, 
such  as  BCDC,  the  Air  Pollution  Control  District,  EBMUD,  and  so  on. 
They  have  refused  to  do  so.   They  have  considered  it  several  times, 
but  a  majority  of  the  city  and  county  officials  are  opposed  to  it. 

Chall:   They  want  purely  cities  and  counties,  is  that  it? 

Jones:   If  it's  going  to  be  constituent  units  they  don't  want  special  purpose 
agencies  among  those  constituents. 
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Chall:   The  single  purpose  agencies  do  sometimes  have  ABAC  or  other  agencies 
represented  on  their  boards.   There  is  meshing. 

You  wrote  a  letter  to  all  Bay  Area  local  government  officials 
urging  support  for  AB  2040.   This  isn't  dated.   This  copy  came  out 
of  Ora  Huth's  files.   My  guess  is,  from  the  way  you  have  phrased  it 
here,  that  it  must  have  been  written  in  1973  when  the  bill  was  first 
introduced.   It  took  two  years  to  move  through  the  legislature  and 
it  was  changed  so  often  that  I  wasn't  really  sure  whether  you  would 
have  approved  of  the  changes  all  along  the  line  or  not. 

Jones:   I  was  ready  to  approve  of  almost  any  changes  if  it  would  get  the  bill 
through.   You  can  change  things  later  on,  but  the  important  thing 
was  to  get  the  organization  set  up.   The  one  thing  that  I  was  not 
ready  to  approve — although  Knox  and  I  didn't  work  together  on  this, 
he  agreed  with  me  (or  I  agreed  with  him)  that  it  was  undesirable  to 
have  a  referendum.   My  guess  is  that  if  Knox  had  agreed  to  a 
referendum,  the  bill  would  have  been  passed  because  the  legislature 
very  often  says,  "What  the  hell,  just  pass  the  buck  to  the  people; 
let  them  vote  on  it  up  or  down."  But  without  that  provision,  a  good 
many  legislators  said  no. 

Now,  I  think  that  the  people  who  were  pushing,  at  least  at  the 
time  of  AB  2040,  who  were  pushing  for  a  referendum  were  doing  it  in 
order  to  kill  the  bill.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that  and  certainly 
[that  was]  Nejedly's  and  Billie  Bolles's  motive  at  the  time. 


The  Effect  of  the  Truax  Affair 


Jones:   In  1968,  as  you  know,  Tom  [Thomas]  Truax  was  the  administrative 

assistant  to  Warren  Schmid,  the  executive  director,  and  participated 
very  actively,  by  the  way,  in  the  meetings  of  the  Home  Rule  Committee, 
In  the  Goals  and  Organization  and  Home  Rule  Committee,  he  was  the 
person  who  was  supposed  to  arrange  meetings  and  follow-up  and  things 
of  this  kind.   In  '68,  his  embezzlement  of  something  like  a  half- 
million  dollars  was  discovered,  and  you  know  the  story.   He  was  taking 
the  money  from  various  grants  that  ABAC  received,  putting  them  into 
a  number  of  bank  accounts  in  ABAG's  name.   Why  the  banks  allowed 
him  to  do  this  and  to  withdraw  the  funds,  I  don't  know.   They  had 
to  pay  for  it  later  on.   And  he  was  using  the  money  to  gamble. 
When  this  was  discovered,  of  course,  it  appeared  that  the  whole  world 
was  gone.*  Ordinarily  I  would  have  expected  an  event  of  this  kind 
to  destroy  the  organization. 


*See  Ivan  Sharpe,  "The  Gambling  Fever  of  Truax:   Fur  Coats  and 
Thousands  Handed  Out  to  Girls ,  Private  Jet  Zips  Him  Home — This  Was 
ABAC  Aide's  Double  Life  in  Las  Vegas,"  The  Bay  Guardian, 
February  28,  1968. 
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Chall:   You  said  this  in  your  writings — that  you  felt  the  scandal  strengthened 
ABAC  and  I've  never  quite  known  why.   What  happened? 

Jones:  After  the  cities  and  the  counties,  as  well  as  the  state  and  the 

federal  governments  rescued  ABAC  and  they  got  most  of  their  money 
back  from  bonding  companies — the  banks  and  so  on — city  and  county 
officials  had  more  confidence  in  themselves.   They  had  been  able  to 
clean  up  the  situation.   However,  one  of  the  unhappy  consequences 
was  the  resignation  of  Warren  Schmid,  who  was  a  very  good  executive 
director.   A  great  deal  of  credit  should  go  to  him  for  the  creation 
of  the  Goals  and  Organization  Committee  and  for  the  quiet  kind  of 
missionary  work  that  he  did  with  city  and  county  officials  to  bring 
this  about.   But  he  took  full  responsibility  for  Truax's  actions 
since  Truax  was  his  assistant. 

Chall:   Schmid  felt  so  responsible  that  he  himself  quit? 

Jones:   He  stayed  on  until  the  process  of  recovering  the  funds  had  got  under 
way  and  then  went.   By  the  way,  at  that  time  Arthur  Harris  came  in  as 
counsel.   ABAC  has  had  a  full-time  counsel  ever  since.   Arthur  Harris 
had  been  a  member  of  the  city  council  in  Berkeley.   You  should  put 
him  on  your  list  of  people  to  interview.   He  could  tell  you  a  great 
deal  about  Berkeley,  the  Bay  Area,  BASSA,  ABAC,  and  so  on.   Arthur 
Harris  is  also  a  Bureau  of  Public  Administration  alumnus.   He  was 
at  the  bureau  as  a  young  research  assistant  when  I  arrived  in  1938. 
He  wrote  many  legislative  bulletins  before  he  left  to  practice  law. 


Chall:   Is  he  still  with  ABAC? 

Jones:   He  has  retired  from  the  firm,  but  another  member  of  his  firm  [Benner, 
Harris  and  Lewis]  is  still  counsel  to  ABAC.   Now,  it  may  well  be  that 
some  of  the  members  of  the  executive  committee  felt  that  Schmid 
should  go  and  put  pressure  on  him.   All  this  would  have  happened 
in  camera,  so  I  don't  know.   But  anyway,  he  quit.   He  was  replaced  by 
John  Baget,  who  at  that  time  was  city  manager  of  Novato.   John  was 
not  a  very  good  administrator  and  not  a  forceful  leader.   I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  if  Schmid  had  stayed  on,  if  there  had  been — 
[laughs]  these  are  great  big  ifs — if  there  had  been  no  Truax  affair, 
and  if  Schmid  had  stayed  on,  perhaps  one  of  the  earlier  Knox  bills 
might  have  passed. 

Chall :   Why? 

Jones:   Because  I  think  Schmid  would  have  engaged  in  more  effective  lobbying, 
not  only  with  the  members  of  the  legislature  in  Sacramento  but  with 
his  own  people,  his  own  city  and  county  officials.   He  would  have  put 
together  a  much  stronger  local  support  for  the  bill.   Or  if  Revan 
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Jones:   Tranter  had  come  in  to  replace  Schmid  it  would  have  been  quite 

different.   We  do  know  that  Revan  did  mount  a  very  strong  and  active 
and  almost  effective  lobbying  operation  for  AB  2040. 

Chall:   It  came  quite  close?   I  don't  know  whether  it  came  as  close  to 
passage  as  AB  1057.   That  was  very  close. 

Jones:  I  think  ABAC  gave  Knox  very  strong  support  on  AB  2040.  Now,  there 
were  times  Maltester  and  Knox  didn't  get  along  with  each  other.  I 
don't  think  either  trusted  the  other. 


Assembly  Bill  1846:   ABAC  and  William  Bagley 


Jones:   But  I  want  to  go  back  in  time.   When  Baget  became  executive  director, 
he  asked  me  to  serve  as  a  consultant  to  him,  and  I  did  for  several 
years.   It  was  during  this  time  that  I  drafted  AB  1846 — the  Bagley 
bill.*   [Assemblyman  William  Bagley]   I'm  sure  it  was  the  worst-drafted 
bill  to  ever  come  to  the  legislature. 

In  the  first  place,  the  home  rule  proposition  as  it  came  out  of 
the  executive  committee  was  very,  very  complicated.   There  were  all 
kinds  of  provisions  for  vetos,  for  concurrent  majorities,  anything 
that  you  can  imagine.   So  all  of  that  had  to  get  in.   They  were 
willing  to  assume  or  to  be  given  some  strong  governmental  powers  but 
they  wanted  it  so  set  up  that  they  would  be  exercised  only  if  there 
were  a  clear  consensus  among  cities  and  counties . 

II 

Jones:   Without  any  experience  in  bill  drafting  and  no  training  as  a  lawyer, 
I  put  together  a  draft  bill.   Bagley  agreed  to  sponsor  the  bill — not 
to  sponsor  it,  but  to  introduce  the  bill.   It  was  introduced  on 
request  so  that  everyone  knew  that  it  was  not  his  bill. 

Chall:   It  was  an  ABAC  bill. 

Jones:   It  was  an  ABAC  bill.   He  was,  I  think,  a  relative  of  Ignazio  Vella 
[spells  name],  who  was  a  member  of  the  board  of  supervisors  of 
Sonoma  County  and  was  either  president  of  ABAC  at  the  time  or  vice- 


*A  preliminary  draft,  dated  9/14/66  is  in  Exhibit  C  of  Regional  Home 
Rule  and  Government  of  the  Bay  Area,  A  Report  of  the  Goals  and 
Organization  Committee  to  the  General  Assembly  of  ABAC,  1966,  p.  20. 
See  Appendix  for  summary. 
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Jones:   president.   He  arranged  for  Bagley  to  introduce  the  bill.   After 
drafting  the  bill  and  going  over  it  with  members  of  the  executive 
committee  and  Baget  and  so  on,  I  took  it  to  Sacramento  and  Bagley 's 
assistants  went  over  it.   But  they  weren't  very  interested  in  improving 
it  and  it  was  sent  down  unchanged  to  the  legislative  counsel. 

I  am  sure  that  John  Knox,  but  especially  Tom  Willoughby,  was 
thoroughly  disgusted  with  the  professional  quality  of  the  bill,  and 
they  didn't  hesitate  to  tell  us.   Willoughby  has  told  me  so  several 
times.   We  had  hoped  that  Knox,  when  he  got  the  Bagley  bill,  would 
attempt  in  committee  to  reconcile  or  to  rewrite  AB  711  and  AB  1846 
and  come  out  with  a  committee  bill,  but  he  didn't  do  that;  I  don't 
know  why.   So  nothing  happened  at  that  session.   Neither  bill  got  out 
of  the  legislature. 

But  I  think  the  significance  of  AB  1846  was  that  it  was  there 
at  all  and  that  it  came  from  city  and  county  officials. 

Chall:   It  seemed  to  me  that  was  a  great  step  forward  at  that  point. 

Jones:   Undoubtedly,  it  provided  the  new  material  that  Knox  and  other  people 
could  use  in  putting  together  the  subsequent  Knox  bills,  coming  to 
some  kind  of  an  understanding  with  ABAC  and  with  other  interests 
that  were  pushing  for  some  kind  of  a  bill. 

Chall:   At  least  you  knew  where  ABAC  stood  on  much  of  this  by  that  time. 
They  had  made  a  commitment. 

Jones:   Another  significant  thing  that  happened  was  the  decision  of  ABAC  to 
employ  a  lobbyist. 

Chall:  At  that  time? 

Jones:   At  that  time.   They  selected  Robert  Beckus  [spells  name]. 

Chall:   From  some  firm? 

Jones:   From  his  firm;  Beckus  was  the  principal  person  in  it.   He  was  a 
lobbyist  for  a  number  of  organizations,  firms,  and  corporations 
and  so  on.   It  was  his  advice  to  ABAC  and  more  importantly  his 
mediation,  because  he  undertook  to  bring  the  city  and  county  people 
in  ABAC  together  with  Knox  and  other  legislators  that  changed  the 
entire  relationship  between  Knox  and  ABAC.   So  there  was  a  great  deal 
of  consultation  that  just  didn't  exist  before. 

As  far  as  I  know,  during  the  period  before  Beckus,  Knox  did  not 
consult  with  anybody  in  ABAC,  nor  did  anybody  in  ABAC  consult  with 
John  Knox.   They  were  just  each  going  their  own  way,  each  accusing 
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Jones:   the  other  of  all  kinds  of  things.   Beckus  got  them  together. 

Consultation  became  a  habit,  starting  in  when  Baget  was  executive 
director  and  picked  up  later  by  Revan  Tranter. 

Chall:   Have  they  used  Beckus  all  the  time? 

Jones:   He  is  still  their  legislative  representative  and  he  also  represents 
SCAG  now. 

Chall:   Do  you  think  he  has  been  effective? 

Jones:   Oh,  yes.   He  didn't  quite  make  it,  but  without  Beckus  I  don't  think 
AB  2040  wouldn't  have  gotten  as  far  as  it  did. 

Chall:  Were  you  consulted  over  the  years  by  Knox  or  Willoughby? 

Jones :  No . 

Chall:  Did  you  knock  on  their  door? 

Jones:  Not  very  often.   After  a  while  I  found  that — 

Chall:  They  wouldn't  talk  to  you? 

Jones :   So  it  was  indirectly  through  other  people  that  I  tried  to  get  my 

points  across.   I  hesitate  to  push  myself  where  I  am  not  welcome  and 
I  also  feared  that  persistent  intrusion  might  injure  chances  of 
favorable  action.   After  all,  I  had  to  remember  that  I  was  not  an 
elected  local  official. 

Chall:   There  was  another  bill  in  '75  that  I  don't  know  very  much  about  except 
that  I  know  that  it  came  out  AB  625.   I'm  not  sure  whether  what  killed 
it  was  the  idea  proposed,  by  Assembly  Speaker  Leo  McCarthy,  that 
there  be  in  the  regional  government  organization  a  powerful  chief 
executive — dubbed  a  super  mayor. 

Jones:   He  pulled  that  out  before  the  bill  finally  died.   Undoubtedly,  a 

directly  elected  regional  executive  representing  a  constituency  of 
almost  five  million  people  would  have  frightened  almost  everyone.   To 
opponents  any  form  of  regional  government  and  even  the  many  supporters 
it  would  have  signaled  the  creation  of  a  powerful  agency  bound  to 
aggrandize  itself.   To  state  legislators  and  statewide  elective 
officers,  including  the  governor,  it  would  have  meant  a  powerful 
political  force  always  ready  to  challenge  them. 

Chall:   What  happened  to  that?   Did  it  just  go  the  way  of  all  of  them? 
Jones:   In  the  senate;  it  passed  the  assembly  again. 
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The  Knox  Bills  and  the  State  Senate 


Chall:   Was  it  always  in  the  senate  that  these  bills  came  to  a  final  death 
if  they  were  going  to  go  down? 

Jones:   Yes,  that  is  correct.   Each  of  them  passed  in  the  assembly. 
Chall:   Can  you  account  for  that? 

Jones:   Knox,  of  course,  was  in  the  assembly  and  he  had  more  influence  there 
than  he  did  in  the  senate.   You  had  a  very,  very  strong  opposition — 
Senators  Nejedly  and  Ayala,  with  a  very  indifferent  if  not  poor  leader 
ship  on  the  part  of  Senator  Milton  Marks.   You  can  ask  Knox  about  it, 
but  Knox  thinks  that  one  of  the  earlier  bills — earlier  than  AB  2040, 
I  think — would  have  passed  if  Marks  had  not  agreed  to  a  delay  in 
voting  which  gave  the  Republican  opponents  time  to  get  to  some  of  the 
middle-of-the-roaders . 

Chall:   Marks  wouldn't  have  been  representing  the  point  of  view  of  San  Fran 
cisco,  would  he?   I  am  wondering  whether  that  was  San  Francisco  or 
whether  it  was  the  Republicans. 

Jones:   As  I  interpreted  it,  Marks  was  in  favor  of  the  bill.   He  was  just 

not  an  adroit  leader.   He  was  outmaneuvered  by  the  opponents  in  the 
senate.   So  these  are  kinds  of  iffy  things.   Legislative  strategy  is 
very  important.   The  Knox  bills  were  no  exception.   Strategy  can  be 
decisive  at  any  time  and  with  respect  to  any  measure.   The  Democrats 
in  Congress  have  shown  some  of  that  kind  of  behavior  recently. 
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SUMMING  UP:   VICTOR  JONES  REVIEWS  HIS  OPINIONS  ON  REGIONAL  GOVERNANCE 


The  Institute  of  Governmental  Studies  Endeavors  to  Resolve  Differences 
of  Opinion  Regarding  Representation  and  Power  in  a  Proposed  Bay  Area 
Regional  Organization 

Chall:   Now  you  have  some  things  that  you  wanted  to  discuss, 
[insert  added  by  Professor  Jones] 

Jones:   Before  I  try  to  summarize  my  views  on  regional  governance,  let  me 

mention  several  other  significant  events,  people,  and  organizations 
involved  in  regional  affairs  during  the  late  1960s  and  early  1970s. 
First,  I  should  have  mentioned  a  specific  effort  by  IGS  under  the 
leadership  of  Eugene  Lee,  to  act  as  a  catalyst-mediator  during  the 
fall  of  1970.   Stanley  Scott,  Ora  Huth,  Harriet  Nathan  and  I  partici 
pated  in  the  discussions  and  prepared  several  position  papers. 

Representatives  [reading  list]  of  most  organizations  involved 
attended  one  or  more  of  three  "closed  session"  afternoon-dinner-even 
ing  meetings  at  the  Faculty  Club.*  Among  them  were  John  [Julien] 
Baget,  executive  director  of  ABAC;  John  C.  Beckett,  [BATS  and  MTC]; 
Joseph  Bodovitz,  executive  director  of  BCDC;  Alameda  County  Supervisor 
Joe  [Joseph  P.]  Bort;  Richard  Carpenter  and  Don  Bennighoven  of  the 
League  of  California  Cities;  William  Evers ,  member  of  BCDC;  Charlotte 
Jackson;  Marcella  Jacobson;  Robert  Kirkwood;  Stanley  McCaffrey 
and  Angelo  Siracusa,  president  and  executive  vice-president  of  the 
Bay  Area  Council;  Jack  Maltester  and  Wesley  McClure,  mayor  and  city 
manager,  San  Leandro;  Jack  Merelman,  County  Supervisors  Association; 
Holly  O'Konski,  League  of  Women  Voters;  Ray  Remy,  executive  director, 


*See  Appendix  for  a  representative  sampling  of  the  agendas,  minutes, 
and  reports  of  these  meetings,  taken  from  the  files  of  Ora  Huth. 
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Jones:   Southern  California  Association  of  Governments;  Dwight  Steele,  Sierra 
Club;  Assemblyman  John  Knox,  and  Thomas  Willoughby — consultant  to 
Knox's  Local  Government  Committee. 

You  can  see  from  the  agenda  papers  drafted  by  IGS  and  notes  on 
the  meetings  that  the  two  sticky  items  were  the  powers  of  a  regional 
agency  and  whether  members  of  the  governing  board  should  be  directly 
elected,  or  representatives  of  cities  and  counties,  or  some  combination 
of  these  two  schemes.   Faculty  Club  food,  good,  spirited  and  civil 
exchanges,  and  even  Scotch  and  bourbon  were  of  no  avail. 

The  crucial  question,  of  course,  was  the  composition  of  the 
governing  board.   Many  suggestions  were  made  but  most  participants 
had  settled  down  to  unyielding  positions  on  a  directly  elected 
board.   For  instance,  Dwight  Steele,  representing  the  Sierra  Club, 
would  only  compromise  far  enough  to  accept  city  and  county  representa 
tion  for  a  period  of  three  to  five  years.   He  demanded  that  the 
legislation  provide  for  a  directly  elected  board  after  that  period. 
As  I  recall,  Robert  Kirkwood  and  I  suggested  a  referendum  on  the 
question  of  representation  to  be  held  after  the  regional  plan  had 
been  completed.   After  three  sessions  at  the  Faculty  Club,  with 
Eugene  Lee  presiding,  Knox  had  to  proceed  with  AB  220  under  the 
burden  of  a  divided  group  of  supporters  and  with  covert  and,  in  some 
instances,  open  opposition  from  organized  conservationists. 

At  one  time,  Tom  Willoughby  suggested  that  a  self-destruct 
provision  be  included  so  that  after  the  regional  agency  had  prepared 
a  plan,  the  legislature  could  review  it  and  then  decide  whether  the 
agency  should  be  continued.   Someone  else,  Kirkwood  perhaps,  suggested 
a  referendum  on  continuance  of  the  agency  after  it  had  developed  a 
regional  plan.   This  was  essentially  how  BCDC  developed  the  bay  plan, 
as  a  temporary  body.   Then  the  legislature  adopted  the  plan  and 
made  BCDC  a  permanent  agency. 

As  I  look  back  on  the  history  of  the  Knox  bills,  I  wish  very 
much  that  this  procedure  had  been  followed.   More  time  would  have 
been  bought  for  compromising  and  it  would  have  been  moot  interesting 
to  see  how  the  electorate  would  have  reacted  to  a  plan  and  a  regional 
planning  agency  instead  of  an  idea  and  a  proposal. 

[end  of  insert] 

To  go  back  even  earlier,  I  think  that  some  of  the  ideas  considered 
by  the  Goals  and  Organization  of  ABAC  came  from  the  discussion  of  the 
Berkeley  Citizens  Advisory  Committee  on  Home  Rule  and  Metropolitan 
Problems.   At  that  time,  Jack  Kent  was  a  member  of  the  [Berkeley] 
council  and  I  suspect  that  the  Berkeley  committee  was  his  idea  unless 
it  came  from  John  Phillips  who  was  the  city  manager. 
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Jones:   By  the  way,  it's  too  bad  that  we  can't  interview  John  Phillips  who 
is  now  retired  from  being  city  manager  at  Pasadena.   He  was  city 
manager,  of  course,  when  Mayor  [Claude]  Hutchison  played  such  a  central 
role  in  the  creation  of  ABAC.   The  city  manager's  office  provided 
the  staff  work  for  bringing  ABAC  together. 

Phillips  was  helped  by  two  young  assistants  who  have  played 
important  roles  in  local  and  regional  matters  during  the  past  two 
decades:   James  M.  Fales,  who  has  been  city  manager  of  Redwood  City 
since  the  early  1970s  and  Berkeley's  planning  director,  James  A. 
Barnes.   In  1967  Barnes  became  the  first  executive  director  of 
the  Sacramento  Area  Council  of  Governments.   He  has  just  retired 
from  that  job. 

Chall:   I  understand  you  have  some  differences  of  opinion  with  Jack  Kent  and 
yet  it  seems  as  if  the  two  of  you  have  been  functioning  in  close 
coordination  and  cooperation  with  one  another  for  some  time. 

Jones:   I  just  don" t  really  know  where  Jack  stands  on  a  regional  agency  and 

the  kind  of  regional  agency  he  desires.   I  think  he  would  not  object 
to  having  a  very  strong  special  purpose  agency  doing  whatever  he 
wants  done,  such  as  protection  of  agricultural  lands  now,  BCDC  at  the 
time,  and  so  on.   But  to  have  a  general  multiple-purpose  agency  that 
has  authority  over  local  governments,  I  think  he  would  be  opposed  to 
that. 

Chall:   Are  you  in  favor  of  a  multiple-purpose  agency  with  some  control  over 
local  governments? 

Jones:   I  am  in  favor  of  AB  2040  with  fifty-fifty  membership.   Exactly  what 
Jack  means  by  home  rule  I  don't  understand.   He  often  says  that  the 
feds  and  the  state  people,  especially  the  feds,  should  stay  out  of 
the  Bay  Area.   I  feel  very  strongly  that  I'm  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  and  it's  my  government  as  much  as  the  city  of  Berkeley  is  my 
government.   So  that  what  seems  to  me  is  necessary  now  is  to  get 
all  of  these  governments  working  together  in  the  metropolitan  area. 
Maybe  he  doesn't  see  it  that  way. 


Meshing 


Chall:  What  opinion  do  you  have  about  comprehensive  state  planning? 

Jones:   I  am  in  favor  of  everybody  doing  comprehensive  planning  and  then 

meshing  them  together,  and  meshing  them  together  through  bargaining, 
through  consultation,  through  give  and  take.   It  seems  to  me  there  is 


*See  interview  with  T.J.  Kent,  Jr.,  in  this  volume. 
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Jones:   a  national  interest  in  clean  water.   There  are  state  interests  in 

clean  water.   There  are  local  interests,  and  it  seems  to  me  there  is 
a  regional  interest  in  that  kind  of  thing.   These  four  interests 
should  somehow  mesh;  be  made  to  mesh. 


Chall : 


Jones : 


Chall : 

Jones : 
Chall : 
Jones : 
Chall : 
Jones : 


Be  made  to  mesh?   Does  that  mean  there  is  control  somewhere? 
to  be  sure  that  the  plan  is  implemented? 


Who  is 


It's  going  to  have  to  be  done  in  any  number  of  ways.   Many  of  these 
plans  can  be  implemented  just  by  setting  up  facilities  and  some  kind 
of  operating  procedure  to  carry  them  out.   The  treatment  of  water 
waste,  for  instance. 

But  some  governmental  agency  of  cities  or  counties  or  some  industries 
might  be  required  to  change  their  methods  of  operation. 

Sure. 

That  is  control,  I'm  sure. 

That  is  control. 

But  you  would  be  in  favor  of  that? 

Yes,  I  am  in  favor  of  it  and  I  think  that  many  of  these  regulations 
are  going  to  have  to  be  made  by  the  national  and  state  governments 
and  I  am  in  favor  of  that.   But  I  think  local  governments  should  be 
involved.   They  should  be  involved  in  deciding  what  the  federal 
government  will  do.   Sometimes  they  will  lose,  sometimes  they  will 
win.   Sometimes  I  think  they  should  lose  and  sometimes  1  think  they 
should  win,  but  it  seems  to  me  they  ought  to  be  involved. 

When  they  lose,  they  are  being  "controlled"  by  those  who  win, 
but  in  the  kind  of  inter-organizational  policy  making  that  I  see  as 
desirable,  winners  and  losers  will  change  positions  often  enough  to 
keep  any  single  actor  from  controlling  all  the  time. 


California  Tomorrow's  Plans 


Chall:   What  is  your  opinion  then  of  California  Tomorrow's  plans  which  were 

strong,  both  the  state  comprehensive  plan  and  the  regional  government 
plan.   Did  you  have  any  opinions  about  those  when  they  were  coming 
out?  Do  you  now? 

Jones:   No,  my  only  concern  was  that  they  were  busy  putting  together  that 

plan  and  not  out  supporting  AB  2040  very,  very  strongly.   As  far  as 
I  know  they  never  came  out  and  pushed  any  one  of  these  things  and  it 
would  have  helped.   It  would  have  helped  if  they  had. 
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Chall:   They  did  not,  that  is  correct.   They  are  an  educational  organization, 
dues  are  tax  deductible,  and  as  such  they  could  not  lobby  for  or 
against  legislation. 

Jones:   They  didn't  have  to  testify,  but  they  could  certainly  have  supported 
it  in  their  journal.   I  think  it  functioned  as  a  kind  of  diversion. 
It  was  a  kind  of  a  pure  plan,  so  the  Sierra  Club  could  go  along  with 
that  and  supported  that  kind  of  division  within  the  Bay  Area.   If 
they  had  been  able  to  get  it  enacted  into  legislation,  I  would  have 
been  delighted. 

Chall:   Even  though  it  has  some  rather  strong  authoritarian  ring  to  it? 

Jones:   Yes,  I  think  cities  and  counties  and  individuals  and  corporations 
have  a  way  of  cutting  down  some  of  this  strong,  authoritative — 

Chall:   So  you  had  no  objection  to  the  plan  as  such.   It  was  just  that  they 
did  not  get  out  and  work  for  the  other  ones  that — 

Jones:   The  Knox  bills  had  a  chance  of  being  enacted  at  the  time.   Now,  I 
don't  want  to  be  committed  to  every  aspect  of  the  plan  because  I 
would  have  to  go  back  and  look  at  it  again.   I  think  there  was 
absolutely  no  chance  of  getting  their  plan  put  into  legislation. 
The  Knox  bills  had  a  better  chance  of  becoming  law  than  the  California 
Tomorrow  plan. 

Chall:   The  organization  itself,  do  you  think  that  their  publications, 

California,  Going,  Going. . .  and  the  Phantom  Cities  of  California  helped 
with  the  public  understanding  of  some  of  the  issues? 

Jones:   Yes,  I  don't  think  there  is  any  doubt  of  that. 


The  League  of  California  Cities 


Chall:   You  were  consultant  to  the  League  of  California  Cities  for  a  year. 
[1966]   Did  you  feel  that  you  had  any  influence  in  bringing  them 
along? 

Jones:   This  was  essentially  the  same  time  that  I  was  working  with  ABAC  and 
it  was  a  period  of  time  when  league  officials  themselves  were  kind 
of  pro-regional.   So  I  can't  say  that  I  had  very  much  to  do  with  it. 
I  didn't  play  a  very  important  role  with  them.   I  just  filled  in 
for  Eugene  Lee  who  had  been  for  a  number  of  years  and  is  now  back 
again,  the  chief  consultant  to  the  league's  Committee  on  the  Future. 
He  was  on  leave  and  I  just  filled  in  for  a  year.   But  during  that 
year,  the  committee  took  a  fairly  strong  stand  on  behalf  of  regional 
collaboration  and  regional  planning. 
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Chall:   The  League  of  California  Cities  was  ultimately  in  favor  of  a  govern 
ing  board  of  a  regional  agency  that  was  primarily  made  up  of  constit 
uent  units .  What  did  that  mean? 

Jones:   That  was  interpreted  primarily  to  mean  fifty/fifty  or  fifty-one/ 

forty-nine.   (By  "fifty/fifty,"  I  mean  a  governing  body  with  50  per 
cent  of  the  members  representing  cities  and  counties  and  50  percent 
directly  elected.)   Fifty-one/forty-nine  is  what  I  think  they  would 
have  said,  but  if  it  slips  to  fifty/ fifty  they  wouldn't  be  bothered 
at  that  time.   So  that  language  was  very  important  and  I  am  sure 
Knox  understood  what  it  meant. 

Chall:   But  the  County  Supervisors  Association  has  not  come  around  to 
the  concept  of  primarily — ? 

Jones:   No.   Do  you  want  to  shut  that  for  a  moment?   [checks  papers]   At 

the  time  of  AB  2040,  the  league  was  supportive  of  ABAG's  fifty/fifty 
and  the  supervisors  were  not.   They  opposed  AB  2040  and  I  suspected 
it  was  Southern  California  and  the  rural  counties  that  were  influential 
in  that  decision. 

Chall:   Has  the  league  been  different  under  Mr.  [Don]  Benninghoven  than  it 

was  under  Carpenter  as  far  as  their  attitudes  on  regional  government? 

Jones:   I  don't  think  so  except  that  the  whole  issue  has  now  dropped  off  of 
center  stage. 

Chall:   Other  legislators  took  up  environmental  matters  about  the  time  that 
Knox  finished.   Paul  Priolo. 

Jones:   I  don't  recall  Priolo 's  bills.   What  were  they  about? 

Chall:  I  think  that  they  dealt  with  the  environment  and  a  proposal  for  a 
strong  state  agency  with  planning  and  regulatory  powers  over  land 
use.* 

Jones:  There  were  a  number  of  other  bills,  a  number  of  other  groups  that 
might  have  come  to  the  same — 

Chall:   Edwin  Z'berg  had  some  bills  in  there. 


*Jud  Clark  and  Lance  Olson,  "1974  Legislature:   Who  Controls  the 
Land,"  California  Journal,  November,  1973,  pp.  382-384. 
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Jones:   That's  right,  Z'berg,  and  then  Charles  Warren  who  followed  him  and 
so  on.   It  is  significant  that  Tom  Willoughby  went  over  to  that 
committee  on  land  use.   [assembly  Committee  on  Land  Use  and  Planning] 
Z1 berg's  death  might  have  made  a  difference,  but  there  are  all  of 
these  ifs. 

Chall:   Yes,  his  plans  were  so  different  in  terms  of  organization. 

Jones:   The  state  would  have  played  a  much  more  important  role  in  all  of  his 
plans  than  would  have  been  true  under  the  Knox  bills  and  they  would 
have  been  statewide.   Knox's  bills  were  Bay  Area  bills. 


Governor  Ronald  Reagan's  Task  Force  on  Local  Government 


Chall:   Were  you  surprised  by  the  conclusions  of  Reagan's  Task  Force  on 
Local  Government?   Did  you  pay  much  attention  to  that? 

Jones:   I  was  not  surprised  when  I  found  out  whom  they  used  as  consultants. 
The  Ostroms,  Vincent  and  Elinor,  and  especially  [William]  Niskanen, 
who  at  that  time  was  teaching  in  the  School  of  Public  Policy  here, 
and  then  went  on  to  become  the  vice-president  for  Ford  Motor 
Company,  and  is  now  a  member  of  Reagan's  Council  of  Economic  Advisors, 

Chall:   What  was  the  stand  of  the  Ostroms  and  Mr.  Niskanen? 


Jones:   It  is  that  ultimate  responsibility  for  deciding  what  will  be  produced 
and  distributed  by  public  bodies  should  rest  with  the  individual  as 
a  consumer  in  the  same  way  that  he  as  a  consumer  decides  what  private 
corporations  are  going  to  make.   In  the  private  market  he  does  it 
through  the  price  system.   If  he  buys  something,  then  it  will  be 
made.   If  he  doesn't  buy  it,  they  will  stop  making  it — that  kind  of 
thing. 

Now,  you  don't  have  the  price  system  in  a  public  body.   So  you 
have  to  use  some  substitutes.   One  substitute,  of  course,  is  the 
vote.   You  vote  people  out  whom  you  dislike  and  you  vote  to  keep 
people  whom  you  do  like,  but  that  is  an  imperfect  substitute  for  the 
price  system. 

Another  substitute  for  the  price  system,  however,  would  be  the 
ability  of  the  individual  to  just  get  up  and  leave  a  place  that  he 
doesn't  like  to  live  in  because  of  its  life  style  or  particular 
package  of  services  and  costs  and  go  to  another.   Therefore,  it  is 
desirable  to  have  a  large  number  of  units  of  government,  each 
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Jones:  independent  and  autonomous,  so  that  people  can  make  an  effective 
choice  among  communities.  If  you  don't  like  living  in  Berkeley, 
you  get  up  and  move  over  to  Lafayette. 

Now,  therefore,  it  is  desirable  to  have  a  multitude  of  units  of 
local  government,  and  any  effort  that  is  made  to  increase  the  size 
of  local  governments,  through  annexation,  or  through  consolidation, 
or  through  the  creation  of  regional  governments  through  which  you 
reduce  some  of  the  autonomy  of  these  local  governments — all  of  that 
is  undesirable.   Public  choice  is  very  strong  in  the  Reagan  adminis 
tration  now. 

The  director  of  Governor  Reagan's  task  force,  Bob  Hawkins,  has 
just  recently  been  appointed  to  the  Advisory  Commission  on  Inter 
governmental  Relations.   I'm  not  exactly  surprised  to  see  this  happen 
despite  the  fact  that  the  Reagan  administration  did  not  receive  the 
Hawkins  report  with  pleasure. 

This  whole  thing  started  at  a  prayer  breakfast,  I  think,  when 
Governor  Reagan  was  talking  about  cutting  the  cost  of  government 
and  the  only  way  to  do  it,  he  said,  would  be  to  consolidate  cities 
and  counties,  to  make  them  larger,  and  he  appointed  the  task  force. 
The  task  force  came  in  with  recommendations  exactly  contrary  to  that . 

Chall:   A  most  interesting  development. 

Jones:   I  am  sure  [Edwin]  Meese  went  to  work  to  see  what  he  could  save  out  of 
it  and  decided  he  could  save  nothing  and  threw  it  out.   So  nothing 
was  done  when  Reagan  was  governor,  and  yet  Hawkins  has  now  moved  in 
and  I  think  that  he  is  now  influential,  influential  in  a  number  of 
ways.   One,  he  is  on  the  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations  and  will  probably  play  a  leading  role  in  reorienting  it  to 
the  new  Reagan  federalism.   I  suspect  that  he  is  close  to  people 
like  Martin  Anderson  in  the  White  House,  who  came  from  the  Hoover 
Institution.   All  of  it  is  oriented  toward  small,  non-regulatory 
government. 

Chall:   Isn't  that  an  interesting  development  after  all  of  these  years? 

Jones:   I  might  expect  now  that,  through  Hawkins  and  Anderson  and  a  few 

other  people  like  that,  maybe  the  so-called  public  choice  school  of 
political  economy,  that  is  the  Ostroms,  will  come  into  their  glory.* 


*Professor  Jones  requested  the  task  force  to  consider  "regional 
organization  of  local  government  "  in  its  inquiry.   "Regionalism 
and  Local  Government,"  a  statement  presented  to  the  Council  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations,  March  16,  1973.   (mimeographed) 
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The  Change  in  Viewpoints  on  Metropolitan  Governance 


Chall:   In  the  few  minutes  that  we  have  remaining,  I  wanted  to  see  whether  we 
could  sort  of  sum  up  some  of  your  ideas  on  metropolitan  governance. 
Have  you  changed?  What  have  been  your  points  of  view  on  metropolitan 
organization  over  the  years  since  you  wrote  your  book? 

Jones:   Although  I  find  that  I  said  things  in  my  book  that  would  give  me  an 
out,  I  essentially  came  down  on  the  side  of  consolidation,  and  I 
now  don't  any  longer  believe  that  that  is  the  way  to  go. 

Chall:   That  was  total  consolidation? 

Jones:   Total  city-county  consolidation.   Or  the  creation  of  a  new  level 

of  metropolitan  government  with  directly  elected  members  of  the  board 
with  no  formal  participation  of  city  and  county  officials  in  that. 
1  now  look  forward  to  some  kind  of  association  or  federation  of  the 
units  of  government — local,  state,  and  federal — responsible  for 
governing  certain  aspects  of  the  metropolis.   My  concern  now  is  to 
try  to  find  some  organizational  device  for  that.   So  I  think  there 
are  many  things  that  the  Ostroms  and  the  Hawkins  and  so  on  say  that 
are  true.   I  would  rather  be  a  citizen  of  Berkeley  than  to  be  a 
citizen  of  a  consolidated  Berkeley  and  Oakland.   I  am  sure  there 
are  people  in  Albany  that  would  rather  be  in  Albany  than  in  a 
consolidated  city  of  Berkeley  and  Albany.   I  don't  know  why  that 
isn't  all  right,  provided  that  with  respect  to  those  things  that 
affect  people  outside  your  locality,  you  participate  in  helping  to 
solve  them.   I  think  we  can  devise  ways  of  doing  it.   It  won't  be 
neat  and  easy,  but  I  think  they  will  be  much  more  meaningful. 

I  am  also  much  more  strongly  in  favor  of  some  form  of  neighbor 
hood  organization  with  formal  linkages  between  the  neighborhoods  and 
city  government  and  between  city/county  governments  and  a  limited 
regional  government.   I've  concluded  that  most  of  our  suburban 
communities  are,  in  effect,  small  neighborhood  governments. 

In  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  the  median  size  of  municipalities 
is  about  a  thousand.   That  means  that  half  of  the  municipalities  in 
the  United  States  have  populations  that  are  less  than  a  thousand. 
Now  if  that  isn't  a  neighborhood,  I  don't  know  what  a  neighborhood  is. 
The  median  size  of  municipalities  in  metropolitan  areas  is  abot't 
2,500.   That  is  still  very  small.   Now,  all  of  those  small  municipal 
ities  in  metropolitan  areas  are  suburbs.   They  are  not  central 
cities,  of  course,  or  they  wouldn't  be  that  small.   So  we  are  in  a 
situation  in  which  we  have,  in  effect,  neighborhood  governments 
everywhere  except  in  the  big  central  city  and  a  few  of  the  larger 
suburbs . 
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Jones:   Now,  this  it  seems  to  me,  is  essentially  the  position  the  Ostroms 
have  reached.   But  I  disagree  with  some  of  their  reasons  for  pre 
ferring  a  multitude  of  small  governments.   I  don't  think  it  is  easy 
for  some  people  to  move,  what  they  call  voting  with  one's  feet — you 
just  get  up  and  move  and  by  doing  so  you  vote  against  the  place  you 
are  leaving  and  for  the  place  you  are  moving  into.   But  the  poor 
people  can't  do  that. 

Furthermore,  especially  now  with  multiple  workers  in  each 
family,  a  convenient  place  for  one  person  to  live  will  be  an  incon 
venient  place  for  the  other  worker.   There  are,  however,  many  advan 
tages  in  relatively  small  governments. 

Chall:   How  do  you  see  that  taking  shape?   I  am  thinking  of  Union  City, 
Fremont,  Novato. 

Jones:   Of  course,  Fremont  is  going  to  be  a  big  city. 
Chall:   I  know,  it  was  set  up  to  be  a  big  city. 

Jones:   It  was  set  up  to  be  a  big  city  and  Union  City  pulled  out  because 
they  didn't  want  to  be  a  part  of  that  big  city  of  Fremont. 

Chall:  Where  would  they  fit  in — regionally? 

Jones:  Cities  and  counties  will  be  allowed  to  control  almost  everything 
except  things  like  water  pollution,  solid  waste  disposal,  air 
pollution  and  so  on.   The  fact  that  we  have  air  pollution  and  that 
it  has  to  be  handled  regionwide  is  no  reason  for  not  having  a  Union 
City.   On  the  other  hand,  Union  City  shouldn't  be  able  to  poison  the 
bay. 

Chall:   What  do  you  mean  by  neighborhood?  You  would  call  Union  City  a 
neighborhood? 

Jones:   Yes,  I  would.   Union  City  had  40,000  inhabitants  in  1980 — much  larger 
than  the  median  for  metropolitan  areas  in  the  United  States. 
Relatively,  when  you  compare  it  to  a  city  of  the  size  of  San  Francisco 
or  of  Oakland  or  what  Fremont  is  going  to  be,  it's  kind  of  a  neighbor 
hood.   By  the  way,  when  I  spoke  of  how  small  municipalities  are,  this 
doesn't  apply  to  the  Bay  Area  because  the  median  size  of  municipalities 
here  is  close  to  23,000.   Only  two  municipalities,  Colma  and  Belvedere, 
have  populations  of  fewer  than  2,500.   We  don't  have  very  many  small 
ones — fifteen  under  5,000,  only  twenty  under  10,000. 

But  the  point  I  am  trying  to  make  is  that  I  think  we  can  have 
small  units  of  government  for  some  purposes  if  we  have  large  units 
of  government  for  other  purposes.  I  think  it  is  desirable  to 
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Jones:   constitute  the  larger  government  through  some  kind  of  federation  of 
the  smaller  units,  so  that,  as  in  the  United  States  Constitution 
there  are  some  things  that  the  national  government  does  that  the 
states  cannot  do  and  there  are  some  things  that  the  national  govern 
ment  does  not  do  that  the  states  can  do.   There  are  some  things  that 
both  of  them  do,  and  some  that  neither  is  supposed  to  do.   You  could 
have  that  kind  of  situation.   That's  one  of  the  reasons  I  have  been 
attracted  to  ABAC,  especially  when  I  see  it  in  the  light  of  the 
possibilities  of  an  AB  2040. 

Chall:   So  it  is  kind  of  an  ABAC  plan  with  some  authority,  some  defined 
authority. 

Jones :   Some  authority  and  with  some  representation  of  non-governmental 

interests;  hence,  the  fifty-fifty.  I  feel  just  as  strongly  that  it 
is  as  desirable  to  have  some  non-governmental  interests  represented 
directly  on  the  board  as  it  is  to  have  the  local  governments  on  it. 

Chall:   How  do  you  fit  in  say  the  state  or  the  federal  bureaucracy?   I 

know  that  you  have  wanted  them  to  fit  in.   If  a  person  represents 
the  San  Francisco  Water  Quality  Control  District,  and  he  or  she  is 
representing  and  responsible  to  the  regional  board  and  ultimately  the 
state  board,  if  they  have  votes  in  ABAC,  how  does  that  work? 

Jones:   Of  course,  if  you  have  a  large  number  of  municipalities,  they  can  out 
vote  the  agency  representatives  unless  you  have  some  kind  of  a 
weighted  voting  system.   It  isn't  a  matter  of  voting,  I  think.   It's 
just  a  matter  of  their  saying,  "We  are  going  to  come  in  and  try  to 
push  our  interests  and  we  know  that  you  are  going  to  try  to  push  your 
interests  and  we  are  going  to  come  up  with  a  joint  plan  in  which 
both  has  to  give  and  both  is  able  to — " 

Chall:   You  want  them  to  get  to  the  discussions  and  planning  in  the  earliest 
stages. 

Jones:  I  think  it's  going  to  be  very  difficult  to  do  it  this  way,  but  the 
alternative  choice  is  an  organization  that  is  authoritative  and  in 
which  you  have  no  possibility  of  influencing  them. 

Chall:   In  your  article  in  the  International  Handbook  on  Local  Government 

Reorganization , *  your  last  sentence  is  that  "metropolitan  governments 
have  not  been  very  successful  in  directly  involving  the  urban  popula- 


*Victor  Jones  and  Patrick  O'Donnell,  "Metropolitan  Areas,"  in 
Donald  C.  Rowat  (ed.),  International  Handbook  on  Local  Government 
Reorganization  (Westport:   Greenwood  Press,  1980),  pp.  539-553. 
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Chall:   tions  in  the  governments  of  large  cities  and  at  last  it  is  becoming 
clear  that  metropolitan  reorganization  alone  cannot  eliminate  the 
most  serious  underlying  problems  that  plague  the  metropolitan  areas." 

Jones:   By  that  statement — the  last  part  of  the  statement — I  mean  that  even 
if  you  have  a  single  metropolitan  government,  you  will  still  have  to 
deal  with  the  state  and  the  federal  government.   They  are  going  to  be 
operating  within  the  same  metropolitan  area. 

Chall:   I  thought  you  might  have  been  talking  about  the  problems  of  employment, 
race  relations,  all  of  that. 

Jones:   Yes,  that's  right,  the  federal  government  and  the  state.   It  is  more 
likely  to  be  the  federal  government,  even  under  Reagan,  that  will  be 
dealing  with  employment,  housing,  and  things  like  that.   You  are 
still  going  to  have  to  engage  in  intergovernmental  relations  in  order 
to  govern  the  metropolis;  there  will  be  differences  among  these  three 
levels,  and  they  have  got  to  be  resolved  in  some  way  or  other.   In 
1942,  it  just  appeared  so  easy.   You  just  get  a  single  government 
for  the  metropolis  and  you  wouldn't  have  all  of  this  noise.   But  now 
I  have  come  to  value  that  kind  of  noise  much  more  than  I  did  then. 

There  are  two  fairly  recent  things  which  I  don't  think  I  have 
given  you.   One  was  a  speech  I  gave  at  the  University  of  British 
Columbia  in  Vancouver  and  the  other,  which  is  essentially  the  same 
but  with  some  slight  modifications,  I  gave  at  the  San  Diego  chapter 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Planners.   Holly  O'Konski  also  spoke  at 
the  San  Diego  meeting.*  In  this  I  tried  to  explain  how  I  moved  from 
supporting  a  unitary  to  a  federated  form  of  metropolitan  government. 
I  can  get  copies  of  that  if  you  want  them  now.   I  keep  loading 
you  down  with  things . 

Chall:   It  might  be  worthwhile  to  put  portions  of  them  in  sort  of  an  appendix. 

In  1962,  you  were  concerned  that  with  an  organization  like  ABAC, 
"the  danger  is  not  that  the  forum  will  raise  conflicts  but  that  the 
organization  will  be  used  to  avoid  or  tone  down  conflicts."** 


*"A  Comparative  View:   From  Metropolitan  Government  to  Metropolitan 
Governance,"  Managing  Urban  Settlements :   Can  Our  Governmental 
Structure  Cope?   (Centre  for  Human  Settlements,  University  of 
British  Columbia,  1979),  pp.  23-39. 

"Creation  and  Evolution  of  Regional  Councils,"  The  Future  of  Regional 
Government   (San  Diego  Section  American  Planning  Association  and  San 
Diego  County  League  of  Women  Voters,  1979),  pp.  19-32. 

**Victor  Jones,  "Cooperation  Pattern,"  in  National  Civic  Review, 
June,  1962,  pp.  302-308. 
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Jones: 


Chall : 


Jones : 

Chall : 
Jones : 


It  is  still  a  danger, 
as  a  matter  of  fact. 


It  is  a  danger  in  any  kind  of  an  organization, 


In  this  same  article  you  write  that  "voluntary  metropolitan  association 
of  local  governments  is  important. .. that  it  appears  to  be  a  necessary 
and  viable  first  stage  of  the  emergent  federalism  of  metropolitan 
communities . " 

That  is  what  I  have  been  talking  about.   I  don't  know  anything  else 
that  is  available.   That's  one  reason. 

Other  than  just  taking  control? 

No,  I  don't  think  we  can  take  control.   Politically,  you  can't  get 
it.   So  a  very  good  reason  for  not  going  after  a  single  metropolitan 
government  is  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  it,  just  about  im 
possible  to  get  it.   So  if  you  can't  see  it,  you  might  go  after 
something  else. 


Ongoing  Studies  in  Canada,  Mexico,  and  Europe 


[inserted  question  and  answer] 

Chall:   What  work  are  you  doing  in  Mexico  and  other  parts  of  the  world — ongoing 
studies  of  regional  governance  in  metropolitan  areas? 

Jones:   I  have  a  small  grant  from  the  Ontario  Ministry  of  Municipal  Affairs 
and  Housing  to  compare  Canadian  and  American  approaches  to  governing 
metropolitan  areas.   I  shall  report  to  them  this  summer.   However,  I 
hope  to  continue  work  on  the  subject,  ultimately  expanding  it  into  a 
comparison  of  the  structure  and  processes  of  governing  metropolitan 
areas  throughout  the  world.   Sometime  down  the  line,  Stan  Scott  will 
join  me  and  perhaps  we  can  do  an  overview  volume  for  the  IGS-IGS  Lane 
series.*  Three  volumes  have  been  published  by  the  University  of 
California  Press — London,  Toronto,  and  Stockholm.   The  New  York 
volume  will  be  available  soon.   Two  others  are  being  published — 
Winnipeg  and  Montreal.   Indianapolis  is  almost  ready  for  submission 
to  the  pr^ss. 

For  each  of  these  volumes,  Stan  Scott  and  I  as  co-editors  write 
an  extensive  preface-essay.  At  the  very  least,  we  should  be  able  to 
do  something  with  a  collection  of  the  prefaces. 

Let  me  emphasize  again  that  in  all  of  this  I  am  interested  not 
just  in  a  metropolitan  government  but  in  all  the  actors — personal  and 
institutional,  public,  private,  and  mixed — involved  in  the  governance 
of  the  metropolis. 


*See  interview  with  Stanley  Scott,  in  this  volume. 
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Jones:   Since  retiring  from  full-time  teaching,  I  have  had  several  opportunities 
to  visit  metropolitan  areas  here  and  abroad.   I  will  visit  Tokyo, 
Madrid  and  Barcelona  this  year  and  Rome,  Berlin  and  Sao  Paulo  next 
year.    Not  only  am  I  able  to  pick  up  material — much  in  English — for 
the  IGS  library  but  I  have  the  opportunity  to  talk  with  public 
officials,  professors,  and  other  knowledgeable  people. 

My  most  intensive  research  will  continue  to  be  on  the  Bay  Area, 
in  collaboration  with  Stan  Scott,  Eugene  Lee,  Ora  Huth,  and  Harriet 
Nathan.   But  thanks  to  the  National  Association  of  Regional  Councils 
(known  affectionately  as  NARC — to  the  delight  of  students)  and  other 
PIGS  (as  other  public  interest  groups  of  state  and  local  officials 
are  also  affectionately  called) ,  I  have  been  able  to  do  field  research 
in  all  metropolitan  areas  from  Denver  west. 

My  most  intensive  work  abroad  will,  of  course,  be  in  Canada  and 
our  other  neighbor — Mexico.   The  southwest  is  interlocked  with  Mexico 
in  many  ways.   We  already  have  two  huge  metropolises  spanning  both 
sides  of  the  border  at  El  Paso — Ciudad  Juarez  and  at  San  Diego — 
Tijuana,  in  addition  to  many  smaller  international  settlements  all 
the  way  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande.   Furthermore,  the  Mexico  City 
metropolitan  area  now  has  a  population  of  over  fifteen  million  and 
will  have  by  the  year  2000  around  twice  that  number  of  inhabitants. 

[end  of  insert] 

Chall:   I  think  we've  covered  as  much  as  we  can  cover,  but  you  have  a  few 

minutes  time  here  on  the  tape.   You  can  sum  up  anything  you  want  to 
say  now.  You've  got  the  floor. 

Jones:  I'm  too  tired.  Aren't  you  tired  too?  Maybe  sometime  after  you  have 
done  all  of  the  interviews,  you  might  give  each  of  us  a  half  hour  of 
rebuttal  time! 

Chall:   It's  been  a  learning  experience  for  me,  I'll  tell  you  that. 


Transcribers:   Matthew  Schneider  and  Michelle  Stafford 
Final  Typist:   Marie  Herold 
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INTERVIEW  HISTORY 


In  November,  1982,  Stanley  Scott  will  celebrate  thirty-five  years  on  the 
staff  of  the  Institute  of  Governmental  Studies.   Within  that  span  of  time  he 
has  moved  up  from  his  first  position  as  a  public  administration  analyst  to 
that  of  assistant  director  of  the  institute,  taking  on  the  responsibilities 
of  chief  editor  and  research  director. 

At  the  time  he  came  to  Berkeley  with  a  master's  degree  in  political 
science  from  the  University  of  Chicago,  the  institute,  then  known  as  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Administration,  was  under  the  direction  of  Samuel  C.  May. 
It  was  May's  goal  during  the  years  he  led  the  bureau  (1921-1955)  to  develop 
the  field  and  profession  of  public  administration  in  California.   Under  its 
later  directors,  notably  Dwight  Waldo  and  Eugene  Lee,  this  goal  has  changed 
to  more  emphasis  on  the  study  of  public  policy  issues. 

How  Stanley  Scott  has  carried  out  his  research,  writing,  convening, 
brainstorming,  and  administrative  duties  in  the  Institute  of  Governmental 
Studies  during  these  past  thirty-five  years,  and  in  what  ways  he  has  linked 
his  career  to  the  complex  public  policy  issues  encapsulated  in  the  simple 
phrase  local  government,  is  the  subject  of  this  oral  history. 

Prior  to  his  arrival  in  Berkeley  in  1947  Scott's  career  was  not  fixed 
in  any  particiular  direction.   He  grew  up  on  the  family  farm — some  2000 
acres  in  grain  and  cotton — in  Hart,  Texas.   Quite  likely  he  would  have  stayed 
on  the  farm  since  it  was  a  life  he  was  accustomed  to,  and  since  he  found 
school  boring,  except  that  he  was  stricken  with  a  severe  case  of  polio  while 
in  high  school,  and  farming  did  not  appear  to  be  the  proper  course  for  his 
future.   He  decided  to  go  to  college.   While  at  Texas  Technological  University 
in  Lubbock,  school  and  learning  became  for  him,  for  the  first  time,  an 
exciting  venture.   Following  graduation  with  a  major  in  chemistry,  Scott 
went  home  for  a  few  years  during  World  War  II  to  help  his  father  on  the  farm. 
Then  he  enrolled  at  the  University  of  Chicago  in  the  graduate  program  in 
chemistry.   But,  as  he  has  vividly  expressed  it  in  his  oral  history  the 
stimulating  atmosphere  at  the  university  was  mindboggling  to  the  youth  who 
had  never  been  out  of  the  Texas  Panhandle.   After  sampling  a  broad  array  of 
subjects  in  many  departments  he  concluded  that  he  preferred  the  social 
studies  to  chemistry  and  he  switched  his  major  to  political  science.   In  1947, 
master's  degree  in  hand,  he  came  to  Berkeley  and  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Administration.   His  career,  unexpectedly,  was  established. 

In  1951  he  began  a  continuing  collaboration  with  his  colleague  John  Bollens 
on  what  was  eventually  to  become  the  well-known  text,  State  and  Local  Government 
in  California,  now  (as  California  Government  and  Politics)  in  its  seventh 
edition.   A  perusal  of  his  eleven-page  list  of  publications  shows  interest 
in  a  broad  range  of  topics ,  much  of  it  involving  issues  pertaining  to  local 
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and  regional  government.   Some  suggestions  in  a  report  on  solutions  to  hap 
hazard  annexations  and  incorporations  were  retained  in  the  language  of  the 
Local  Agency  Formation  Commission  Act.   One  of  the  earliest  reports  on  Bay 
Area  regional  organization  was  written  in  1954  to  assist  the  Assembly  Committee 
on  Planning,  Conservation,  and  Public  Works  at  the  time  the  members  were  try 
ing  to  draft  an  acceptable  plan  for  the  Bay  Area  Air  Pollution  Control  District. 
Throughout  the  sixties  and  seventies  he  continued  to  put  forward  studies 
concerned  with  Bay  Area  governance  on  such  topics  as  public  transportation, 
bay  conservation  and  development,  coastal  planning,  as  well  as  several 
alternate  ways  to  organize  the  nine-county  Bay  Area  into  a  regional  entity. 
Today  his  efforts  are  concentrated  more  on  seismic  safety,  and  collaboration 
with  Victor  Jones  editing  major  studies  dealing  with  the  organization  of 
metropolitan  communities  in  North  America. 

Most  of  these  publications  were  written  with  the  hope  that  they  would 
assist  policymakers  in  the  legislature,  in  study  commissions,  in  the  admin 
istration,  and  even  in  grass-roots  organizations  to  understand  the  many 
complicated  aspects  of  an  issue  and  the  various  viewpoints  held  by  those  who 
would  be  affected  by  one  or  another  of  the  possible  decisions.  While  they 
undoubtedly  fulfilled  this  aim  at  the  time  they  were  published,  they  have  so 
thoroughly  documented  the  background  of  each  subject,  delineated  the  many 
fragments,  and  the  arguments  pro  and  con,  that  they  now  provide  invaluable 
source  material  for  research. 

There  is  a  good  .reason  why  they  are  still  relevant.   Scott  insures  high 
quality  in  material  bearing  the  IGS  imprint  by  subjecting  a  draft  (his  own 
as  well  as  that  of  others)  to  extensive  editorial  and  peer  review.   This 
means  that  an  article,  whether  short  or  booklength,  will  be  reworked  several 
times  before  it  is  satisfactory  to  the  IGS  staff.   He  contends  that  this 
process  "is  essential  if  you're  going  to  get  good  policy  writing  which 
constitutes  an  art  form  of  its  own." 

Stan  Scott's  dedication  to  thorough  research,  his  ability  to  organize 
a  mass  of  material,  and  to  analyze  it  clearly  have,  through  the  years, 
brought  him  invitations  either  to  membership  on  legislative  and  administrative 
study  commissions,  or  to  serve  them  as  a  consultant.   He  was  a  member  of  the 
Bay  Area  Transportation  Study  Commission  from  1964  to  1969;  from  1966-1967  he 
was  consultant  to  the  Bay  Conservation  and  Development  Commission,  and  from 
1973-1975  consultant  to  the  California  Coastal  Zone  Conservation  Commission. 
The  two  major  publications  coming  out  of  these  latter  assignments  won  "most 
distinguished  research"  awards  given  by  the  Governmental  Research  Association. 

Today  Scott  is  chairman  of  the  state  Seismic  Safety  Commission,  having 
served  on  the  commission  since  its  founding  by  the  legislature  in  1975,  and 
on  the  joint  legislative  advisory  committee  on  seismic  safety  from  1970-1974. 
He  was  in  fact  highly  instrumental  in  the  development  of  the  legislature's 
interest  in  seismic  safety.   After  the  major  earthquake  in  Alaska  in  1964 
he  attended,  as  an  observer,  a  conference  of  engineers  and  scientists  meeting 
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in  San  Francisco  to  discuss  the  implications  of  such  an  earthquake  to  the 
Bay  Area.   When  he  realized  that  if  the  public  policy  aspects  of  earthquake 
safety  were  ignored,  no  amount  of  scientific  know-how  would  ever  be  trans 
lated  into  effective  legislation  and  implementation,  he  decided  to  move  into 
the  vacuum.   He  recruited  Karl  Steinbrugge  to  write  an  article  on  earthquake 
hazards  in  the  Bay  Area,  followed  that  with  an  article  of  his  own,  and  then 
organized  a  small  group  of  interested  persons  to  discuss  the  next  steps. 
Out  of  all  this,  with  the  support  of  state  Senator  Alfred  Alquist  and  his 
staff  and  after  considerably  more  study,  came,  ten  years  after  the  Alaska 
earthquake,  the  legislation  creating  the  California  Seismic  Safety  Commission. 
Among  its  achievements  is  the  one  requiring  that  seismic  safety  must  be  an 
element  in  local  plans. 

When  I  first  met  Stanley  Scott  on  June  12,  1981,  to  talk  about  the  oral 
history  project  he  said  that  he  preferred  the  role  of  advisor  to  that  of 
interviewee.   Since  he  had  been  selected  for  the  project  precisely  because 
of  his  long-term  significant  research  and  his  personal  activities  in  the 
field  of  local  and  regional  governance  and  land-use  planning,  this  was  not 
an  acceptable  alternative.  We  met  again  on  August  12  to  talk  in  more  detail 
about  his  experiences  and  to  put  them  into  some  framework  for  the  upcoming 
interview  sessions.   Prior  to  the  first  session  I  sent  ahead  an  outline  of 
topics  I  planned  to  cover;  Scott  also  prepared  an  agenda  of  items  he  wanted 
to  discuss. 

We  held  five  interview  sessions  between  September  4,  1981  and 
"February  4,  1982,  usually  late  on  Friday  afternoons  in  his  first-floor 
corner  office  in  the  Institute  of  Governmental  Studies. 

In  reviewing  his  transcript  Mr. .Scott  handled  it  as  he  does  all  of  his 
work  at  IGS.   To  insure  its  accuracy  and  its  relevance  to  research,  he  submitted 
it  to  broad  peer  review.   It  was  read  by  several  members  of  the  IGS  editorial 
staff  as  well  as  by  many  persons  outside  the  institute  who  had  participated 
in  the  events  discussed.   Their  recollections  and  comments  certainly  enrich 
this  history. 

Still,  neither  the  meticulous  care  in  its  initial  preparation,  nor  its 
editing  have  diminished  the  lively  style  in  which  Stanley  Scott  has  told  the 
story  of  his  years  of  personal  involvement  in  the  development  of  land-use 
planning  proposals  and  programs  in  California  and  the  Bay  Area.   One  gets 
the  impression  that  despite  the  long  hours  which  he  devotes  to  his  work, 
despite  the  many  vexing  problems  which  he  must  have  encountered  in  the  course 
of  the  years,  he  has  thoroughly  enjoyed  his  career  with  IGS.   Coupled  with 
that  is  the  feeling  that  through  his  efforts  he  has  made  some  contribution 
to  the  community  of  which  he  is  a  part. * 


Malca  Chall 
Interviewer-Editor 


10  September  1982 

Regional  Oral  History  Office 

486  The  Bancroft  Library 

University  of  California  at  Berkeley 


*Rough  drafts  of  the  speeches  by  Eugene  Lee  and  Stanley  Scott  given  at  the 
reception  commemorating  Scott's  thirty-five  years  with  IGS  (November  16,  1982) 
have  been  deposited  in  The  Bancroft  Library. 
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Room  486 

The  Bancroft  Library 

University  of  California 

Berkeley,  California  94720 


State  and  Regional  Planning  Project  Interviewees 
Your  full  name       Hey  Stanley  Scott,  Jr. 


Date  of  birth        November  1,  1921 


Father's  full  name    Iley  Stanley  Scott,  Sr. 


Father's  place  of  birth  Sherman,  Texas  (Grayson  County) 

Mother's  full  name   Myrtle  Ruth  Westbrook  (maiden  name) 

Mother's  place  of  birth      Glen  Rose,  Texas  (Somervell  County) 

Where  did  you  grow  up?  Hart,  Texas  (Castro  County) 

Education  (grammar  school,  high  school,  college,  and  the  location  of  each  school) 

Hart  Grammar  School,  Hart.  Texas 

Hart  High  School,  Hart,  Texas 

Texas  Technological  College  (later  called  University),  Lubbock,  Texas 

University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  Illinois 
University  of  California,  Berkeley,  CA 
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AUTHOR,  EDITOR,  AND  CONSULTANT:  A  PARTICIPANT  FROM  TEE 
INSTITUTE  OF  GOVERNMENTAL  STUDIES 


BACKGROUND:   TEXAS,  CHICAGO,  BERKELEY 
[Interview  1:   September  4,  1981 ]## 


Education  in  Texas  and  Chicago 

Chall :   Today  I  wanted  to  do  two  things .   One  was  to  have  you  talk  to  me  about 
your  background:   your  education,  where  and  when  you  were  born, 
et  cetera,  up  to  your  coming  to  the  Bureau  of  Public  Administration. 
We'll  talk  a  little  about  that,  and  then  we'll  probably  have  time  to 
go  on  and  begin  to  talk  about  your  work  with  the  Committee  on  Conserva 
tion  Planning  and  Public  Works. 

So,  could  you  begin  and   tell  me  about  your  background,  how  you 
got  into  all  this,  what  the  steps  were  that  led  you  to  this  particular 
job? 

Scott:  Okay,  where  do  you  want  to  start? 

Chall:  Start  with  where  you  were  born  and  when. 

Scott:  I  was  born  in  Plainview,  Texas,  November  1,  1921. 

Chall:  That,  I  take  it,  is  where  you  went  all  through  school? 

Scott:   No,  that  was  a  trade  center  about  thirty  miles  away  from  where  I 

lived — that  was  where  my  mother  went  when  I  was  born.  I  lived  on  the 
farm  and  grew  up  on  the  farm  and  went  through  grammar  school  and  high 
school  in  a  tiny  farming  community. 

Chall:   Does  it  have  a  name? 


##This  symbol  indicates  that  a  tape  or  a  segment  of  a  tape  has  begun 
or  ended.   For  a  guide  to  the  tapes  see  page  332. 
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Scott:   Yes,  Hart. 

Chall:   Did  your  family  have  a  farm  or  a  big  Texas  ranch  or  a  little  Texas 
ranch? 

Scott:   It  was  a  farm,  basically.   It  started  out  as  a  small  ranch,  but  then 
they  plowed  up  more  and  more  ground  and  it  became  a  stock  farm. 

Chall:   How  big?   Do  you  know  how  many  acres? 

Scott:   Basically,  they  had  three  sections,  six  hundred  forty  acres  to  a 
section. 

Chall:  What  did  you  do,  go  to  a  one-room  schoolhouse? 

Scott:   It  was  a  little  bit  larger  than  that.   We  had  one  room  to  each  two  or 
three  classes.   We  had  two  or  three  classes  doubled  up,  like  the  sixth 
and  seventh  grade,  or  something  of  that  nature.   But  it  definitely 
was  a  rural  school. 

Chall:  That  was  all  the  way  through  high  school? 

Scott:  That  was  through  high  school,  yes.  It  became  a  tiny  bit  less  rural 
and  a  little  town  grew  up  around  there  in  the  thirties.  But  it  was 
still  pretty  small. 

Chall:  What  made  it  grow?  Was  it  other  farmers  moving  in? 

Scott:   Yes,  the  area  developed  agriculturally.   They  plowed  up  more  and  more 
of  the  land.   And  they  discovered  in  the  late  thirties  that  they  could 
irrigate  by  drilling  and  pumping  from  an  aquifer  down  below.   It  then 
became  fairly  prosperous  country,  which  it  still  is.   I  don't  know 
how  long  this  will  last,  because  they  are  draining  the  water  supply. 

Chall:   The  aquifer  doesn't  last  forever,  does  it? 

Scott:  It's  huge,  but  it  will  :*ot  last  forever.  And  there's  no  Sierra  Nevada 
in  the  background,  with  snowy  mountains  and  melting  water  to  replenish 
it. 

Chall:   They'll  have  to  find  oil.   [laughter]   What  was  it  planted  in,  mainly? 

Scott:   In  the  years  when  I  was  growing  up,  it  would  have  been  mostly  in 

wheat,  a  good  deal  of  cotton,  and  some  what-we-call  grain  sorghum, 
for  feeding  cattle. 

Chall:   Were  you  one  among  several  children? 
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Scott:  One  among  one. 

Chall:  Not  your  typical  southern  family? 

Schott:  No,  not  at  all. 

Chall:  Did  you  not  want  to  go  into  farming  as  you  grew  up? 

Scott:   Well,  it's  kind  of  complicated.   I  was  a  little  bit  interested,  but 
when  I  was  fifteen  years  old,  I  had  polio,  and  had  a  very  bad  siege 
of  it,  and  was  sort  of  given  up  as  not  going  to  survive.  When  I  did 
get  out  of  the  hospital  alive,  it  looked  like  I  was  not  going  to  walk 
again.   It  took  a  year  to  get  more  or  less  recovered  from  that.   By 
that  time — that  would  have  been  1937-38 — I  was  interested  in  going 
to  college.   I  missed  a  year  of  high  school.   Had  to  go  back  and  take 
a  year. 

Then  in  1939  I  went  to  Texas  Tech  in  Lubbock,  Texas,  now  called 
Texas  Technological  University,  and  really  enjoyed  that  a  great  deal. 
I  really  liked  college.   I  had  not  liked  school  before  that.   I  liked 
to  read,  but  I  didn't  like  to  fool  around  with  school.   I  detested 
it,  really.   But  college  agreed  with  me.   I  worked  hard  and  made 
good  grades,  and  thoroughly  enjoyed  it. 

But  then  in  1942  I  graduated.   The  war  had  just  started,  and  of 
course  I  was  immediately  declared  4-F.   Farm  labor  was  quite  hard  to 
come  by,  so  I  returned  to  the  farm  and  worked  with  my  father  for  about 
two  years  or  so.   I  decided  it  was  very  hard  work,  which  it  was.   Those 
were  the  days  when  even  the  farm  owners  tended  to  do  their  own  work, 
rather  than  use  hired  hands  to  do  the  work.   I  decided  I  did  not 
want  to  do  that  as  a  lifetime  career,  so  I  decided  to  go  back  to 
college  to  get  another  degree.   I'd  gone  through  Texas  Tech  and  gotten 
a  degree  in  chemistry,  partly  because  I  didn't  know  about  anything 
else  at  the  time. 

Chall:   Was  that  an  agricultural  school? 

Scott:   It  was  more  an  agricultural  and  technical  school.  Agriculture  was 
very  strong.   It  was  quite  strong  in  agriculture,  strong  in  mining 
geology,  strong  in  oil,  and  in  industrial  and  chemical  engineering. 
It  was  quite  strong  in  chemical  engineering,  and  as  sort  of  an  off 
shoot,  the  regular  chemistry  department,  was  not  bad  either,  and  that's 
how  I  got  my  bachelor's  in  chemistry. 

So  then  I  decided,  very  late  in  1944,  that  I  would  go  back  to 
school.   But  I  went  to  the  University  of  Chicago  because  I  had  heard 
good  things  about  it  from  a  couple  of  professors  at  Texas  Tech, 
who  intrigued  me.   One  was  an  economics  professor.   It  was  said  to 
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Scott:   have  some  of  the  nation's  ablest  and  most  progressive  educators. 
Also  that  it  was  an  exciting,  intellectually  stimulating  place. 
So  I  went  there,  but  in  chemistry.   And  that  didn't  last.   I  studied 
for  a  year  in  chemistry,  and  several  things  happened. 

I  stayed  at  International  House  and  got  acquainted  with  a  whole 
range  of  cosmopolitan  students  totally  unlike  what  I'd  ever  known 
before  in  the  Texas  panhandle.   I  just  rubbed  elbows  with  these  other 
people  and  other  students.   At  the  University  of  Chicago  in  those 
days  they  were  very  liberal  on  auditing  classes — you  could  do  any 
thing.   If  you  were  a  student  you  could  wander  around  anywhere  you 
wanted  to.   And  I  did  a  lot  of  fooling  around,  poking  around,  auditing 
philosophy  classes  and  drama  and  art  history  and  literature  and  all 
kinds  of  things  that  I  really  shouldn't  have  been  into.   [chuckles] 

I  gradually  changed  interests,  and  then  suddenly  sort  of  came  to 
the  realization  that  my  heart  was  not  in  chemistry  anymore.   It  was 
more  in  the  social  sciences.   So  I  went  through  an  excruciating  process, 
worrying  about  "what  should  I  do,  was  I  wasting  all  my  time?"  Then 
I  finally  changed  to  political  science. 

Chall:  Who  was  there  in  the  department  at  that  time  that  you  recall? 

Scott:   Leonard  White  was  chairman  of  the  department  then.   And  Herman 

Pritchett  was  there.   He's  now  emeritus  down  at  Santa  Barbara — a  really 
good  person.   And  a  number  of  other  good  people  in  that  department  and 
the  related  social  science  departments.*  They  gave  me  lots  of  good 
credits  for  the  work  I'd  done  in  Texas,  so  I  was  able  to  just  go 
through  in  about  a  year  and  get  a  master's  degree. 

Chall:  In  public  administration? 

Scott:  In  political  science. 

Chall:  But  no  particular  area  of  it? 

Scott:  No,  not  really. 

Chall:  What  was  the  subject  of  your  thesis?  Under  whom  did  you  write  it? 

Scott:   Federal-state  relations  and  the  administration  of  unemployment 

compensation,  written  under  Herman  Pritchett  and  Morton  Grodzins. 


*Some  others  from  whom  I  took  classes  included  Hans  J.  Morgenthau, 
Rexford  G.  Tugwell,  Morton  Grodzins,  and  T.V.  Smith. 
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Chall : 


Scott: 


Chall : 


So ,  Chicago  was  quite  a  change . 
of  a  change,  too,  wouldn't  it? 


The  climate  would  have  been  somewhat 


Oh  yes.   And  there's  another  aspect  of  going  to  Chicago,  the  second 
largest  U.S.  city,  which  just  was  mind-boggling  to  me,  coming  out  of 
the  Texas  Panhandle.  Lubbock  had  been  the  largest  town  I  had  lived 
in,  and  Lubbock  in  1940-41  when  I  was  there  was  a  town  of  slightly  over 
thirty  thousand,  so  it  wasn't  particularly  large.   It's  considerably 
larger  now,  but  it  was  a  small  place  then.   So  going  to  Chicago  was 
just  mind-boggling. 


It  must  have  been, 
decide  to  do  then? 


Did  you  stay  then  to  get  a  Ph.D.  or  what  did  you 


Beginning  a  Career  at  the  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  1947 


The  Bureau  of  Public  Administration 


Scott:   No,  I  got  the  master's  in  the  summer  of  1947,  by  the  end  of  the 

summer,  and  started  looking  around  for  employment.   I  still  did  not 
want  to  go  back  to  the  farm.   There  were  three  positions  offered  to 
me.   One  was  at  the  University  of  Tennessee,  one  was  I  believe  in 
New  York  state  or  somewhere  on  the  East  Coast,  and  one  was  here. 
This  was  not  the  highest  paying  one,  but  I  took  it  because  I  had 
heard  a  lot  of  things  about  California. 

Chall:   Were  you  encouraged  by  your  professors  in  any  direction? 

Scott:   Yes,  they  said  California  is  an  interesting  place  and  that  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Administration  is  an  interesting  place,  you  will  have  a 
good  deal  of  freedom  and  you'd  have  some  opportunities  there.   So 
there  was  a  certain  amount  of  encouragement,  yes. 

Chall:   It  had  a  good  reputation. 

Scott:  Yes,  it  did. 

Chall:   So  you  came  out  here  and  stayed  with  it  ever  since? 

Scott:   I  stayed  here  ever  since.   That's  an  interesting  thing — I  never 
thought  that  would  happen. 

Chall:   Then  it  apparently  satisfied  your  interests.   Who  was  here  when  you 
came —  Samuel  May  as  the  director,  anybody  else? 

Scott:   Samuel  May  was  director,  and  Barbara  Hudson  was  heading  up  the 

library.   They  had  a  small  research  staff,  a  few  students  or  students 
who  had  just  gotten  their  master's  or  were  just  about  to  get  their 
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Scott:   master's,  who  were  called  public  administration  analysts,  I  think. 
It  was  just  slightly  above  research  assistant. 

[insert  added  by  Stanley  Scott] 

Some  of  the  other  people  on  the  staff  at  the  time  I  came  were  Dorothy 
Tompkins,  a  skilled  bibliographer,  who  published  lots  of  examples  of 
that  very  useful  art  form,  and  John  C.  Bollens,  who  was  acting  as 
sort  of  chief  editor  and  research  director,  although  he  didn't  carry 
any  such  title.   (Bollens  left  in  mid-1950  and  went  to  UCLA.   When  he 
left,  I  more  or  less  moved  into  his  role,  though  it  was  all  left 
rather  vague,  as  was  typical  of  Sam  May.)   Isaiah  J.  ("Cy")  Shain 
was  on  the  staff,  but  left  shortly  afterward  to  direct  or  do  much  of 
the  research  and  writing  for  a  governor's  crime  commission,  and  John 
R.  McKinley,  who  went  on  to  get  a  degree  in  education  and  for  many 
years  has  been  at  Chabot  College.   Dan  Freudenthal  was  here,  but  also 
left  shortly  afterward  to  take  academic  work  in  the  school  of  education 
and  to  work  as  a  long-term  research  staff  member  of  the  Berkeley  city 
schools.   John  F.  McCarty  was  also  here — he  stayed  through  the  fifties 
and  left  probably  in  the  early  sixties.   There  were  others  such  as 
Margaret  Rohrer,  later  Margaret  Thomas,  and  Elizabeth  Ferina,  for 
example.   Most  of  them  had  been  brought  onto  the  staff  as  part-time 
student  researchers  to  help  with  the  legislative  research  program. 

Margaret  Greenfield  came  to  the  research  staff  perhaps  a  year 
or  so  after  I  did  (maybe  a  little  more  than  that).   She  stayed  till 
she  retired  in  the  early  seventies,  specializing  in  welfare  and  social 
insurance. 

Mrs.  Mary  L.  Sisson  (Lawrie  Sisson)  was  long-time  secretary  to 
Sam  May,  and  came  close  to  running  the  bureau,  at  least  its  non-library 
sector.   You  can  still  see,  in  the  1980s,  clear  signs  of  the  organiza 
tional  imprints  on  this  institute  that  have  carried  over  from  the 
1930s  and  forties,  and  the  influences  of  Mrs.  Sisson,  and  of  Anita 
Crellin,  predecessor  to  Barbara  Hudson  as  head  librarian. 

Now  that  I'm  discussing  the  bureau  in  this  period  of  the  forties 
and  fifties,  I'd  like  to  allude  to  a  couple  of  related  matters  worth 
noting.   For  a  long  time,  the  bureau  (later  institute)  had  sort  of  an 
odd  relationship  with  the  Department  of  Political  Science,  which  was 
traditionally  the  source  of  the  director.   A  lot  of  Sam  May's  colleagues 
rather  seemed  to  look  down  on  him  as  being  a  kind  of  promoter,  and  as 
not  fully  respectable  academically.   This  attitude  probably  affected 
their  views  toward  and  relations  with  the  bureau.   While  there  was  some 
justification  for  the  characterization  of  May — who  was  perennially  blow 
ing  his  own  horn,  and  the  bureau's  horn — it  was  also  unfair  and  basically 
a  mis judgment,  which  failed  to  take  into  account  his  constructive 
contributions,  namely  the  seminal  role  he  played  in  developing  the 
field  and  profession  of  public  administration  in  California. 
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Scott:   In  any  event,  in  my  part  of  the  Sam  May  era  as  a  bureau  we  had  good 
relationships  with  individual  faculty  members  in  political  science — 
Eric  Bellquist,  Joe  Harris,  Peter  Odegard,  and  Dwight  Waldo,  for 
example — and  were  on  friendly  speaking  terms  with  quite  a  number  of 
others.   Nevertheless  as  a  department,  political  science  long  seemed 
to  have  kind  of  a  snobbish,  standoffish  attitude.   That  used  to 
bother  us  a  bit.   But  we  also  came  to  understand  some  of  the  quirky 
personalities,  and  philosophical  and  disciplinary  disputes  within 
political  science,  and  also  in  some  instances  a  certain  intellectual 
"preciousness,"  that  underlay  some  of  the  attitudes.   Anyway,  a  bit 
of  intellectual  arrogance  is  to  be  expected  on  most  campuses,  the 
world  over.   If  you  work  in  a  campus  environment,  you've  got  to  learn 
to  reconcile  yourself  to  some  of  that,  though  it  can  be  a  nuisance. 
Moreover  in  all  fairness  I  should  acknowledge  that  the  interests  of 
a  number  of  political  science  faculty  members  were  far  removed  from 
the  kinds  of  work  our  staff  did. 

In  any  event,  relations  with  the  political  science  department  and 
with  individual  faculty  members  have  improved  substantially  over 
the  years.   We  also  have  long  had  good  relations  with  individual 
faculty  members  in  a  large  number  of  other  departments.   Good  examples 
include  Jack  Kent,  Catherine  Bauer,  Mel  Scott  and  a  whole  list  of 
others  in  city  and  regional  planning;  Harmer  Davis,  Dick  Zettel  and 
Wolf  Homburger  in  the  Institute  of  Transportation  Studes  (its  new 
name)  being  other  good  examples ;  Mike  Heyman  and  Ken  Phillips  in 
law;  and  on  and  on.   I  shouldn't  start  this,  I  guess,  because  the  list 
of  individual  faculty  we  have  worked  with,  principally  on  this  campus, 
but  also  on  others,  could  get  very  long.   Certainly  in  the  past 
decade,  with  our  university-wide  solicitations  for  Public  Affairs 
Report  contributors,  and  John  Cummins'  exellent  statewide  contact 
work  on  behalf  of  the  California  Policy  Seminar  (whose  reports  the 
institute  publishes)  have  paid  off  in  excellent  relationships 
throughout  the  university  system. 

[end  of  insert] 

Chall:   What  was  your  j  _/b  title  when  you  started  at  the  bureau? 
Scott:   Public  administration  analyst. 

Chall:   And  they  took  people  with  master's  degrees  and  didn't  require  that 
you  utlimately  get  a  Ph.D.,  did  they? 

Scott:   That's  right. 

Chall:   That  is  probably  one  of  few  places  on  the  campus  where  you  can  work 
at  that  level. 
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Scott:  That  is  true  pretty  much  in  the  social  sciences.  Actually,  in  some 
of  the  other  fields  you  still  find  quite  a  few  people  around  with  a 
master's.  But  it  depends  on  which  sector  of  campus. 

Chall:   What  kind  of  work  were  you  assigned  to? 

Scott:   At  the  very  outset  it  was  fairly  routine  stuff  that  had  a  legislative 
connection.   I  remember  one  of  the  first  things  was  making  up  an  index 
of  the  legislative  interim  committees,  because  much  of  the  research 
that  went  into  the  bills  of  the  next  session  was  done  under  the 
umbrella  of  interim  committees  set  up  the  previous  session.   In  those 
days  there  was  no  order  or  procedure —  it  depended  upon  what  each 
individual  chairman  wanted  to  do.   If  he  wanted  to  publish  a  report, 
he  did;  if  he  wanted  to  publish  a  good  report,  he  did;  if  he  wanted 
to  get  out  a  two-page  pro  forma  one,  he  did  that.   There  was  no 
uniformity  in  the  actual  format  of  the  reports.   No  one  knew  exactly 
where  they  all  were  or  what  they  all  were.   Sam  May  decided  we  ought 
to  make  up  a  master  index  to  bring  some  order  into  this  chaos. 

So  we  settled  down  and  spent  a  good  many  months  digging  through 
all  kinds  of  sources  to  get  references  to  the  committees,  on  their 
formation,  to  try  to  trace  through  to  see  whether  or  not  they  ever 
produced  a  report,  and  if  so,  to  get  hold  of  it  and  then  make  a 
bibliographical  notation. 

Chall:   That  must  have  been  quite  some  job. 

Scott:   [laughter]   I  was  never  cut  out  to  be  a  bibliographer,  but  that  was 
my  first  job.   And  we  got  all  the  way  through.   It  got  published  and 
people  in  Sacramento  liked  it  a  lot — so  much  so  that  some  office — 
I  think  it  was  the  legislative  analyst's  office —  picked  it  up  a  little 
later  on  and  maintained  it. 

Chall:   Reports  that  are  as  thorough  as  Sam  Wood's  were  probably  rare  at  that 
time.* 

Scott:   They  were  fairly  rare,  and  it  depended  on  the  chairman.   By  the  time 
Sam  Wood  came  along,  a  little  more  order  had  been  put  into  the  thing. 
They  had  a  common  format,  and  if  they  issued  a  report  it  had  to  be 
part  of  a  series,  so  that  the  libraries  would  have  a  full  set.   Various 


*Samuel  Wood  was  research  director  for  the  Assembly  Interim  Committee 
on  Conservation  Planning  and  Public  Works,  1953-1957.   It  is  also 
referred  to  as  the  Lindsay  committee,  after  its  chairman,  Francis 
Lindsay . 

See  interviews  with  Francis  Lindsay  and  Samuel  Wood  in  Land-Use 
Planning  series,  Volume  I. 
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Scott:   depository  libraries — the  state  library,  our  bureau  library,  at  the 
very  least — would  have  a  full  set  of  those.   By  somewhere  between 
about  1948  and  about  1955  some  changes  were  made,  so  that  greater 
order  was  brought  into  the  system. 

Chall:   I  should  hope  so.   So  that  was  really  important  work  that  was  done 
here.   Is  that  the  kind  of  thing  that  Sam  May  was  concerned  about? 


The  Legislative  Problem  Series 

Scott:   The  indexing  was  one  thing.   This  bureau  did  a  great  deal  of  work  in 
the  1930s  and  1940s  and  1950s  on  legislative  matters.   I'd  say  the 
bulk  of  its  work  revolved  around  state  legislative  issues  in  some 
way  or  another. 

Chall:   Did  the  legislature  contract  with  the  bureau  to  get  some  of  this 
done;  how  did  you  get  your  funding? 

Scott:   No,  this  was  a  self-appointed  task  on  the  part  of  Sam  May.   He  just 
felt  there  ought  to  be  a  legislative  research  activity — there  really 
wasn't  one  in  Sacramento  in  the  thirties  and  forties.   He  felt  this 
was  a  good  role  for  a  university  research  organization  like  this  and 
for  a  library  like  we  had.   So  he  just  pushed  that  throughout  his 
tenure  in  the  thirties,  forties,  and  through  the  mid-fifties;  pushed 
it  pretty  hard. 

Chall:   In  the  case  of  the  Committee  on  Conservation,  Planning,  and  Public 
Works,  when  the  bureau  was  asked  to  develop  reports  on  pollution 
in  the  metropolitan  area,  was  that  on  assignment?  Did  they  pay  you? 

Scott:   They  came  and  asked  if  we  would  do  that. 

Chall:   And  there  was  no  pay  attached,  nothing  from  the  committee  to  the 

bureau? 

» 

Scott:   I  do  not  believe  so.   I  do  not  remember  that  there  was  any.   I  don't 
think  so. 

Chall:   That  was  a  real  public  service,  then. 

Scott:   Well,  it  basically  was.   I  gave  my  bureau  time  and  the  time  of  a  couple 
of  research  assistants  or  analysts  that  were  part  time. 

Chall:   Then  the  university  supported  it? 

Scott:   The  university  supported  it,  but  of  course  we're  supported  by  the 

state  budget,  so  there  was  considerable  legitimacy  in  our  performing 
a  public  service. 
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Chall:   Were  you  able  at  any  time  to  determine  what  it  was  you  wanted  to  work 
on,  or  did  that  come  later? 

Scott:   We  actually  had  a  fair  amount  of  leeway.   Typically,  we  would  beat  the 
bushes  in  Sacramento  and  find  out  what  subjects  were  likely  to  be 
important  next  year.   Then  we'd  sift  through  these  topics  and  decide 
on  a  series  of  ten  to  twenty  and  assign  ourselves  or  graduate  students, 
research  assistants,  to  working  on  these.   And  we'd  try  to  produce 
reports. 

Some  good  reports  were  produced.   But  the  basic  sequence  was 
always  out  of  phase.   We  were  always  too  late,  essentially.   We  were 
always  about  ten  months  too  late,  because  in  a  legislative  session 
sides  begin  to  be  taken,  hearings  are  held  in  February,   March,  April, 
May,  and  the  session  ends  in  August  or  September,  and  the  bill  is 
either  passed  or  it  doesn't  pass.   With  our  reports  coming  out  toward 
the  end  of  the  session,  they  weren't  as  useful  as  they  might  have 
been.   They  tended  to  be  useful  for  the  next  session. 

Chall:   Yes,  and  the  bills  usually  came  back  in,  didn't  they? 

Scott:   Most  of  them  came  back  again.   But  this  was  a  constant  frustration. 

Chall:   I  guess  it  would  be,  when  you're  trying  to  help  the  legislature.   But 
then  the  legislature  met  only  every  other  year  in  terms  of  general 
issues,  didn't  it?  One  year  it  was  the  budget,  and — 

Scott:   That's  true,  but  they  were  picking  up  steam.   They  were  beginning  to 
hold  special  sessions  in  many  if  not  most  years .   But  the  general 
session  was  every  other  year.   By  the  time  we  got  geared  up — sifted 
through  the  topics  and  so  forth — and  got  our  reports  out,  the  sessions 
were  well  along. 

Chall:   Was  there  anything  that  you  were  ever  able  to  do  about  that?   Have 
you  ever  been  able  to  do  anything  about  that? 

Scott:   Oh  yes.   This  io  jumping  around  in  the  time  sequence  considerably, 

but  somewhere  around  1960  we  just  terminated  the  Legislative  Problem 
Series,  partly  because  research  sources  in  Sacramento  had  become 
available,  and  they  were  more  of  the  immediate  spot  research  kind. 
They  could  jump  right  onto  a  subiect.   They  were  tied  right  in  with 
the  committee  system.   They  were  right  there  in  the  capital,  and  it 
just  worked  far  better.   So  we  decided  we  would  simply  terminate 
that. 

Also,  to  jump  on  further  ahead  in  time,  we  now  have  the  California 
Policy  Seminar  Program  going,  which  essentially  tries  to  serve  the 
state  legislature — and  with  university  people — but  in  quite  a 
different  way.   For  one  thing,  it's  a  statewide  program,  though  it's 
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Scott:   operated  through  IGS  [Institute  of  Governmental  Studies].   For  another, 
we  try  to  look  further  down  the  road.   We  usually  don't  worry  so 
much  about  what  is  going  to  come  up  next  year.   We  don't  even  really 
particularly  ask  that  or  attempt  to  meet  that  need.   We  say,  "What 
are  some  subject  areas  that  not  only  look  like  they  are  important 
now,  or  maybe  getting  more  important?"  Then  we  try  to  get  some 
university  people  interested. 

Of  course,  the  other  side  of  the  coin  is  asking  university  people 
what  public  policy  issues  they  would  like  to  consider  doing  some 
research  on,  asking  them  to  submit  proposals,  and  then  running  these 
by  a  group  in  Sacramento  to  see  which  ones  they  feel  have  the  most 
merit,  then  out  of  all  this  sorting  and  sifting  by  both  governmental 
and  university  people,  coming  up  with  a  few  projects  that  would  be 
funded.   But,  again,  the  projects  are  not  intended  to  help  with  any 
particular  legislative  year  or  any  particular  bill.   If  they  come  out 
this  year  or  next  year,  it  doesn't  make  all  that  much  difference. 
This  seems  to  be  proving  a  lot  more  feasible. 

Chall:   You've  hit  on  the  right  problem  areas? 

Scott:   I  think  we've  hit  on  the  right  formula.   It  takes  a  lot  of  behind-the- 
scene  effort  on  the  part  of  Harriet  Nathan,  myself,  and  a  few  other 
people  around  here  on  the  editorial  side,  and  then  other  people  on 
the  organizational  side,  especially  John  Cummins,  who  directs  the 
program,  and  Judi  Pacult,  who  assists.   So  there  is  a  lot  of  effort 
that  goes  into  it.   But  it  seems  pretty  successful  so  far. 

Chall:   The  reports  that  come  out,  then,  can  be  more  useful,  is  that  it? 

Scott:   Yes.   Now  jumping  back  to  where  you  were  asking  if  we  were  able  to 

decide  what  we  wanted   to  do,  we  did  have  a  good  deal  of  leeway.   We 
found  out  what  seemed  to  be  important  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  in 
Sacramento,  and  we  sifted  and  sorted  and  tried  to  choose  the  things 
that  were,  one,  interesting  to  us,  and,  second,  the  kinds  of  things 
on  which  we  felt  we  could  make  some  contribution.   That  worked  out 
pretty  well.   Despite  my  complaints  of  a  few  minutes  ago,  we  always 
managed  to  get  a  report  or  two  in  that  did  hit  the  target  pretty 
effectively — either  that  year  or  for  subsequent  years. 

A  good  example  of  that,  because  I  know  we're  going  to  come  to 
this  in  the  Sam  Wood  connection,  would  be  the  early  work  on  air 
pollution  control.   We  did  some  work  here  in  either  the  late  forties 
or  the  very  early  fifties.   We  started  it,  I  guess,  in  1950,  and 
then  came  out  with  a  legislative  report  in  1951  on  air  pollution 
control.   It  was  one  we  had  simply  chosen,  partly  because  we  were 
aware  that  it  was  becoming  a  serious  problem  in  Los  Angeles,  and 
there  were  little  glimmers  that  it  was  headed  that  way  in  the  Bay 
Area.   Although  not  yet  really  bad  in  the  Bay  Area,  it  did  clearly 
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Scott:   seem  to  be  getting  worse.   So  we  chose  air  pollution,  and  it  elicited 
really  quite  a  fair  amount  of  interest — although  no  activity  then,  in 
1951.   There  were  legislative  bills  but  there  was  no  real  activity, 
other  than  some  volunteer  effort  sponsored  by  the  Bay  Area  Council. 
That  was  one  of  the  subjects  that  Sam  Wood  picked  up  with  the  Lindsay 
committee. 

II 

Chall:   With  respect  to  the  Committee  on  Conservation,  Planning,  and  Public 
Works  and  your  collaboration  there  for  a  number  of  years  with  either 
that  committee  or  with  Wood — there's  been  a  continuing  collaboration 
or  contact  with  him,  hasn't  there? 

Scott:   Yes,  I'd  known  Sam  Wood  since  probably  about  1950,  somewhere  in  there. 
He  was  sort  of  an  old  friend  of  the  bureau.   He  had  been  a  student  of 
Sam  May's.   He  may  have  been  employed  here  in  this  bureau.   The  lady 
he  married  [Elsey  Hurt]  was  a  librarian  here  several  years  in  the 
mid- thirties,  and  he  met  her  here,  I  think  when  he  was  a  graduate 
student.   Then  they  married,  I  guess  about  the  time  she  left  here. 
So  he  retained  this  friendship  with  the  people  in  the  institute,  and 
I  got  acquainted  with  him  through  them.   I  was  then  one  of  the 
younger  people  coming  along,  so  I  got  acquainted  with  him  that  way — 
probably  around  1950. 

They  lived  in  Sacramento,  but  came  down  here  occasionally  for 
parties  or  the  like — we'd  get  together  some  way  or  other.   We  were 
reasonably  well  acquainted,  and  then  he  came  in  our  direction  in — I 
don't  really  remember  now — '53,  '54,  '55,  somewhere  in  there,  to  see 
what  the  institute  might  do  to  help. 

Chall:   He  has  written,  I  think,  from  time  to  time,  articles  for  some  of  your 
publications. 

Scott:   Yes,  he  has.   He's  written  for  the  Public  Affairs  Report. 
Chall:  Was  your  collaboration  a  good  one? 

Scott:   Yes,  he's  a  fairly  severe  taskmaster  and  he  had  strong  ideas  on  the 

organization  and  content,  but  we  had  a  pretty  free  hand,  as  I  recall. 
We  could  just  sort  of  discuss  things  out,  and  we  still  had  a  reasonably 
free  hand  as  to  how  we  handled  them. 

Actually,  Sam  and  I  have  always  worked  together  pretty  well.   We 
have  our  disagreements,  and  we  can  sort  of  swear  and  use  a  little 
profanity  in  our  discussions,  but  we've  never  really  got  permanently 
mad  at  each  other,  so  I  think  it's  worked  pretty  well. 

If 
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The  Public  Affairs  Report 


Scott: 


Chall: 
Scott: 


Chall: 
Scott: 

Chall: 
Scott: 


The  Public  Affairs  Report  was  started  probably  in  1960  or  '61.   It 
was  the  brain  child  of  Dwight  Waldo,  who  was  the  director  of  the 
institute  from  1958  to  1967  or  1966.   He  wanted  some  regular  publish 
ing  vehicle  that  was  on  a  smaller  scale  than  our  typical  monograph 
publication  and  that  came  out  on  a  regular  basis.   He  got  the  idea 
of  a  bulletin  published  several  times  a  year.   We  finally  chose  six 
times  a  year.   He  asked  Barbara  Hudson,  who  was  then  the  head 
librarian  here,  to  be  editor  of  it.   We  launched  it  probably  in 
1961.   No,  I  see  here  that  volume  1,  number  5  was  dated  October,  1960. 
It  was  launched,  then,  I  , guess,  in  February  of  1960.   That  would  have 
been  the  first  issue. 


They  were  very  good . 
time. 


They  certainly  were  on  top  of  the  issues  of  the 


Yes.   The  idea  was  to  have  a  vehicle  principally  for  our  own  staff, 
for  people  on  the  staff  or  closely  associated  with  IGS,  to  publish 
results  of  their  research,  the  thinking  and  so  on,  and  to  get  it  out 
in  smaller  scale  so  that  we  wouldn't  have  to  wait  necessarily  for 
the  final  report,  or  at  least  to  get  it  out  for  a  broader  public 
than  would  typically  read  our  longer  monographs.   That  was  the  idea 
of  it. 

It's  really  worked  very  well.   As  it  has  proven  out,  as  time  has 
gone  by  and  things  have  changed — it's  now  twenty-one  years  later — 
our  policy  has  shifted.   Now  much  more  of  the  material  is  written  by 
people  not  closely  associated  with  the  institute.   In  other  words,  we 
beat  the  bushes  throughout  the  university  system,  as  well  as  outside 
the  university,  statewide,  and  get  authors  to  submit  policy  oriented 
articles. 

That  has  worked  out,  I  think,  extremely  well.   I'm  a  party  at 
interest  because,  for  the  last  ten  years,  it's  been  jointly  edited 
by  Harriet  Nathan  and  me,  and  we've  had  a  lot  to  do  with  the  shift 
in  focus.  We  sort  of  institutionalized  the  bush  beating  business,  the 
author  solicitation. 

The  subjects  are  quite  broad. 

Yes.   They  are  quite  broad.   And  it's  really  worked  out  very  well,  and 
we're  very  pleased  with  the  way  it's  worked  out  and  the  way  it's 
received. 

Do  you  solicit  the  articles,  or  do  sometimes  people  come  in  with  an 
idea,  something  they  want  to  write  on? 

Both  things  happen.   But  a  lot  of  it  comes  in  response  to  our 
solicitation. 
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Scott:   The  basic  rationale  of  the  Public  Affairs  Report  bush-beating  effort 
is  closely  related  to  the  rationale  of  earlier  bureau/ institute 
legislative  research  efforts,  and  that  also  underlies  the  California 
Policy  Seminar.   The  object  is  to  make  special  efforts  to  get  qualified 
university  researchers  who  can  spell  out  policy  implications  of  their 
research  findings  and  their  insights. 

It  is  really  not  just  a  haphazard  affair,  although  it  may  look 
that  way  because  we  do  not  have  any  special  organization  or  structure 
to  carry  it  out.   We  watch  the  UC  Clip  Sheet  and  other  bulletins  for 
information  on  new  research  that  seems  likely  to  have  significant 
policy  implications,  and  contact  the  researchers.   Also  we  periodically 
write  department  chairmen  and  other  well-placed  campus  observers  for 
advice  on  likely  faculty  and  researchers  to  contact. 

We  try  to  exercise  a  certain  amount  of  care  in  the  solicitations, 
but  the  real  quality  control  lies  in  our  editorial  review  and  the 
critiques  by  outside  "peer  review"  readers,  nearly  always  comprising 
both  academics  and  practitioners.   The  peer  reviews,  the  editing  of 
successive  drafts,  the  reworking  by  the  authors,  are  all  part  of  a 
process  that  is  essential  if  you're  going  to  get  really  good  policy 
writing,  which  vitually  constitutes  an  art  form  of  its  own. 


The  Franklin  K.  Lane  Bay  Area  Monograph  Series 

Scott:  We're  in  the  era  of  '60  to  '65,  and  I  have  down  here  two  or  three 
things  that  were  started  then  that  I  thought  I  could  mention.   One 
was  the  Franklin  K.  Lane  Bay  Area  Monographs  that  were  published  by 
the  institute  in  a  period  of  about  1963  to  about  1972-73  or  somewhere 
in  there,  for  a  period  of  about  ten  years.  There  were  seventeen  of 
those  in  all.   It  was  a  program  that  just  happened  to  come  along  at 
the  right  time. 

Chall:   The  Lane  Fund  was  an  endowment,  wasn't  it? 

Scott:   It  was  an  endowment.   It  was  income  from  an  endowment.   It  was 

presumably  the  estate  of  Franklin  K.  Lane,  who  was  the  secretary  of 
the  interior  of  the  Wilson  cabinet. 

The  monographs  came  out  individually  and  then  were  later  compiled 
into  three  volumes.   There  were  seventeen  of  those  in  all,  as  I 
mentioned.   It  was  a  successful  program  because  it  happened  at  a 
time  when  there  was  a  lot  of  interest  in  the  Bay  Area,  in  Bay  Area 
issues  and  problems.   There  also  happened  to  be  a  bunch  of  university 
people  who  were  poised  and  ready  to  say  something.   They  didn't  need 
too  much  of  a  stimulus  or  a  spark  to  get  them  going.   We  just  happened 
to  be  lucky  that  this  all  jelled  at  the  same  time  and  place. 
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Scott: 


Chall: 


It  got  a  lot  of  press.   It  was  one  thing  that  put  IGS  on  the  map  in 
terms  of  media  treatment.   That  and  Mel  Scott's  bay  study.   His  came 
out  probably  in  '63.   The  first  ones  of  the  Lane  monographs — Catherine 
Bauer's  was  actually  the  first  one  to  be  publicly  announced — came 
out  at  about  the  same  time,  and  they  both  got  headlines.   And  we  have 
gotten  a  reasonably  good  press,  ever  since,  with  much  IGS  stuff. 


What  was  the  money  used  for? 
the  writers? 


For  publishing  these,  or  did  you  pay 


Scott:  We  paid  the  writers  an  honorarium,  not  very  much.   Somewhere  around 

$100.   It  could  have  been  a  little  more  than  that,  but  it  wasn't  very 
much.   We  used  some  of  the  funds  to  pay  publications  costs,  which  is 
something  we  tend  not  to  do  anymore.   But  we  did  it  then. 

Chall:   What  happened  to  the  money,  the  endowment? 

Scott:   The  money  is  still  in  the  university  system.   The  income  is  still 
coming  to  IGS . 

Chall:   Oh,  it  is? 

Scott:   Yes. 

Chall:   And  what  do  you  use  it  for  now? 

Scott:  A  variety  of  things.   And  I'll  mention  one  other.   We  have  another 
Franklin  Lane  program — the  Comparative  Metro  studies.   It's 
essentially  getting  people  to  write  on  the  governance  of  metropolitan 
regions,  and  on  reorganizations  of  that  governance.   That's  been  a 
very  slow-moving  project  in  many  ways,  but  it  resulted  in  three  books 
in  the  early  to  mid-seventies:   a  book  on  London,  one  on  Toronto,  and 
one  on  Stockholm. 

So  that's  the  genesis  of  those  studies  Victor  Jones  and  you  are  both 
working  on? 

We  are  editors  of  that.   We  work  together  very  closely  on  that.   And 
we  have  some  other  books  now.   There's  been  a  long  dry  period  with  no 
books,  and  now  we  have  one  very  good  book  on  the  New  York  region  that 
will  be  coming  out.   These  are  all  published,  incidentally,  by  the 
University  of  California  Press.   The  New  York  book  will  be  coming 
out  next  year.   I  don't  know  just  when.   Sometime  in  '82.   It's  been 
in  the  mill  for  a  good  many  months  now. 

Chall:   When  you  say  that  you  edit  them,  who's  doing  the  research  and  the 
writing? 


Chall : 


Scott: 
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Scott:   We  commission  authors  to  prepare  them,  and  we  pay  an  honorarium  of, 
I  believe,  $1500  per  single-author  volume  and  $2500  for  multi-author 
volumes,  which  as  honoraria  go  is  not  very  much,  considering  the 
magnitude  of  writing  a  big  book  on  a  major  metropolitan  area.   But 
anyway,  it's  sufficed.    That's  one  reason  the  projects  move  slowly. 
We  weren't  offering  many  thousands  of  dollars.   We  might  have  been 
able  to  demand  faster  action  had  we  been  paying  more.   But  that's 
the  way  the  thing  has  been  operated. 

We  do  have  a  number  of  books  now  coming  along  for  publication. 
We  have  the  New  York  book,  one  on  Winnipeg,  and  manuscripts  on  Montreal 
and  Indianapolis,  and  I  think  both  are  pretty  exciting,  especially  the 
Montreal  book.   It's  on  governance  and  bilingualism,  constitutionalism, 
secession — will  Canada  stay  one  or  will  it  break  apart. 

In  addition  to  these,  we  have  a  large  number  of  other  manuscripts 
commissioned,  some  of  which  will  probably  become  books  in  due  time, 
while  others  may  wither  on  the  vine. 

Chall:  That's  very  exciting  and  quite  current.  Who  makes  the  decision 
about  what  you'll  use  the  Franklin  Lane  money  for?  How  is  that 
determined? 

Scott:   We  just  have  an  agreement  that  we  will  attempt  to  get  manuscripts  for 
books  prepared,  and  we  have  an  understanding  of  how  much  we  offer. 

We  have  a  joint  arrangement  on  this  with  the  Institute  of 
International  Studies,  located  upstairs  here  in  Moses  Hall.   The 
program  had  been  going  for  a  number  of  years.   We  felt  it  would  be 
strengthened  if  we  could  get  a  sister  institute  that  had  jurisdiction, 
so  to  speak,  on  international  matters,  to  cosponsor  it,  particularly 
since  we  were  going  abroad  for  many  of  these.   After  some  negotiation, 
they  were  willing  to  cosponsor.   As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  were  willing 
to  commit  their  money  in  partial  support  of  this  series.   So  it  has 
been  cosponsored  now  for  several  years. 

Chall:   Is  some  of  the  money  used  in  this  office,  let's  say,  to  help  pay  for 
your  editing,  your  work? 

Scott:   My  work  is  not.   No.   That  is  not  compensated.   That  is  just  done  as 
a  member  of  the  institute  staff. 

Chall:   You  don  t  have  to  divide  your  time  according  to  projects? 

Scott:   No,  I  don't.   Our  editing  is  just  done  in-house.   Principally,  what 
we  use  funds  for  is  the  honorarium.   We  reimburse  Victor  Jones,  in 
kind,  by  giving  him  travel  money — so  he  can  go  to  conferences  around 
the  country — plus  access  to  secretarial  time,  in  compensation  for 
his  editing.   We  pay  for  some  backup  work  in  connection  with  prepara 
tion  for  the  UC  Press.   Some  work  has  to  be  done — figures  and  drawings 
and  maps  and  so  on. 
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Scott:   That  project  dates  way  back.   The  ideas  for  it  go  back  to  about 

1964  or  1965.   It  took  us  until  1970  to  get  some  books  really  into 
being.   We  got  the  three  published  in  the  early  to  mid-seventies. 
Then  we  had  this  long  dry  period.   Now  I  think  that  we  will  be  able 
to  resume  and  keep  books  coming  out  about  every  year.   Every  couple 
of  years  we  will  have  one  to  two  to  three  books  coming  out. 

Chall:   How  do  you  envision  the  use  of  these  books,  which  detail  metropolitan 
governance  and  revisions  over  a  period  of  time  for  these  cities? 
Do  you  look  at  them  as  background  for  other  parts  of  the  world  or 
other  parts  of  the  country  to  consider  ways  in  which  they  might 
organize? 

Scott:   That's  one  aspect  of  it. 

Chall:   In  the  way  you  did  your  reports  over  a  period  of  time  for  Bay  Area 
groups? 

Scott:   It's  just  that  the  governance  of  metropolitan  regions  is  a  fascinating, 
ever-changing  subject  that  every  country  in  the  world  is  concerned 
with.   There  are  all  kinds  of  problems.   Anywhere  there  are  dense 
settlements  of  people,  there  are  also  many  problems  of  how  to  organize 
and  govern  these  areas.   These  problems  are  hard  to  deal  with,  and 
every  nation  and  culture  tries  to  solve  them — many  in  similar  ways 
and  many  in  different  ways.   It's  just  a  fascinating  intellectual 
enterprise  to  study  how  these  things  work  or  don't  work,  as  the  case 
may  be,  and  why.   And  how  people  have  tried  to  change  them  over  time 
to  make  them  work  better. 

Chall:   Is  that  an  endowment  that  IGS  can  control?   Do  you  know  how  much  is 

going  to  be  in  the  bank  over  a  period  of  time,  so  that  it's  not  going 
to  run  out? 

Scott:   So  far,  we  have  a  pretty  good  idea.   Yes. 
Chall:   Who  is  in  charge  of  it? 

Scott:   The  university  is  in  charge  of  it.   As  far  as  allocations  here,  Gene 
Lee  is  basically  in  charge. 

## 


Writing  and  Editing  Skills 


Chall:   Did  you  find  that  you  had  to  learn  to  write  clear,  lucid  prose,  or 
did  you  come  in  already  able  to  do  that? 
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Scott:   That's  an  interesting  question,  the  answer  to  which  I've  thought  about 
often.   It  would  almost  take  me  an  essay  to  trace  my  own  background. 
I  think  there  were  certain  things  that  happened.   One  was  when  I  went 
to  school  at  Texas  Tech,  in  freshman  English,  the  professor  [William 
B.  Gates]  came  to  that  class  with  the  assumption  that  none  of  us 
knew  how  to  write  English.   We  were  mostly  farm  or  small-town  boys 
and  girls,  and  his  assumption  was  fairly  well  justified.   The  first 
semester  comprised  largely  teaching  us  how  to  write,  and  he  was  a 
severe  taskmaster.   We  wrote  little  essays  at  least  a  couple  of 
times  a  week,  and  they  were  graded  severely.   This  helped  me  a  great 
deal.   It  helped  me  a  lot. 

I  had  another  good  English  professor  [Alan  L.  Strout]  in  the 
sophomore  year  at  Texas  Tech,  who  also  helped  a  lot. 

Chall:  They  cared  about  you. 

Scott:  They  cared,  yes.  That's  something  (as  an  aside)  that  a  lot  of 

students  at  the  University  of  California,  or  at  Harvard  University, 
or  at  many  other  institutions,  do  not  get,  and  often  badly  need. 
I  was  very  fortunate.   Looking  back,  I  realize  that  it  was  far  more 
than  "bonehead  English"  we  got — it  was  pretty  high  quality  stuff. 
We  really  learned  how  to  write — or  at  least  the  basic  technique  of 
organizing  an  essay  and  writing  a  sentence. 

Chall:   Yes,  we  know  that.   [laughter]   Your  material  is  very  lucid.   It  is 
easy  to  read,  and  the  subject  is  complicated  enough  without  having 
to  wade  through  complicated  language,  and  that  skill — I  just  wondered 
where  you  had  picked  it  up. 

Scott:   I  wouldn't  say  solely  from  these  two  professors,  with  whom  I  was 
very  lucky  to  be  associated.   But  they  certainly  helped  get  me 
started  in  the  right  direction.   Over  time,  a  lot  of  things  happened. 
I  recall  working  very  hard  on  my  master's  thesis,  and  I  do  recall 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  turning  in  a  report  on  me,  saying 
something  about,  "shows  writing  and  organizing  skills,"  and  that 
was  the  first  time  I  ever  thought  maybe  I  could  write  a  little. 

Then,  when  I  first  came  here,  my  job  was  to  try  to  write  things, 
and  they  would  be  edited — usually  by  [John]  Bollens,  who  was  then  on 
the  staff.   Another  assignment  of  mine  was  to  take  some  of  the  other 
staff  people's  work,  and  try  to  put  their  stuff  in  readable  English, 
so  I  was  both  being  an  editor  and  being  edited  at  the  same  time,  and 
that  helped  a  lot.   I  learned  a  great  deal  about  how  you  organize  or 
how  you  don't  organize,  having  people  reorganize  my  own  stuff,  or 
having  to  reorganize  somebody  else's,  and  put  it  into  understandable 
English. 
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Chall: 

Scott: 
Chall: 
Scott: 


Chall: 


Scott: 


Knowing  too  that  it's  going  out  to  the  legislature,  and  they're  not 
going  to  want  to  wade  through  a  great  deal  to  get  to  the  point. 

That's  right. 

These  are  important  skills. 

They  are,  and  some  people  may  come  born  with  them  like  that  (snaps 
his  finger),  but  I  didn't.   It  took  a  lot  of  hard  work. 

I  should  add  to  that,  that  I'm  still  learning  how  to  write,  and 
most  of  the  stuff  that  is  written  by  either  me  or  whomever  around 
here  goes  through  the  hands  of  several  readers,  who  critique  it.   Often 
they  are  peer  review  readers,  mostly  for  subject  matter,  but  also 
there  are  at  least  a  couple  of  people  who  read  with  a  view  to 
determining  if  it  is  clear.   That  includes  what  I  write.   For  example, 
Harriet  Nathan  and/or  Joan  Lichterman  review  everything  I  write,  and 
make  very  useful  editorial  comments,  or  do  some  editing,  and  this  is 
extremely  helpful.   And  vice  versa — it  works  the  other  way  around. 

I  don't  think  it's  possible  for  anybody  to  be  so  good  that  the 
writing  can't  be  improved  a  bit. 


I  agree  with  you  wholeheartedly, 
substantial. 


And  sometimes  the  improvement  is  very 
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THE  LONG-TERM  INTEREST  IN  THE  SUBJECT  OF  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT 
[Interview  2:   December  2,  1981 ]## 

Chall:   The  topic,  as  you  know,  that  we  are  dealing  with  in  this  project  is 
the  development  of  the  concepts  of  state  and  regional  planning.   So, 
of  course,  what  we're  really  interested  in  knowing  is  what  you  did 
during  the  time  when  these  ideas  were  evolving  as  well  as  in  what 
areas  of  research  you  are  now  working. 

You  said  that  you  wanted  to  give  me  some  background  which  we  may 
have  skipped  over  in  our  last  session. 


Writing  State  and  Local  Government  in  California 


Scott:   Yes,  to  give  a  little  background  on  some  of  the  things  that  I  worked 
on  in  the  early  days,  which  brings  us,  in  a  more  or  less  logical 
process,  to  some  of  the  things  in  the  middle  range  and  the  more  recent 
period. 

I  came  here  in  the  latter  part  of  1947.   It  took  a  while  to  get 
acclimated.   One  of  the  things  that  I  started  working  on  very  early 
was  in  local  government,  a  study  of  special  districts  in  California. 
It  was  published  in  1949.* 

John  Bollens,  who  essentially  headed  the  research  staff  here 
when  I  first  came,  got  me  into  local  government.   He  went  to  UCLA, 
to  the  political  science  department  there,  in  the  summer  of  1950,  and 
he'o  been  there  ever  since.   He's  been  away  now  and  then  as  a  consult 
ant,  but  that's  been  his  permanent  home  base.   He  and  I  continued  working 


*A  comprehensive  bibliography  of  Stanley  Scott's  publications  and 
his  curriculum  vitae  are  on  file  with  Institute  of  Governmental 
Studies  and  in  The  Bancroft  Library.   Dorothy  Tompkins  compiled  a 
special  bibliography,  Stanley  Scott:   His  Work,  to  commemorate 
his  thirty-five  years  with  IGS .   (1982) 
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Scott:   together  on  local  government  matters.   Then,  in  1951,  the  University 
of  California  Press  published  a  little  book  called  Local  Government 
in  California,  on  which  we  had  jointly  collaborated. 

Then,  I  guess  it  was  a  couple  of  years  later,  the  UC  Press, 
which  was  also  publishing  a  book  on  State  Government  in  California 
by  Winston  Crouch  and  Dean  McHenry,  decided  they  would  like  to  put 
the  two  books  together,  that  it  would  make  an  attractive  package  on 
state  and  local  government.   So  we  went  together  on  a  four-author 
book,  with  our  local  government  material — Bollens  and  me — and  their 
state  material.   That  was  published  originally  by  the  UC  Press  in 
1952  as  State  and  Local  Government  in  California.* 

When  it  came  time  for  the  next  edition,  in  1956,  the  press 
decided  that  it  had  possiblities  as  a  textbook  and  that  they  were  not 
really  in  the  textbook  publishing  business,  so  Prentice-Hall  took  it 
over.   I  think  Jack  Bollens  engineered  that,  frankly.**  They've  been 
bringing  it  out  ever  since.   This  is  the  latest  editon  (7th.  edition, 
1981). 

So  that's  kind  of  a  logical  sequence.  You  get  into  something 
way  back,  and  it  keeps  going. 

Chall;   That's  nice  to  have  something  that  goes  on  like  this,  because  I  think 
there's  more  of  an  income  in  texts  than  there  is  in  almost  any  other 
publishing  venture  outside  of  a  smashing  best  seller. 

Scott:   None  of  us  got  rich  off  this,  but  it  did  force  us  to  come  back  to  the 
subject  matter  periodically  and  refresh  ourselves.   It's  been  both  a 
godsend  and  a  damned  nuisance  in  that  respect.   [laughter]   So  there 
was  that  early  focus  on  local  government. 


*The  four-author  collaboration  on  a  University  of  California  Press 
book  came  about  because  Bollens  noticed  a  change  in  the  state  law, 
so  that  it  required  the  teaching  of  California  state  and  local 
government  in  the  state's  colleges  and  high  schools.   (Note  from 
Bollens) 

**Bollens  engineered  the  shift  to  Prentice-Hall  because  he  realized 
that  the  UC  Press  could  not  compete  successfully  with  McGraw-Hill, 
which  was  about  to  publish  a  comparable  book.   The  UC  Press  was, 
in  fact,  very  much  interested  in  retaining  the  book.   When  Prentice- 
Hall  began  publishing,  the  title  was  changed  to  California  Govern- 
ment  and  Politics.   (Note  from  Bollens) 
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Scott:   Actually,  we  branched  out  a  little.   When  we  got  into  this,  we — 
Bollens  and  I — took  on  some  of  the  state  material,  too. 

Chall:   So  it's  just  the  two  of  you  now? 

Scott:   No,  it's  more  complicated  than  that.   Actually  it  was  four  of  us: 
Crouch,  McHenry,  Bollens,  and  Scott,  for  many,  many  years.   Then 
McHenry  dropped  out  some  time  after  he  became  chancellor  of  the  Santa 
Cruz  campus.   So  it's  Crouch,  Bollens,  and  Scott  now. 


Research  on  Air  Pollution 


Scott:   Dropping  back  to  the  very  early  period  when  this  all  was  getting 

generated,  something  else  that  I  was  interested  in  was  air  pollution 
control,  because  it  early  became  apparent  that  something  was  happening 
here  in  the  Bay  Area  that  was  looking  very  much  like  what  had  happened 
in  the  mid-forties  in  Los  Angeles. 

We  put  together  a  small  report,  a  legislative  report,  on  air 
pollution  in  California. 

Chall:   "We"  is  IGS? 

Scott:   That  was  the  institute,  then  called  the  Bureau  of  Public  Administration. 
I  worked  on  that  jointly  with  John  McCarty,  who  was  a  staff  member 
here.   We  got  that  out  in  1951.   That  fed  in  fairly  directly  to  the 
later  work  that  we'll  get  to  very  shortly  with  Sam  Wood  and  the  Lindsay 
committee  and  so  on,  which  led  up  to  the  air  pollution  control  district. 

Chall:   But  you  had  actually  done  this  prior  to  that  committee's  work,  because 
they  came  out  with  their  reports  in — 

Scott:   Fifty-five,  '56,  somewhere  in  there.   I  think  that  is  one  reason  they 
came  to  us  when  they  did  want  to  do  something  in  about  '53  or  '54 
on  air  pollution.* 


*"Air  Pollution  Control."  Volume  13,  Number  3,  January  1955. 

"Air  Pollution  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area."  Volume  13,  Number  4, 
February  1955. 

Reports  prepared  for  the  Assembly  Interim  Committee  on  Conservation, 
Planning,  and  Public  Works. 
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Reports  on  Annexation  and  Incorporation 

Scott:   Then  another  thing  that  we  got  into  in  1952  and  '53,  again  related 
to  local  boundaries,  was  our  annexation- incorporation  report.   That 
was  published  by  the  institute,  but  it  was  written  jointly  by  myself 
and  Lew  [Lewis]  Keller,  who  was  on  the  legal  staff  of  the  League  of 
California  Cities.   We  wrote  it  in  '52  and  early  '53  and  published  it 
in  1953.   Suddenly  it  was  a  bestseller.   That  was  back  in  the  year  when 
everybody  was  either  in  a  central  city  or  living  in  a  fringe  area 
and  then  thinking  of  either  incorporating  or  annexing  or  thinking 
they  wanted  to  fight  being  incorporated  or  annexed.   No  matter  what 
side  they  were  on,  suddenly  a  lot  of  people  were  interested  in  our 
little  book. 

It  made  a  fair  amount  of  money  in  those  pre- inflation  times  for 
our  institute,  and  it  was  the  beginning  of  building  up  our  publications 
fund.   Again,  it  kind  of  got  me  into  the  issue  of  local  governmental 
areas,  boundaries,  and  boundary  changes. 

Chall:   Could  you  tell  me  how  you  happened  to  work  with  Lewis  Keller  on  this? 
Did  he  come  to  you? 

Scott:   I  think  we  went  to  Keller.   As  I  recall,  the  genesis  of  this  was  that 
people  or  organizations  would  call  up  and  ask  for  someone  from  the 
institute  to  go  out  and  speak  on  analyzing  annexation- incorporation 
issues,  so  a  staff  person  would  go  out.   I  remember  when  I  was  a 
junior  staff  member,  brand  new,  I'd  go  out  with  one  or  two  and  sit 
in  the  audience  while  they  gave  their  little  pitch.   Then  it  came  my 
turn — after  Bollens  had  gone  and  one  of  the  other  staff  people  had 
gone — and  I  had  to  go  out  and  give  this. 

I  decided  it  was  kind  of  a  nuisance.   You're  always  answering 
the  same  questions  all  the  time.   You're  just  going  on  a  little  one- 
night  stand,  you  might  say.   Why  not  do  a  report  that  treated  it  more 
methodically? 

So,  we  put  together  a  draft.   The  fellow  I  worked  with,  who  did 
the  legal  side  here,  didn't  do  the  best  job  in  the  world.   We  did  not 
really  discover  that  until  I  circulated  it  for  people,  critics,  to 
read  and  comment  on.   The  people  at  the  League  of  California  Cities 
did  two  things.   Number  one,  they  said,  "This  is  an  important  document. 
This  is  really  needed  up  and  down  the  state,  no  question."  Second, 
they  said,  "The  legal  material  is  weak." 

At  that  point,  they  offered  the  services  of  Lew  Keller  to  do  the 
legal  stuff. 
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Chall:   You  couldn't  do  any  better  than  that. 

Scott:   He  was  really  an  A-l  person  for  that.   So  he  did  the  legal  stuff, 
and  I  reworked  the  nonlegal  policy  side  of  it  and  put  the  whole 
thing  together.   That's  really  how  that  happened. 

Chall:   So  then  you  have  had  a  long  association  with  Mr.  Keller,  too,  over 
the  years. 

Scott:   Yes.   I  guess  that  would  bring  us  to  about —  Well,  there  were  a  lot 
of  little  odds  and  ends  we  worked  on.   We  were  working  on  little 
odds  and  ends  all  the  time  around  the  institute.   That  was  one  reason 
it  was  both  a  lot  of  fun  and,  at  times,  very  tedious,  because  there 
were  these  things  coming  at  you  that  you  couldn't  fend  off,  that  you 
didn't  really  want  to  do,  but  that  needed  to  be  done — inquiries  from 
the  outside  and  so  on. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  was  a  big  variety  of  things,  so  it  was 
fun  as  well. 


Background  Research  Leading  to  the  Bay  Area  Air  Pollution  Control 
District 


Scott:   The  next  thing  that  feeds  into  this  theme  that  you've  outlined  would 

probably  be  the  work  with  Sam  Wood,  principally  preliminary  work  lead 
ing  up  to  the  setting  up  of  the  enactment  of  the  air  pollution  control 
district  legislation  for  the  Bay  Area. 

There  was  some  activity  between  1951,  when  we  published  our 
earlier  air  pollution  report,  and  1953  and  '54,  when  we  worked  with 
Sam  Wood  and  the  assembly  committee.   We  watched  the  work  of  the 
Bay  Area  Council.   They  were  trying  to  develop  a  voluntary  regional 
effort.   They  gave  it  a  try.   It  never  really  got  anywhere.   It  was, 
in  a  sense,  doomed  to  failure,  but  the  very  fact  that  they  had  tried, 
helped  clear  the  air — to  pun  a  little  bit — [chuckles]  cleared  the 
ground,  anyway.   Because  when  the  legislative  committee  came  along, 
no  one  could  any  longer  say,  "Well,  gee,  let's  try  it  voluntarily 
first,  and  see  if  that  will  work,"  because  they  had  tried  it  and  it 
didn't  work.   There  was  general  agreement,  this  voluntary  approach 
is  not  going  to  get  the  job  done. 

Chall:   So  they  actually  tried — 

Scott:  They  had  tried  to  do  it  on  a  voluntary  basis.  It  clearly  was  not  going 
to  work.  Santa  Clara  County  had  set  up  its  own  program  on  a  voluntary 
basis.  And  it  helped  the  region  discover  that  control  had  to  be  done 
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Scott:  regionally,  because  Santa  Clara  happened  to  be  mostly  a  recipient 
of  air  pollution  from  the  rest  of  the  area.  It  also  produced  its 
own,  but  it  also  was  quite  clearly  the  recipient  of  air  pollution. 

Chall:   I  think  I  heard  a  report  of  that  just  the  other  day  again. 

Scott:   You  may  well  have.   Anyway,  they  felt,  we  can  set  up  a  strong  program 
in  Santa  Clara  County,  and  if  those  other  people  don't  have  programs, 
we're  still  afflicted  with  the  problem.   They  were  quite  vociferous 
about  this,  and  helped  swing  opinion  around.   "Look,  we  need  a  regional 
district." 

At  that  point ,  Sam  Wood  approached  us  to  do  the  background  work 
for  the  air  pollution  effort  in  the  Bay  Area,  and  we  did  that  here. 
Really,  it  was  simply  to  outline  the  best  information  we  could  get 
about  pollutants — what  the  situation  was,  prevailing  wind  patterns, 
topography,  how  the  area  is  a  natural  trap  for  pollutants  for  certain 
periods  of  time,  especially  during  still  weather.   But  then  when  the 
sea  breeze  comes  in,  it  will  blow  them  away  for  a  time,  so  that  our 
situation  is  far  better,  really,  than  the  Los  Angeles  situation, 
although  in  very,  very  still  periods  it's  worse,  at  least  for  a  time. 
But  often  the  breeze  comes  along  pretty  soon,  and  it  gets  better. 
When  the  sea  breeze  doesn't  blow,  the  area  is  quite  vulnerable  to 
smog. 

Chall:   Just  luck,  and  topography  and  weather  patterns. 

Scott:   Yes.   Anyway,  we  presented  all  that  to  the  committee  up  at  the  Clare- 
mont  [Hotel]  one  afternoon,  and  the  first  thing  we  knew,  they  were 
chugging  along  with  the  bill,  and  the  legislature  created  the  Bay  Area 
Pollution  Control  District. 

Meantime,  there  was  some  fussing  around  about  the  governing 
formula,  which  proved  to  be  kind  of  a  pattern  for  the  Bay  Area.*  Your 
paper  here  asked  about  the  genesis  of  this.   It's  a  little  hard  to 
recall  for  sure  where  the  ideas  came  from.   I  think  they  came  from 
all  hinds  of  sources .  We  dug  out  information  about  how  other  regional 
agencies  had  been  constituted  around  the  country  and  in  Europe. 
There  were  all  kinds  of  formulas,  but  the  idea  of  the  existing  local 
governmental  units  sending  representatives  to  sit  on  the  governing 
board  seemed  to  be  a  prevalent  theme.   That  was  one  that  was  suggested, 
and  it  was  picked  up. 

II 

Scott:   I  think  what  we  did  was  to  get  some  background  information  on  the 

various  patterns  that  some  of  the  other  districts  using  mixed  boards 
employed.   I  think  that's  about  as  far  as  we  went.   I  don't  recall 
working  wth  the  bill  drafters.   I  do  recall  Lew  Keller,  and  Wes 
[Wesley]  McClure,  city  manager,  city  of  San  Leandro,  and  Robert 


*See  interviews  with  Samuel  Wood,   Richard  Carpenter,  and  William 
MacDougall  in  Land-Use  Planning  series,  Volume  I. 
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Scott:   Stallings,  who  was  county  manager  in  San  Mateo  County,  were  involved 
on  the  governing  body  issue.   And  I  recall  that  Lew  thought  they  had 
agreed  on  something  that  provided  for  co-equal  city  and  county 
representation,  and  apparently  Bob  Stallings  came  in  with  a  little 
report  that  had  swung  it  over  either  all  to  the  county  side  or 
preponderately  so .  And  I  remember  Lew  sending  a  little,  more-or-less 
private  note  saying,  "You're  going  to  get  me  in  trouble.   Let's  go 
back  to  the  one  that  I  thought  we'd  agreed  on  that  called  for  even 
representation."  So  they  got  back  to  equal  city-county  representation. 
I  think  Bob  Stallings  was  just  trying  to  do  a  little  fast  end  run. 

Chall:   The  counties  had  apparently  assumed  that,  since  this  was  a  large 
problem — 

Scott:   They  should  have  it. 

Chall:   And  this  was  when  the  cities  were  not  about  to  allow  that.   Maybe  it 
was  one  of  the  first  times  when  they  began  to  exert  their  influence. 

Scott:   It  was  one  of  the  first  times.   It  was  the  very  beginning  of  setting 
up  the  pattern  for  the  Bay  Area.   Yes  it  was. 

Chall:   Did  you  observe  this? 

Scott:   Only  very  tangentially .   I  do  recall  talking  to  Lew  Keller.   I  may 

have  seen  a  copy  of  this  little  note  he  sent  to  Bob  Stallings  saying, 
"Hey,  let's  go  back  to  the  one  we  agreed  on."   Sam  Wood  might  remember, 
but  I  wasn't  that  close  to  the  working  out  of  that  little  formula. 

I  don't  know  why  it  didn't  cause  more  of  a  hassle  than  it  did. 
It  arose  as  an  issue,  the  counties  clearly  thought  they  had  prior 
right.   They  were  the  large  agencies,  so  why  shouldn't  they?   The 
cities  clearly  felt  "no  way,  we  should  be  in  there  even-steven,"  and 
somehow  or  other  they  got  that  settled  without  a  big  fuss.* 


*A  small  committee  was  set  up  to  advise  the  legislative  committee  on 
the  question  of  the  air  pollution  control  district  governing  body. 
It  was  chaired  by  Robert  Stallings,  and  comprised  seven  or  eight 
members,  most  of  whom  had  some  affiliation  with  county  government. 
The  committee  majority  voted  for  a  governing  board  selected  strictly 
by  the  county  board  of  supervisors .  Wes  McClure  and  Lew  Keller 
submitted  a  minority  report  that  urged  selection  either  by  gubernatoria 
appointment,  or  by  a  municipal  advisory  body  composed  of  representatives 
of  all  the  cities.   Shortly  afterward,  the  League  of  California  Cities 
adopted  a  policy  calling  for  governance  by  a  "locally  selected  board 
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Chall:  And  then  it  went  through  the  legislature. 

Scott:  It  went  through,  without  too  much  trouble,  as  I  remember. 

Chall:  So,  the  battle  was  done  behind  the  scenes,  whatever  it  was. 

Scott:  It  was  done  behind  the  scenes,  yes. 

Chall :  That  really  was  the  forerunner — 

Scott:   That  was  the  forerunner,  the  pattern  for  governance  of  regional 
agencies  in  the  Bay  Area. 

Chall:   Then  I  guess  there  was  some  controversy  over  the  matter  of  how  much 
control  you'll  have  over  the  individual  polluters. 

Scott:   How  much  control  was  part  of  it.   There  were  hassles  there. 
Chall:   That  still  goes  on. 

Scott:   It  does  still  go  on,  yes.   How  much  police  power  they  would  exercise, 
how  they'd  exercise  it,  could  they  really  go  out  and  make  an  arrest 
or  did  they  have  to  go  through  the  courts  and  get  a  cease-and-desist 
order  and  all  that  sort  of  machinery.   Those  things  were  hassled  out, 
In 'the  very  initial  stages,  the  enforcement  process  was  a  little 
cumbersome.   But  with  the  district  there  was  an  enforcement  process 
and  a  control  mechanism. 


representing  the  county  and  city  governments...."  California  Legisla 
ture.   Joint  Subcommitee  on  Air  Pollution.   "Air  Pollution  in  the 
San  Francisco  Bay  Area,"  Volume  13,  Number  4,  February  1955, 
pp.  44-46;  87. 

After  reading  a  draft  of  this  oral  history  interview,  Keller 
commented:   I  can  recall  that  feelings  concerning  the  question  of 
representation  on  city-county  boards  were  very  intense,  and  that  much 
of  the  preliminary  arguments  concerning  representation  on  such  boards 
was  preceded  by  debate  between  Assemblyman  Frank  Lanterman  and  the 
undersigned  with  respect  to  Lanterman' s  continuing  legislative 
proposals  for  boundary  commissions  to  control  annexations  and 
incorporations."   (Lewis  Keller,  President,  Association  of  California 
Life  Insurance  Companies,  May  14,  1982.) 
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Conference  on  the  Research  Role  in  the  State  Legislature  ## 


Scott:   As  to  other  things  that  I  worked  on —  There  was  one  thing  that  came 

along — this  was  kind  of  tangential  in  a  way,  but  I  should  mention  it, 
because  it  was  right  about  this  same  time  period  (1955-1956).   The 
Department  of  Political  Science  here  on  this  campus  led  the  way, 
they  were  the  prime  movers,  in  calling  a  statewide  conference — I 
know  a  lot  of  people  from  Sacramento  were  here — on  the  research  role 
in  state  government,  and  especially  the  state  legislature.   The  idea 
behind  it  was  to  lay  the  groundwork  for  convincing  the  legislature 
that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  have  some  senior  student  interns — 
by  senior  I  mean  people  who  are  working  for  the  Ph.D.,  for  example, 
or  who  already  have  their  master's,  fairly  mature  people — come  to 
Sacramento  and  work  for  maybe  a  year  in  a  research  capacity  for  a 
legislative  committee,  or  in  some  capacity  closely  related  to  the 
state  legislature. 

We  had  a  several-day  conference  here  on  campus,  which  brought  a 
lot  of  legislative  leaders  and  quite  a  few  university  connected 
people.   Our  institute  was  a  cosponsor,  and  we  did  a  good  deal  of  the 
staffing,  but  the  poli  sci  department  really  carried  the  ball.*  It 
fell  my  job  to  write  up  the  report  of  that,  so  I  wrote  up  something 
entitled  Streamlining  State  Legislatures  that  we  published  in  1956. 
That  generated  a  lot  of  interest,  because  it  had  been  a  darned 
interesting  conference.   It  was  kind  of  a  unique  thing.   Nobody  had 
ever  done  anything  quite  like  that.   California  was  considered  a 
frontrunner  in  terms  of  the  quality  of  its  legislature,  and  it  was 
progressive,  and  so  on.   So  there  was  a  great  deal  of  interest  in 
that. 

Chall:   But  there  hadn't  been  much  staffing  up  until  that  time  in  the 
legislature. 


Scott:  Not  much,  fairly  limited. 

ce  that  take  three  days?   I  think  you  said 


Chall:   Why  would  a  conference  like  that  take  three  days?   I  think  you  said 
several  days . 


Scott:   I  can't  remember  how  long  it  was.   It  may  have  been  only  two  days. 
But  I  remember  it  was  at  least  two  days .   Maybe  I  thought  of  it  as 
longer  because  we  were  terribly  involved  with  some  preliminary  work. 
There  was  an  evening  speech  beforehand  and  then  the  closing  sessions, 
and  so  on.   I  can't  remember  for  sure.   It  was  the  better  part  of  two 
or  three  days. 


*Joseph  P.  Harris,  professor  of  political  science,  and  Peter  Odegard, 
department  chairman,  among  others.   [S.S.] 
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Chall:   But  it  was  based  on  the  idea  of  research  in  legislative  committees? 

Scott:   Actually,  the  conference  went  further  than  that,  was  broader  than 

that,  but  one  of  the  principal  objectives  was  to  lay  the  groundwork 
for  establishing  this  closer  relationship  with  Sacramento.   The 
conference  had  good,  substantial  background  papers  that  a  lot  of 
work  had  gone  into,  done  before  the  conference.   It  covered  the 
legislative  process  and  how  we  might  make  it  work  better.   They 
touched  a  lot  of  bases. 

That  was  in  a  way  a  digression,  but  it  was  a  major  activity  off 
and  on  for  a  period  of  maybe  a  year,  getting  ready  for  the  conference, 
doing  it,  then  trying  to  get  those  proceedings  out,  and  it  was 
pretty  successful.   It  got  me  at  least  tangentially  concerned  with 
legislatures,  the  legislative  process,  and  that  kind  of  thing. 

Chall:   Did  the  students  get  into  an  internship  program? 

Scott:   Yes.   The  assembly  set  one  up.   The  senate  really  never  has  been  as 
interested  as  the  assembly.   Nevertheless,  the  program  really  had  a 
lot  to  do  with  substantial  improvements  in  the  supply  of  staff  for 
the  research  process  in  Sacramento.   It  was  really  a  very  successful 
program.   Peter  Odegard,  chairman  of  the  political  science  depart 
ment,  played  a  key  role  in  getting  the  whole  thing  going,  as  did  Joe 
Harris  and  Victor  Jones. 

I  think  Jesse  Unruh  also,  from  the  Sacramento  side,  was  very 
much  behind  it.   I'm  sure  that  he  was  already  in  cahoots,  so  to  speak, 
with  our  political  science  department  way  before  this  conference  was 
held.   In  a  sense,  the  conference  was  to  lay  the  groundwork  and  kind 
of  bring  some  of  the  rest  of  them  along. 

Chall:   For  what  Unruh  ultimately  managed  to  accomplish.   Did  that  mean  that 

the  interns  were  under  the  direction  of  a  political  science  professor? 

Scott:   Yes,  they  were.   They  were  under  kind  of  a  joint  direction.   The 

academics  ran  a  little  seminar  that  brought  them  together  every  oo 
often  in  Sacramento,  and  someone  from  one  of  the  campuses — often  the 
Berkeley  campus — went  once  a  month,  or  whatever,  and  led  that  seminar. 
For  example,  Gene  Lee,  Joe  Harris,  and  Victor  Jones  played  that  role. 
But  they  also,  of  course,  were  directed  by  senior  research  staff  or 
by  legislators  in  Sacramento.   So  it  was  really  a  very  interesting 
experience  for  most  of  them. 

It  was  successful.   A  lot  of  them  stayed  on.   A  number  of  them 
liked  it  so  much  that  they  themselves  got  elected  and  became  legislators 
in  their  own  right — for  example,  Barry  Keene,  and  I  think  Howard  Berman 
— which  was  reputed  to  be  one  principal  reason  the  senate  did  not  go 
for  it  originally.   One  old  curmudgeon  senator  allegedly  said,  talking 
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Scott:   to  his  assemblyman  friend,  "Yes,  you  may  think  that's  really  a  nice 

idea  now,  but  just  wait  till  one  of  those  little  bastards  runs  against 
you  and  wins." 

Chall:   Is  that  right?  And  they've  been  doing  it  ever  since.   [laughter] 
Usually  they  wait  till  somebody  retires. 

Scott:   Wait  a  while,  yes. 
Chall:   That's  interesting! 

Scott:   Where  are  we  in  the  time  sequence?  We're  about  1956-7,  somewhere 
along  there. 

Chall:   Yes. 


Statistical  Study  of  Municipal  Expenditures 

Scott:   About  here  I  should  mention  another  study  that  Victor  Jones  feels 
should  be  touched  on  in  my  oral  history:   Factors  Associated  With 
Variations  in  Municipal  Expenditure  Levels  (published  in  1957),  a 
statistical  analysis  of  California  city  finances,  which  basically 
identified  city  taxing  capability,  for  example,  per  capita  assessed 
valuation,  as  among  the  most  important  factors  associated  with 
expenditure  variations.   That  is,  the  higher  a  city's  per  capita 
assessed  valuation,  the  more  it  could  be  expected  to  spend,  per 
capita. 

I  did  this  study  jointly  with  Ed  Feder,  a  research  associate 
on  the  bureau  staff,  who  left  about  that  time  to  join  the  staff  of 
the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Letters  and  Science,  where  he  has  remained 
ever  since,  now  carrying  the  title  of  Assistant  Provost  and  Associate 
Dean.   He  is  the  budget  officer  of  that  huge  sprangling  enterprise, 
the  College  of  Letters  and  Science. 

Victor  Jones  thought  this  statistical  study  should  be  specifically 
mentioned,  because  it  was  something  of  a  ground-breaker,  one  of  the 
first  of  its  kind,  and  because  he  and  I  still  see  it  footnoted  and 
referred  to,  at  least  occasionally,  all  these  years  later. 

But  I  never  did  any  more  work  along  that  line,  shifting  almost 
wholly  over  to  policy  oriented  research  and  writing,  which  I  found 
much  more  interesting,  and  which  I  also  felt  to  be  more  useful. 
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Developing  Research  on  Regional/Metropolitan  Districts 


Scott:   Now  what  else  was  going  on  about  that  time?  There  was  some  follow- 
up  from  the  creation  of  the  Air  Pollution  Control  District  in  '55. 
There  was  some  further  work  with  Sam  Wood  and  that  committee.   They 
were  trying  to  generate  statewide  legislation  to  enable  the  creation 
of  regional/metropolitan  districts.   We  did  some  staff  work  in 
connection  with  that  in  that  period,  '56- '58.   That  really  never  got 
much  of  anywhere.   The  bills  were  introduced.   Committee  hearings  were 
held.   Legislation  was  not  passed.   To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  I 
can't  remember  anything  much  that  came  out  of  that.   I'm  not  sure 
how  closely  that  was  related  to  what  came  along  shortly  thereafter 
when  Governor  Brown,  the  first  Governor  Brown,  was  elected.   That 
would  have  been  in  '58;  he  assumed  office  in  January,  1959. 

Early  on,  he  appointed  the  Governor's  Commission  on  Metropolitan 
Area  Problems,  and  University  Extension — Ennie  [Ernest]  Englebert, 
I  think,  helped  engineer  that — did  a  lot  of  staff  work  for  that 
commission.   We  got  pretty  deeply  involved  in  that.   Certainly,  the 
work  we'd  done  for  Sam  Wood  and  the  assembly  committee,  just 
previously,  fed  into  that,  but  just  how  closely  Sam's  and  the 
committee's  activity  and  the  governor's  interests  were  related,  I 
don't  really  know.   I  don't  know  where  all  the  governor's  interests 
came  from.   I  know  that  Don  Leiffer,  who  was  a  professor  of  political 
science  at  San  Diego  State  College,  was  very  active  in  the  Brown 
campaign,  and  at  one  time  was  kind  of  a  key  staff  person  both  on  the 
campaign  and  after  the  campaign  on  trying  to  develop  urban  policy 
statements  for  the  governor.   I  think  he  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
getting  that  commission  created.   As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  was  a 
member  of  that  commission. 

I  recall  doing  a  memo  for  Leiffer,  probably  while  the  campaign 
was  going  on,  or  right  after  the  November  election,  suggesting  some 
urban  policy  questions  that  might  be  addressed  by  the  new  adminis 
tration.   Presumably  this  along  with  suggestions  from  many  other 
sources  was  fed  into  the  process  that  resulted  in  the  commission's 
formation. 

Anyway,  that  was  the  next  principal  focus  of  our  activities 
relating  to  regional  problems,  metropolitan  area  problems — to  attend 
meetings  of  the  commission,  present  papers,  and  that  kind  of  thing. 
That  went  on  for  a  period  of,  I  guess,  a  year  or  a  year  and  a  half. 

Chall:   I  think  so.   Governor  Brown  appointed  that  commission  in  early  1959. 
I  think  the  final  report  came  in  early  1961. 

Scott:   Yes,  that's  right.   Seems  like  in  December  of  1960  the  report  was 
presented. 
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Chall:   The  last  report  to  the  governor,  I  think,  was  December,  1960. 

Scott:   There  was  something  else  published — a  compilation  of  papers,  probably 
in  1961. 

Chall:   Yes.   Ernest  Englebert  edited  the  research  papers.   It's  a  book  called 
Metropolitan  California.* 

Scott:   Yes,  I  have  a  couple  of  copies  right  over  there. 

Chall:   Much  of  your  research  on  that  would  have  been  somewhat  similar  to 

what  you  had  been  doing  previously  for  the  Lindsay  committee,  because 
you  had  developed  a  great  deal  of  background  in  that,  on  different 
ways  to  have  representation — population  and  other  kinds  of  statistics. 

Can  you  recall  anything  that  went  on  in  the  attempts  to  pass 
those  regional  planning  district  bills  that  contributed  to  their  lack 
of  success  in  getting  through  the  legislature — the  actors,  the 
arguments? 

Scott:  You  are  talking  now  about  the  regional  planning  bills  that  came  out 
of  the  Lindsay  committee  circa  1955-1960.  I  do  not  really  know  the 
story  on  these,  not  being  privy  to  the  background  discussions  or  to 
the  legislative  negotiations.  My  impression  is  that  they  never  had 
a  lot  of  support,  except  from  the  planners  and  a  few  committed 
legislators. 

I  will  have  a  bit  more  to  say  about  the  failure  of  similar 
proposals  that  came  out  of  the  Governor's  Commission  on  Metropolitan 
Area  Problems,  which  we  will  be  discussing  in  a  little  while. 


The  Pacific  Coast  Conference  on  Metropolitan  Area  Problems 

Scott:   Now  on  this  same  subject,  in  addition  to  the  work  for  the  Lindsay 

committee  and  the  governor's  commission,  there  was  the  big  conference 
held  at  the  Claremont  [Hotel] ,  sponsored  by  our  Bureau  of  Public 
Administration  and  the  University  Extension  in  the  summer  of  1958, 
called  the  Pacific  Coast  Conference  on  Metropolitan  Area  Problems. 
Victor  Jones  was  kind  of  the  ringleader  of  it,  program  chairman  of 
the  conference.   Anyway,  he  played  a  very  central  role  in  setting  it 
up.   He  and  I  worked  together  very  closely.   It  was  a  rather  elaborate 
conference.   A  couple  of  days,  I  guess  it  was.   A  lot  of  panels  and 
workshops.   A  lot  of  prepared  papers.   We  had  reporters,  people 
reporting  the  sessions. 


*Ernest  Englebert,  ed . ,  Metropolitan  California,  (Sacramento,  1961) 
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Scott:   Then,  again,  it  fell  to  me  to  put  the  proceedings  together.   And 

that  was  one  whale  of  a  job,  I  tell  you.   After  it  was  all  over,  to 
put  it  all  together.   Then,  it  seemed  to  have  so  much  stuff  that  I 
did  about  a  thirty-page  introductory  essay,  trying  to  pull  the 
threads  together.   I  titled  the  essay  "Metropolitan  Problems  and 
Solutions:   A  Discussion."  Victor  still  thinks  that  at  the  beginning 
of  the  1960s  it  was  influential  among  academics,  policy  people, 
et  cetera. 

That  experience  gave  me  a  lot  of  good  background,  a  lot  of 
material  to  work  with  that  helped  feed  in  to  this  governor's  commission 
activity.   The  conference  was  in  the  summer  of  1958.   The  governor's 
commission  would  have  been  created  in  early  '59,  only  a  few  months 
later.   This  conference  report  took  a  while.   It  came  out  in  I960.* 
The  governor's  commission  report  came  out  in  late  1960. 

M 

Chall:   During  all  of  this  research  did  you  get  any  ideas  about  the  problems 
and  how  to  solve  them,  or  did  that  come  later?   In  this  particular 
Pacific  Coast  conference  that  we  were  just  talking  about,  there  were 
speeches  by  Clark  Kerr,  and  Paul  Ylvisaker  (Ford  Foundation)  and  by 
Luther  Gulick  (Institute  of  Public  Administration,  New  York),  and 
other  persons  in  all  the  workshops.   Their  ideas,  of  course,  varied, 
depending  upon  where  they  came  from  but  the  national  and  academic 
people  seemed  to  be  more  concerned,  with  developing  real  comprehensive 
metropolitan  government. 

i 
Scott:   That  was  the  central  theme. 

Chall:   And  the  local  people  were  not  ready. 

Scott:   The  local  people  were  interested,  concerned,  somewhat  reluctant.   I 
think  they  had  a  really  intelligent  interest  and  were  aware  of  the 
problems,  not  suggesting  that  there  weren't  any  problems,  but  just 
concerned.   Concerned  about,  just  what  are  we  going  to  set  up,  what 
are  we  going  to  create?   But  they  were  also  beginning  to  move  in  the 
direction  of  '.ninking  of  a  structure.   The  groundwork  was  already 
laid.   For  example,  I'm  sure  that  in  here  Wes  McClure  gave  a  paper  in 
the  summer  of  '58  which  outlined  by  Bay  Area  governmental  representation 
formula. 

Chall:   The  supplementary  statement  on  page  232  of  Metropolitan  Area  Problems, 
do  you  think? 


*Stanley  Scott,  editor,  Metropolitan  Area  Problems  (Berkeley: 
University  Extension  and  the  Bureau  of  Public  Administration,  1960) . 
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Scott:   Either  that  one,  or — let's  see,  he  has  one  on  page  224  and  then  a 
supplementary  statement  on  232.   So  that  was  already  in  the  air. 
There  were  a  lot  of  good  ideas  in  this  conference. 

Chall:  Have  any  of  them  taken  off  in  the  local  area? 

Scott:   It's  hard  to  put  your  finger  on  specific  things.   Certainly,  this 

was,  in  a  way,  an  early  forerunner  of — well,  not  a  forerunner  of,  but 
related  to,  the  Golden  Gate  Authority  idea,  which  came  from  quite 
a  different  direction.   It  came  more  from  the  large  business  interests, 
the  Bay  Area  Council,  with  Edgar  Kaiser  being  the  chief  proponent 
and  front  man,  I  guess  you'd  say,  to  create  a  Golden  Gate  Authority. 
That  would  incorporate  the  ports,  the  airports,  and  the  bridges,  the 
bridges  being  brought  in  essentially  because  they  were  very  profitable 
organizations.   So  that  one  kind  of  came  in,  you  might  say,  from  the 
side,  but  at  the  same  time,  also  involving  regional  restructuring. 

This  really  upset  the  cities  and  counties,  and  quite  a  few 
others.   A  lot  of  people  were  concerned  about  it.   A  lot  of  people 
were  concerned  about  just  latching  on  to  the  bridges  and  tying  them 
in  with  the  airports  and  seaports.   What  are  we  going  to  do  about  all 
the  other  transportation  problems?   There  was  a  great  deal  of  concern. 

It  also  exercised  cities  and  counties  that  just  did  not  want  a 
major  authority  coming  in  from  off  the  wall,  so  to  speak.  They 
began  organizing  themselves,  and  that  was,  in  part,  the  genesis  of 
ABAC.   It  was  not  the  only  reason  for  ABAG's  creation,  but  it  provided 
a  substantial  push  in  that  direction.   It  had  a  lot  to  do  with  it. 
It  scared  the  local  people.   That  would  have  been  in  '58,  '59,  and 
'60,  that  the  Golden  Gate  Authority  idea  was  kicked  around.   It  was 
over  a  period  of  at  least  two  years,  and  it  could  have  been  three, 
before  it  finally  bit  the  dust. 

Chall:   It  was  a  bill  a  couple  of  times. 

Scott:   Yes,  that's  right.   Then,  in  '61,  I  believe,  ABAC  was  formally 
created.   All  that  was  really  rather  closely  related. 

Chall:   There  was  quite  a  bit  of  ferment  about  this  whole  thing. 


The  Governor's  Commission  on  Metropolitan  Area  Problems 

Scott:   There  was  a  good  deal  of  ferment.   And  then  about  that  time,  you  see, 
the  Governor's  Commission  on  Metropolitan  Area  Problems  would  have 
reported,  right  at  the  end  of  1960  and  '61.   All  this  was  kind  of 
fermenting,  as  you  say,  and  coming  together,  all  being  thrown  into 
the  pot  at  about  the  same  time. 
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Chall:   I  think  all  over  the  United  States  these  kinds  of  problems  were 
occurring. 

Scott:   That's  true.   There  was  a  lot  of  effort  around  the  country,  some  of 

it  sponsored  by  the  Ford  Foundation,  and  do-gooders  in  general,  saying, 
"Let's  organize  things  better."  There  were  studies  conducted  in  many, 
many  different  parts  of  the  country. 

Chall:   With  the  governor's  commission,  then,  did  it  bring  matters  to  a  focus 
more,  because  it  was  the  governor' s  commission,  and  the  people  on  it 
were  friends,  local  politicans,  experts? 

Scott:   It  helped  to  bring  quite  a  few  things  to  a  head.   However,  it  had 
both  positive  and  counterproductive  effects.   The  proposal  for 
regional  governments — at  least  for  enabling  legislation  or  for 
the  creation  of  regional  governments  with  two  or  three  or  more 
functions — that  came  out  of  the  governor's  commission  exercised  the 
cities  and  counties  very  much,  especially  in  Southern  California.   I 
think  the  Bay  Area  was  a  good  deal  more  receptive,  because  thinking 
along  that  line  had  already  been  perceived,  such  as  the  Wesley  McClure 
paper  coming  from  the  city  manager  of  San  Leandro  in  1958,  for 
example. 

But  in  Southern  California  there  was  not  much  interest,  and  a 
good  deal  of  antagonism,  so  that  about  that  time — I  can't  give  you  the 
exact  dates,  but  I  think  it  was  in  January  or  February,  1962 — the 
league  [of  California  Cities]  held  an  unusual  statewide  convention 
in  Sacramento  in  the  tule  fog.   God,  it  was  dense.   It  wasn't  the 
only  thing  that  was  foggy,  but  anyway —  It  was  dense  and  cold  and 
dank  in  Sacramento  then. 

They  held  at  least  a  two-day  meeting,  during  which,  for  the  most 
part,  the  governor's  commission  idea  of  regional  governments  was  just 
lambasted  from  end  to  end.   The  conference  adopted  a  resolution 
saying,  in  effect,  "local  government  can  handle  it  and  we  don't 
really  need  these  regional  agencies.   Whatever  needs  to  be  done  can 
be  handled  by  local  government."*  It  was  a  very  negative  sort  of 
thing . 


*See  interview  with  Richard  Carpenter  in  Land-Use  Planning  series  , 
Volume  I,  and  interview  with  Victor  Jones  in  this  volume. 
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Scott:   I  have  some  background  here  that  Victor  and  I  and  others  put 

together  years  later  on  this.   [Institute  Working  Paper  #16,  State- 
Local  Relations  in  California,  October  18,  1975.]   We  were  kind  of 
tracing  some  of  the  changes  in  thought.   Here  the  league,  in  respond 
ing  to  this  governor's  commission  recommendation  on  regionalism, 
responded  quite  negatively  and  adopted  this  backward-looking 
resolution  in  '62.   Then  in  the  late  sixties  and  early  seventies, 
along  came  the  Knox  bills.   Within  a  few  years,  they  had  swung  back 
around  again,  and,  in  effect,  were  supporting  at  least  one  version 
of  the  Knox  bills  for  Bay  Area  regional  governance. 

Chall:   But  not — 
Scott:  Not  statewide. 
Chall:  Not  totally,  either. 

Scott:   They  finally  pretty  well  did  support  it,  at  one  point,  anyway.   They 
finally  did  come  pretty  well  around  and  support  the  Knox  bill. 

Chall:   Fifty-fifty. 

Scott:   Roughly  fifty-fifty,  on  the  governing  body  formula — half  city  and 
county  representatives  and  half  directly  elected — or  maybe  it  was 
slightly  more  supervisors  and  councilmen,  but  it  was  something  close 
to  a  half  and  half  mix  of  a  governing  body.   I  think  the  league 
supported  it  at  one  point — or  at  least  did  not  oppose. 

Chall:   In  your  paper  which  you  prepared  for  this  commission,  you've  reviewed 
the  history  of  trends  in  metropolitan  government.   Several  points  you 
made  really  had  to  do  with  whether  the  cities  and  the  counties  were 
going  to  be  able  to  work  together.   Over  the  years — starting  with 
the  time  you  were  working  with  Sam  Wood  for  the  Lindsay  committee 
and  even  earlier  on  other  studies  for  the  bureau — you  must  have 
perceived  a  strong  adversary  relationship  between  the  cities  and  the 
counties,  which,  apparently,  you  felt  was  going  to  make  it  difficult 
to  achieve  any  kind  of  organization. 

Scott:   The  term  adversary  maybe  is  too  strong.   Sometimes,  however,  it  has 

certainly  not  been  too  strong  for  the  relationship.   There  has  always 
been  kind  of  a  watchful  attitude,  and  sometimes  it  really  got 
antagonistic  when  one  or  the  other  side  felt  their  toes  were  being 
stepped  on.   It  really  got  to  be  downright  antagonistic  for  short 
periods  of  time. 

Chall:   Were  you  ever  in  the  middle,  between  the  supervisors'  association 
[County  Supervisors  Association  of  California]  and  the  League  of 
California  Cities? 
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Scott:  We  never  really  got  in  the  middle.   We  were  always  off  a  little  bit, 
sometimes  kind  of  feeding  in  staff  work,  but  never  right  in  between 
in  the  line  of  fire.   Ours  was  kind  of  a  nice  position  to  be  in. 
We  could  come  in  and  try  to  be  helpful.   We  tried  not  to  take  sides, 
and  we  didn't  usually  get  in  the  line  of  fire. 

But  at  times  virtual  war  would  break  out  between  the  two,  as  it 
did  in  fact  in  the  early  1950s.   It  was  over  the  so-called  free  ride, 
when  the  league  maintained  that  the  counties  were  getting  a  kind  of 
free  ride  in  the  distribution  of  state  funds  and  tax  sources  because 
of  the  unincorporated  areas .   This  resulted  in  the  county  supervisors 
saying,  "No,  you  guys  are  the  ones,"  and  sort  of  a  name  calling  went 
on  and  they  fought  for  a  while  and  then  agreed  on  some  kind  of 
compromise. 

After  that  they  really  tried  to  avoid  open  warfare  wherever  they 
could.   But  we — and  they — were  very  conscious  of  this,  there  is  always 
this  kind  of  watchful  attitude  between  the  cities  on  the  one  side 
and  the  counties  on  the  other.   Throughout,  we  felt  that,  if  anything 
were  going  to  get  done  here  in  the  Bay  Area,  you  had  to  get  the  cities 
and  counties  both  into  it. 

We  had  quite  a  few  counties  (nine) ,  and  of  course  eighty  or 
ninety  cities  at  the  time.   Both  had  to  be  in  the  act,  or  we  weren't 
going  to  get  anywhere.   I  guess  it  meant  that  the  famous  Bay  Area 
Formula  was  almost  a  natural,  given  the  situation.   We  didn't  have 
a  single  county  that  encompassed  the  entire  region,  the  way  Los  Angeles, 
at  least  in  the  earlier  days,  encompassed  most  of  what  could  be  called 
the  major  urban  region  there.   Of  course  down  there  it's  grown  over — 
slopped  over — into  other  counties  now. 


Various  Options  for  a  Governing  Board 

Chall:   In  those  days  you  were  also  beginning  to  consider  a  directly  elected 
board,  and  you  spent  quite  a  bit  of  time,  for  about  a  decade,  going 
over  a  number  of  possibilities  for  directly  elected  boards — how  the 
districts  would  be  set  up  and  whether  the  minorities  would  be  included, 
and  Democrats  and  Republicans,  and  all  of  that.   You  included  a 
tremendous  amount  of  statistical  material  in  these  reports.   I  was 
wondering  who  did  all  that  statistical  background  work  for  you  and 
why  you  went  into  it  so  thoroughly,  when  nobody  apparently  paid  much 
attention  to  it? 

Scott:   I  think  that's  true.   [laughter] 
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Scott:   Two  or  three  things  to  say  on  that.   We  really  thought  that  they  might 
pay  some  attention.   We  just  wanted  to  throw  out  quite  a  few  different 
alternatives,  and  not  just  to  throw  out  general  alternatives,  but  to 
give  concrete  details,  to  spell  it  out.   "Okay,  how  would  you  really 
do  this?   If  you  elected  them  from  assembly  districts,  how  would  you 
do  it  and  what  would  it  mean?"  But  nobody  paid  too  much  attention 
to  it.  That's  true. 

Another  reason  we  went  into  it  was  just  to  try  to  figure  what 
were  the  implications  of  doing  it  the  way  we  were  proposing  to  do  it 
under  the  Bay  Area  Formula.   There  were  some  negative  implications 
of  that,  and  we  wanted  to  try  to  figure  out  what  were  the  implications. 
"Okay,  it's  a  nice  forumla,  we  all  kind  of  agree  that  it's  a  great 
idea  for  the  Air  Pollution  Control  District,  but  now  that  we're  think 
ing  of  creating  a  true,  multi-purpose  regional  agency,  are  we  getting 
in  too  deep  for  this  kind  of  old,  simplistic  formula?  What  are  the 
implications  of  it?"  That  was  partly  the  reason  we  did  the  work  on 
alternatives . 

Chall:   When  you  say  "we,"  with  whom  did  you  work  or  discuss  these  matters? 

Scott:   I  just  think  of  a  variety  of  people  that  we  work  with  around  here. 

Victor  Jones  would  have  been  one,  and  Ora  Huth,  and  Jack  Bollens  off 
and  on.   Even  though  Jack  was  at  UCLA,  he  and  I  worked  jointly  a 
couple  of  times,  especially  on  the  consulting  work  for  BCDC  done  in 
the  mid-to  late-sixties.   Willis  Hawley  was  a  graduate  student  here, 
employed  in  the  institute  for  several  years  while  he  was  working  on 
his  Ph.D.   He  was  a  community-power-study  man  and  kind  of  a  hot  shot 
in  the  early  days  of  data  processing;  he  loved  to  pull  all  that  stuff 
together.   You  have  to  love  it  to  do  it.   He  and  I  got  together,  and 
I  just  capitalized  on  him  and  his  availability.   He  ran  through  a 
lot  of  stuff  for  me,  and  we  analyzed  it.   Victor  helped  in  this,  but 
Bill  Hawley  really  did  most  of  the  work  on  it,  directing  an  interview 
program  of  Bay  Area  leaders. 

Chall:   He  did  the  interviewing? 

Scott:   He  directed  it.   Phyllis  Barusch  did  a  lot  of  the  interviewing,  and 
then  there  were  some  student  interviewers,  I  believe.   But  Phyllis 
did  much  of  the  interviewing.   Then  there  were  a  lot  of  mail 
questionnaires  that  people  responded  to  without  face-to-face  inter 
views.   Then  there  was  sort  of  a  combination  of  the  mail  questionnaire 
with  a  phone  followup  in  some  cases,  I  believe.   It's  a  little  hazy 
now  as  to  exactly  how  this  was  all  carried  through. 

Chall:   That  was  the  kind  of  material  that  you  put  into  some  of  your  reports — 
the  most  exhaustive  one  was  the  BCDC  report,  I  think. 

Scott:   We  put  quite  a  bit  of  that  in  the  BCDC  report. 
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Chall:   But  each  time  you  did  a  report,  it  became  a  little  more  complicated, 
complex.   New  arrangements  were  being  considered  all  the  time.   New 
concerns  were  showing  up,  like  one  man-one  vote,  which  might  not  have 
shown  up  a  year  or  two  prior,  or  the  representation  of  minorities. 
Also,  whether  or  not  there  should  be  election  by  parties  or  whether 
they  should  continue  to  be  nonpartisan.   All  of  these  had  their  tables 
and  their  combinations — as  well  as  weighted  voting  and  that  sort  of 
thing,  which  you  had  started  with  early. 

But  the  Knox  bills,  considering  elected  officials  along  with 
the  constituent  formula,  never  were  as  complex.   I  don't  even  know  that 
they  outlined  a  district.   They  might  have.   I'll  have  to  check  that. 

Scott:   I'd  have  to  check  back.   Did  the  Knox  bill  at  one  point  call  for  a 
solely  directly  elected  governing  body?* 

Chall:   I  think  one  of  them  did,  and  then  others  were  (1)  fifty-fifty,  or 
(2)  all  constituent-unit. 

Scott:   Fifty-fifty  and  various  sizes,  all  the  way  up  to  an  eighty  or  ninety 
member  body. 

Chall:   Yes,  trying  everything. 

Scott:   A  mix  of  direct  elected  and  indirectly  appointed,  as  well  as  also,  in 

effect,  reconstituting  ABAC  as  a  regional  government — making  membership 
in  ABAC  mandatory  and  creating  it  as  a  government. 

Frankly,  looking  back  on  it  now,  maybe  that's  what  we  should  have 
done.   Honestly. 

Chall:   It  could  have  happened,  if  everybody  had  been  able  to  get  together  and 
accept  some  compromises. 

Scott:   We'd  have  lost  the  League  of  Women  Voters,  wouldn't  we,  and  the 
Sierra  Club? 

Chall:   That's  right,  depending  upon  which  bill  it  was. 

Scott:   And  I  think  they  were  going  to  incorporate  the  Air  Pollution  Control 
District  and  maybe  at  one  point  control  of  the  bay,  so  we'd  have 
lost  Kay  Kerr,  for  sure.   Not  only  lost  her,  she  would  have  been  in 
vehement  opposition.   [chuckles] 


*AB  711,  and  AB  1057  as  originally  written  proposed  directly  elected 
boards. 
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Chall:  There  was  no  way  to  get  it  in  there,  was  there? 

It's  interesting.   You  don't  have  to  answer  that  question 
today,  but  it  would  be  interesting  to  find  out,  if  you  were  asked  to 
write  today  on  the  best  way  to  set  up  regional  governance  in  this 
area  again,  how  you  would  develop  it,  whether  you  would  be  concerned 
with  one  man-one  vote,  whether  you  would  be  concerned  with  the  same 
aspects  of  the  sizes  of  the  district,  whether  you'd  consider  that  it 
would  matter — what  you  would  stress. 


Scott: 


Chall : 


Scott; 


Chall: 


Scott: 


Chall: 


Scott: 


I'd  be  somewhat  concerned,  but  probably  less  so  than  then.   At  the 
time,  it  seemed  that  the  courts  were  going  to  rule  very  strictly  on 
the  one  man-one  vote.   It  looked  that  way  back  in  the  mid-sixties, 
but  later  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  shifted  ground  a  bit. 

I'm  sure  there  would  be  some  very  substantial  differences  if  I 
were  doing  things  over  again. 


I  wonder  what  the  stress  would  be? 
regional  government. 


Nobody's  talking  much  about 


It's  unfair  to  say  they've  given  up,  but  these  things  get  their 
momentum,  it  takes  time.   You  have  to  have  a  legislative  leader  who's 
in  a  key  position,  and  who's  willing,  the  way  Knox  was,  to  carry  a 
bill  over  a  period  of  years,  and  there  isn't,  now,  it  seems.  Mean 
while,  other  things  have  happened.   Things  have  gone  chugging  along 
for  better  or  worse.   You've  got  MTC  pushing  on — with  moderate  success 
in  some  respects — with  transportation  planning.   You've  got  the  whole 
adverse  economic  situation,  the  Reagan  administration,  Proposition  13. 
The  atmosphere  is  just  very,  very  different  now. 

There  doesn't  seem  to  be  the  feeling  of  urgency,  either.   I  noticed 
in  some  of  your  writings — I  think  this  was  the  one  you  did  for  the 
BCDC  report — that  there  was  a  feeling  of  urgency.   And  the  BARQ 
[Bay  Area  Regional  Organization]  reports  indicated  that  we  must  do 
something  about  this.   It  would  appear  that  John  Knox  tried  every 
formula  that  was  possible  to  try. 

He  tried  awfully  hard,  and  he  came  very  close  to  getting  that  bill 
passed.  [AB  1057]  He  came  very  close  to  getting  it  passed  at  one 
point.* 

Yes,  there  was  a  close  vote  in  the  senate,  I  think.  We'll  have  to 
find  out  from  him  what  happened. 

And  we  will  never  know  what  would  things  have  been  like  had  we  gotten 
it  to  pass. 


*See  interview  with  John  Knox  in  Land-Use  Planning  series,  Volume  III. 
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Scott:   I  guess  you  could  argue  that  there  can't  have  been  that  great  an 

urgency,  because  we're  all  still  here.   It  didn't  happen  and  we're 
all  still  here. 

Chall:   The  list  of  needs  for  regional  control,  regional  coordination,  is 
still  there. 

Scott:   It's  still  there.   I  still  think  we  would  have  done  quite  a  few 

things  better,  had  we  had  that  kind  of  organization  and  machinery 
for  the  last  eight  or  ten  years. 

Chall:   Perhaps  the  federal  government  helped  to  some  degree  by  requiring  a 
certain  amount  of  regional  coordination  in  some  areas. 

Scott:   They  helped  to  some  extent.   There's  no  question.   They  virtually 

required  COGs  [Council  of  Governments] — ABAGs  to  be  created  throughout 
the  country  in  major  metropolitan  regions. 

Chall:   In  Governing  a  Metropolitan  Region  you  felt  that  multipurpose 

districts  should  have  a  substantial  proportion  of  directly  elected 
members  of  a  governing  board.   You  also  said  that  regional  problem 
solving  machinery  in  the  near  future  is  urgent.   You  recommended  that 
there  had  to  be  adequate  financing — things  of  this  kind. 

I  did  notice  that  as  the  years  went  by,  you  became  a  little 
stronger  in  your  presentation.   Initially,  it  was  merely  a  matter  of 
"here  are  the  facts,  and  here  are  some  ideas  that  you  can  kick  around 
and  think  about,"  but  in  that  one  you  and  Bollens  wrote — 

Scott:   We  became  a  little  bit  more  secure  in  being  an  advocate,  that  is 
what  it  really  came  down  to.   We'd  been  around  longer.   We  were  a 
little  bit  older.   We  were  just  a  little  bit  more  secure  and  we  felt, 
if  we  really  think  this  we  can  go  out  and  say  it.  Whereas  in  the  early 
days,  we  were  being  very,  very  cautious  about  appearing  to  take  sides. 

Chall:   Did  you  feel  that  you  knew  enough  to  take  a  side  in  the  early  days, 
or  did  you  just  feel  that  wasn't  your  role? 

Scott:   A  little  of  both.   We  definitely  felt  it  wasn't  the  role,  and  that 
was  partly,  I  guess,  because  we  had  come  through  the  legislative 
research  program  that  had  been  run  here  in  the  thirties  and  forties 
and  fifties,  and  was  discontinued  then  in  the  early  sixties.   We'd 
all  been  kind  of  indoctrinated  by  that  because  we'd  worked  in  it. 
Up  until  the  last  years  of  that  program,  we  were  very,  very  cautious 
not  to  take  sides  openly. 

There's  the  famous  old  story,  if  you  have  seven  reasons  in 
favor  of  a  bill,  then  you've  got  to  have  seven  reasons  on  the  other 
side,  the  pros  and  cons.   You've  got  to  balance  your  reports.   That 
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Scott:   is  said  to  have  happened  to  at  least  one  author  of  a  report  before 

my  time.   He  didn't  have  enough  reasons  on  one  side,  so  Sam  May  sent 
him  back  to  the  drawing  board  and  said,  "Go  think  of  some  more 
reasons  until  you've  got  the  same  number  on  both  sides."   [chuckles] 
We  came  out  of  that  environment,  and  it  took  us  a  while  before  we 
decided  that  we  could  be  a  little  franker  in  saying  what  we  thought. 

Chall:   So  this  was  a  conscious  decision,  then,  on  the  part  of  you  and  Bollens 
and  Eugene  Lee? 

Scott:   It  wasn't  one  that  we  made.   We  just  worked  our  way  to  it.   We  found 
we  could  go  and  give  speeches  and  be  a  little  more  forthright  and 
get  away  with  it — even  that  people  kind  of  liked  it — so  then  we'd  be 
a  little  stronger  next  time. 


Save  San  Francisco  Bay  Association  and  the  Bay  Conservation  and 
Development  Commission 


Chall:   In  that  report  too,  you  criticized  the  ABAC  plan  for  regional  govern 
ment.   I  think  at  that  point  ABAC  wanted  to  take  over  BCDC,  which  was 
not  yet  finalized,  as  an  organization.   There  were  a  lot  of  pages 
spent  on  critiquing  the  ABAC  proposal. 

Scott:   That  is  true.   I  should  say  this.   We  had  kind  of  a  mixed  role  there, 
Bollens  and  I.   We  were  consultants  to  BCDC.  There  is  no  question 
about  it.  We  were  paid  consultants.   I  signed  a  contract.   In  effect, 
what  it  came  down  to  was,  we  worked  weekends.   Ones  a  month,  I'd 
take  a  plane  down  to  Los  Angeles.   Bollens  would  meet  me  at  the 
airport.   I'd  go  down  early  in  the  morning,  so,  from  about  ten  o'clock 
to  five  o'clock  for  two  days  we'd  sit  down  there  in  his  garage-study 
and  work  together — put  this  together. 

That's  once  a  month.   Then  the  other  weekends  we  worked 
separately,  I  up  here  and  he  down  there.   And  once  a  month  we'd  get 
together.   So  we  were  consultants  on  that  basis,  long  distance,  a 
long  way  from  each  other,  but  it  worked  out  all  right.   We  were 
consultants  to  BCDC,  and,  as  consultants  do,  we  tended  to  reflect 
the  institutional  interest.   They  didn't  tell  us  what  to  do,  but — 
I'll  just  be  very  frank  about  it — we  did  tend,  to  some  extent,  to 
reflect  the  institutional  interests  of  BCDC  in  not  presiding  over 
its  own  demise,  come  1969,  when  they  otherwise  would  have  gone  out 
of  existence. 


Chall:   Or  might  have  been — 
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Scott:   Or  absorbed  by  ABAC. 
handle  the  task. 


We,  very  honestly,  didn't  feel  that  ABAC  could 


Scott:   You  asked  me  about  the  Mel  Scott  report,  and  so  on.   Should  I  trace 
back  on  that  right  now,  because  it  feeds  right  in? 

Chall:   Yes,  that's  fine. 

Scott:   That  would  go  back  to  the  Save  the  Bay  people  calling  Gene  Lee  and 

saying,  "Can  the  institute  help?"  That  was  probably  in  1961  or  '62. 
Gene,  and  I,  and  Frances  Herring,  who  was  a  staff  person  who  had 
worked  on  open  space,  went  over  to  University  House  here  on  campus 
and  met  with  Kay  Kerr  and  someone  else  —  it  could  have  been  Sylvia 
McLaughlin  or  Esther  Gulick,  or  both,  and  there  could  have  been  one 
or  two  other  people  there,  but  Kay  Kerr  was  the  principal  person  — 
and  we  discussed  what  kind  of  a  report  might  be  done  that  might  be 
helpful  to  highlight  the  problems  of  the  bay  and  of  bay  filling,  and 
the  implications  of  what  was  going  on.   Mrs.  Kerr  was  very  much 
exercised  about  what  was  going  on.   She  could  see  the  filling,  the 
dumps  and  so  on,  from  her  lovely  home  up  in  the  El  Cerrito  hills. 

I  remember,  after  that  session,  after  we  came  out  and  were  on 
the  front  steps,  somehow  among  us  the  name  Mel  Scott  was  generated. 
Gene  said,  "Do  you  think  I  ought  to  call  Mel?"  and  we  all  said, 
"By  all  means.   If  you  can  get  him  into  this,  you've  got  something 
going."  Gene  called  him  up,  and  first  thing  we  knew  Mel  was  on  the 
staff. 

Chall:   Where  was  he  before  that? 

Scott:   He  was  in  [the  university  department  of]  city  and  regional  planning. 
We  released  time  for  him  to  work,  probably  one-third  time.   I  can't 
remember  how  much  of  his  time. 

Chall:   Why  did  you  consider  him  to  be  so  important? 

Scott:   Mel  had  written  on  metropolitan  area  problems  from  the  planner's 

viewpoint  and  was  a  good  writer,  was  well  known  to  be  a  hard  worker 
and  a  good  organizer  of  material.   We  just  thought  he  would  produce, 
and  he  did. 

He  wrote  the  bay  report  that  came  out  in  '62  or'  63,  probably  '63.* 
Anyway,  it  made  the  headlines  when  it  came  out.   It  really  did  make 
banner  headlines.   "Bay  becomes  a  river,"  or  something  like  that. 


*Mel  Scott,  The  Future  of  San  Francisco  Bay  (Berkeley:  Institute  of 
Governmental  Studies,  University  of  California,  1963).   Mel  Scott 
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Scott:   About  that  time,  Senator  [Eugene]  McAteer  became  aware  that  here  was 
an  issue.   He  really  took  hold  of  that  issue  and  ran  with  the  ball. 
He  was  in  a  very  key  position  in  Sacramento,  one  of  the  strongest 
legislative  leaders.   He  got  a  bill  through  his  committee,  naturally, 
and  right  on  through  both  houses,  to  create  a  one-year  commission  to 
study  the  problem. 

Chall:   A  study  commission? 

Scott:   Yes.   He  chaired  it.   He  selected  Joe  [Joseph  Bodovitz  to  be  the 
staff  person.   Bodovitz  was  loaned  by  John  Hirten  of  SPUR  [San 
Francisco  Planning  and  Urban  Renewal  Association] .   Joe  was  working 
with  SPUR  then,  and  SPUR  just  loaned  Joe  to  the  McAteer  special  study 
commission  for  a  few  months.   They  held  hearings,  and  so  on. 

The  outgrowth  of  that  was,  in  effect,  the  proposal  to  create 
BCDC  in  '65 — for  four  years,  through  '69.   McAteer  took  a  pretty 
antagonistic  attitude  to  ABAC.   He  was  negative. 

Chall:  Why?  He  represented  San  Francisco. 

Scott:   He  did,  but  San  Francisco  leaders  were  not  very  enthusiastic  about 
ABAC.   Also  he  felt  they  were  a  bunch  of  suburban  mayors  and  they 
weren't  going  to  do  anything.   He  just  did  not  trust  ABAC. 

Chall:   He  was  really  concerned,  then,  about  the  bay? 

Scott:   Yes,  I  think  he  was.   He  didn't  think  ABAC  would  do  it,  didn't  think 
it  would  get  the  job  done.   He  was  probably  right.   Back  in  those 
days,  I  don't  think  they  could  have  handled  it.   I  don't  think  they 
could  have  handled  the  bay  problem  politically.   I  think  it  would 
have  come  close  to  falling  apart. 

Many  of  the  individual  cities  around  the  bay  had  plans  in  place 
for  considerable  fill.   As  ABAC  members  they  would  have  resisted 
actions  to  limit  their  filling.   They  would  have  pulled  out  of  ABAC 
had  it  attempted  a  strong  program  of  controlling  fill. 


came  to  mind  in  part  because  he  had  been  very  active  in  regional 
matters  at  the  time,  having  written  a  large  volume  entitled  San 
Francisco  Bay  Area:   A  Metropolis  in  Perspective,  published  in  1959 
by  the  University  of  California  Press.   He  had  also  recently 
resigned  as  head  of  the  City  and  Regional  Planning  Department  of 
University  Extension,  because  of  frustration  over  financial  matters, 
and  thus  had  time  available  for  another  activity.  When  Gene  Lee 
sounded  him  out  about  working  for  the  institute,  he  was  president  of 
Citizens  for  Regional  Recreation  and  Parks,  predecessor  to  People 
for  Open  Space.  [S.S.] 
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Chall:   When  you  had  this  meeting  with  Kay  Kerr  in  University  House  in  the 
sixties,  Clark  Kerr  was  already  president  of  the  university,  wasn't 
he? 

Scott:   Yes,  he  became  president  in  '58.   He  gave  the  opening  speech  for  that 
Metropolitan  Area  Problems  conference. 

Chall:   That's  right.   He  was  the  president.   What  was  University  House  being 
used  for  then?  That  wasn't  their  home. 

Scott:   No.   The  Kerrs  never  lived  there.   The  Sprouls  had  lived  there.   The 
Kerrs  had  that  lovely  home  in  the  El  Cerrito  hills  that  they  felt  was 
a  great   place,  and  it  is.   They  just  in  no  way  wanted  to  live  in 
University  House.   It  may  have  been  used  to  house  special  guests.   I 
believe  it  was.   It  was  used  for  entertainment  or  social  events. 
That  is  essentially  what  Kay  Kerr  did  the  day  she  saw  us.   She  might 
have  been  down  there  for  something  else,  as  well.   She  probably  was. 
She  said,  "Hey,  Gene,  why  don't  you  folks  come  on  over,  and  we'll 
have  a  glass  of  sherry  at  University  House,  and  we'll  talk  about 
the  bay  study." 

Chall:   This  was  after  Save  the  Bay  had  been  organized  and  had  some  members, 
some  officers,  and  they  knew  what  they  were  trying  to  do? 

Scott:   I  don't  know  just  when  they  got  organized,  but  they  had  something 
going  by  that  time,  yes.   I  don't  think  they  had  been  around  very 
long,  but  they  had  something  going.   Its  leadership  might  have 
consisted  of  about  three  people  then.   I'm  not  sure. 

Chall:   You  don't  remember  the  exact  date  when  this  meeting  occurred? 

Scott:   No,  I  really  don't  quite  remember  the  date.   It  would  have  been  '61 
or  '62.   My  guess  is  it  would  have  been  sometime  in  1962. 

Chall:   They  had  been  organized  then.   I've  got  the  date  somewhere  in  here, 
[looks  through  notes]   They  had  an  early  meeting  in  1960  with  some 
civic  minded  people,  who  wished  them  luck,  and  that  was  it. 

Scott:   That  was  it.   Wished  them  luck. 

Chall:   By  June,  1961,  a  woman  named  Jan  Korecny  was  the  chairman  of  the  Save 
San  Francisco  Bay  Association,  and  they  had  already  a  few  thousand 
members,  I  think.   They  were  already  fighting  the  City  Planning 
Commission  and  the  city  of  Berkeley  over  Berkeley's  fill.   That  was 
where  it  started.* 


*This  background  comes  from  a  paper  written  by  Charles  A.  Gulick, 
"The  Fight  for  San  Francisco  Bay:   The  First  Ten  Years."  Reprint  is 
available  from  Save  San  Francisco  Bay  Association. 
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Chall:   Do  you  think  that  Mrs.  Kerr  was  really  the  moving  force  behind 
Save  the  Bay  and  BCDC? 

Scott:   I've  always  thought  she  was.   She  was  very  strong.   She  came  on 

strong.   She  was  a  real  zealot  on  the  idea.   It  sometimes  takes  some 
zealotry  to  sell.   On  the  other  hand,  it  was  an  idea,  as  the  old 
cliche  says,  whose  time  had  come.   It  really  had.   Somehow,  it  really 
hit,  like  that.   She  suddenly  had  a  good  idea  that  was  very  timely. 
She  knew  how  to  manage.   I  don't  know  how  McAteer  got  interested.   I 
don't  know  whether  she  did  that — it's  quite  possible — or  whether  he 
got  interested  tangentially  and  came  in.   But  I've  always  thought 
she  played  an  absolute  crucial  role  in  that.   Had  there  not  been  a 
Kay  Kerr,  something  very  similar  could  have  happened  with  other 
people.   But  I've  always  thought  she  was  really  very  central. 

Chall:   How  did  it  happen  that  BCDC  asked  you  and  Bollens  together  to  work 
with  them?  What  did  they  want  you  to  do,  precisely? 

Scott:   They  were  commissioning  a  number  of  background  studies  for  elements 
of  what  would  be  their  bay  plan.   Essentially,  what  they  did  was  to 
take  Mel  Scott's  book  and  see  what  kind  of  research  he  said  ought  to 
be  done  to  guide  the  design  of  a  plan  for  the  bay.   They  really  just 
took  Mel  Scott's  report  and  laid  it  out.   He  said  we  ought  to  do 
this — okay,  we'll  have  one  consultant  doing  that.   You  ought  to  do 
this — okay,  we'll  have  one  doing  that.   Doing  the  various  kinds  of 
background  studies  that  were  needed  to  guide  a  bay  plan. 

One  thing  he  said  we  ought  to  consider  was  the  type  of  govern 
mental  organization,  powers,  financing,  required  to  implement  the  bay 
policy.   They  said,  "Why  don't  we  go  to  the  Institute  of  Governmental 
Studies?"  When  Bodovitz  approached  me  I  said,  "Look,  I  really  can't 
handle  it  as  part  of  the  institute  work.   We've  just  got  too  many  other 
things  going.   I'll  wind  up  doing  it  on  weekends,  and  if  I'm  going  to 
do  that,  I  want  to  get  paid  for  it." 

So  I  went  to  Gene  and  I  said,  "Do  you  have  any  objections  if  I 
do  it  as  a  private  entrepreneur  and  do  it  on  my  weekends?"  He  said, 
"No  way  do  I  have  problems  if  you  want  to  do  that.  If  you're  crazy 
enough  to  use  all  your  weekends  that  way,  go  ahead."  [laughter] 

Chall:   It  must  have  been  a  very  demanding  assignment. 
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The  Bay  Area  Transportation  Study  Commission  and  the  Metropolitan 
Transportation  Commission 


Scott:   It  was,  but  it  was  a  lot  of  fun.   Also,  at  that  time,  it  helped  me 
get  out  of  a  slightly  awkward  position,  because  I  was  involved  in 
BATS  [Bay  Area  Transportation  Study];  we  haven't  talked  about  that. 
BATS  is  still  another  of  these  regional  enterprises  that  had  come 
along  from  essentially  the  state  Highway  Department  and  from  the 
Bay  Area  Council,  in  response  to  the  federal  requirement  that  there 
be  an  "ongoing  regional  comprehensive  planning  process...." 
[Federal  Highway  Aid  Act  of  1961  or  1962] 

It  was  set  up  probably  in  '64.   Somehow  or  other  I  had  religiously 
attended  the  sessions  that  had  led  up  to  the  formation  of  BATS  and 
sort  of  fed  in  sugggestions.   Then,  as  a  result,  when  BATS  was  set  up 
by  the  Committee  on  Government  Organization,  I  was  asked  to  be  vice- 
chairman.   As  BATS  went  along,  I  was  sort  of  uncomfortable  with  the 
way  the  whole  thing  was  going. 

Chall:   How  was  it  going? 

Scott:   It  seemed  to  be  all  highway  oriented.   I  just  felt  I  would  be  more 
comfortable  just  as  a  member,  where  I  could  critique  what  was  being 
said,  rather  than  as  vice-chairman.   You  know,  you're  in  a  pseudo- 
presiding  position,  or  could  be  if  the  chairman  weren't  there. 
Actually,  he  was  always  there. 

Chall:   The  chairman  was  a  legislator? 

Scott:   No,  the  chairman  was  Jack  [John]  Beckett,  who  had  been  a  charter 
member  of  the  old  BART  commission,  the  commission  that  preceded 
the  creation  of  the  BART  district.   I  think  he  was  a  member  of  BART 
too.   Then  he  took  employment  with  Hewlett-Packard  and  left  the 
three-county  BART  region  and  had  to  get  out  of  BART.   He  welcomed 
the  BATS  appointment  as  an  opportunity  to  get  back  into  regional 
transportation  matters. 

Chall:   Was  he  interested  in  rapid  transit  or  highways? 

Scott:   He  was  interested  in  a  little  bit  of  everything.   Anyway,  I  felt  I 
could  be  a  critic  as  a  member  of  that  committee  a  lot  better  if  I 
were  not  vice-chairman.   Also,  I  felt  I  was  getting  into  a  conflict 
of  interest  situation  because,  here  was  BATS  with  its  regional 
studies,  and  here  was  BCDC  with  its  regional  studies,  and  I  was 
going  to  be  a  paid  consultant  with  BCDC.   So  I  went  to  them  and  said, 
"It  really  doesn't  look  right.   I'm  willing  to  stay  as  a  member  of 
that  committee  if  you  want  me  to,  but  I  don't  want  to  be  vice-chairman.' 
So  they  said,  "Yes,  sure." 
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Chall:   Did  you  stay  on  the  committee? 
Scott:  Yes,  I  stayed  on  the  committee. 

Chall:   They  also  came  out  with  a  plan  that  suggested  that,  if  there  were 

no  regional  government  ready  to  take  it  on,  to  assume  those  respon 
sibilities,  that  then  they  would  go  as  a  separate  agency — very  much 
like  BCDC. 

Scott:  Marcella  Jacobson  and  I  were  among  those  who  put  that  together. 

Chall:   I  wondered,  because  both  of  those  plans  came  out  at  about  the  same 
time,  1969,  with  the  same  proviso;  it  seemed  that  the  time  had  come 
for  regional  government. 

Scott:   There  were  some  BCDC  people  behind  the  scenes.   There  was  Al  Baum, 

who  liked  to  operate  behind  the  scenes  anyway,  egging  Marcella  and  me 
on:   "Don't  you  think  it  would  be  a  good  idea?   Why  not  have  these 
two  things  consistent?"   "Yes,  that's  a  pretty  good  idea.   Why  not?" 

Chall:   It  came  to  naught,  but  it  was — 
Scott:   It  came  to  naught. 

Chall:  But  you  might  have  been  able  at  that  time  to  force  some  kind  of  an 
issue  there  to  have  brought  about  a  regional  government.  But  ABAC 
wasn't  able  legally  to  take  over  those  new  agencies. 

Scott:   It  would  have  taken  state  legislative  action. 

Chall:   Do  you  think  that  the  Metropolitan  Transportation  Commission  has  been 
a  good  solution  to  that  one  problem? 

Scott:   Not  a  real  solution,  but  it's  sure  better  than  not  doing  anything. 
It's  helped  a  lot,  but  it's  far  short  of  what  we  might  have  done. 
It  was  definitely  a  constructive  development,  I  think.   MTC. 

Chall:   Yes,  the  MTC.   That  was  the  result  of  the  BATS  study,  wasn't  it? 

Scott:   Not  directly.   Indirectly.   That  is  an  interesting  thing.   I  never 
really  knew  the  whole  story,  but  to  sort  of  sum  it  up:   BATS  had 
been  created  really  on  the  stimulus  of  the  state  highway  department 
and  some  of  the  local  leadership  who  wanted  better  transportation 
planning,  and  wanted  to  help  get  the  freeways  completed,  and  make 
some  decisions  on  bridges,  and  a  few  things  like  that — the  Bay  Area 
Council,  and  so  on.   Also,  as  noted  earlier,  it  was  partly  a  response 
to  a  federal  planning  requirement. 
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Scott:   It  had  come  into  being  with  that  kind  of  impetus  behind  it  and  with 

a  highway  orientation.   It  was  very  clear  in  some  of  the  staff  papers — 
a  highway  orientation,  loud  and  clear.   Meanwhile,  though,  they  set 
up  this  large,  you  might  say,  governing  structure  of  BATS — the 
committees  and  all  the  commissioners  and  so  on.   It  was  a  large 
body,  and  had  a  large  citizens'  advisory  committee.   This  was  after 
the  freeway  revolt  in  San  Francisco.   That  occurred  in  1958,  and  we're 
talking  about  1964- '66-' 68 .  Anti-freeway  sentiment  was  already  very 
much  in  the  air  then.   A  lot  of  these  good  citizens  were  not  all 
that  hot  on  freeways. 

Meanwhile  BATS  chugs  on  along,  and  it  is  ready  to  come  out  with 
policy  pro-freeway  statements,  and  there  was  almost  a  head-on  collision 
between  this  and  the  citizens'  committee  and  some  BATS  commissioners, 
who  said,  "Hey,  wait  a  minute.   There's  another  side  to  it."  So 
the  end  result  was  a  kind  of  strange  marriage  of  a  report  that  said 
freeways  are  a  pretty  good  thing — if  we  don't  overdo  it;  we've  sure 
got  to  build  some  more  freeways — but  also  we  shouldn't  overdo  it.   It 
also  said,  transit  could  be  a  good  thing  if  we  just  did  it  right. 
It  was  a  strange  report.   [laughs]   Kind  of  a  two-headed  monster. 

Chall:   Then  what  happened? 

Scott:   I  don't  know  exactly.   The  first  thing  I  knew  was  that  out  of  the 

blue  came  [San  Francisco  Assemblyman]  John  Foran's  bill.   He  was  in 
a  good  position  inside  the  legislature  and  so  on.   The  Foran  bill  to 
create  MTC  came  along,  and  I've  never  fully  known —  We  always  said 
we  were  going  to  interview  him  and  find  out  precisely  where  it  came 
from — but  we  never  did.   That's  a  bit  of  a  blank  spot  in  my  own 
background  where  it  came  from.   It  certainly  was  in  part  an  outgrowth 
of  the  BATS  study  and,  in  a  way,  almost  of  BATS  failure.   BATS 
couldn't  really  make  up  its  mind  whether  it  was  for  freeways  or  for 
transit  or  what  was  it  for. 

Foran  came  along.   This  would  have  been  '68  or '69? 
Chall:   In  '69,  I  think. 

Scott:   Somewhere  about  that.   Foran  came  along  then,  in  '69  and  '70,  and 
the  MTC  was  created  in  '70.   So  the  timing  was  right. 

Chall:   Yes,  BATS  was  dissolved  in  '69,  sc  - 

Scott:   I  don't  know  whether  the  Bay  Area  Council  was  partly  behind  it — Stan 
[Stanley]  McCaffrey — I  wouldn't  have  been  surprised,  but  I  do  not 
know.   I  think  they  said,  "Look,  we've  got  to  have  something.   BATS 
is  going  out  of  existence.   We  can't  stop.   We've  got  to  continue 
transportation  planning  some  way,  and  we  need  an  agency."  So  it  was 
created.   But  I  do  not  really  know  the  background  of  that. 
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Scott:   How  closely  the  work  of  BATS  led  into  it,  or  whether  this  was  kind  of 
a  response — "Well,  gee,  BATS  raised  a  lot  of  issues,  but  kind  of 
struck  out.   Still,  it  sure  proved  that  we've  got  to  continue  doing 
something. "   I  kind  of  think  it  was  a  little  bit  of  that  logic. 

fl 

Chall:   How  was  that  BATS'  advisory  commission  set  up?   Was  that  provided  for 
in  the  measure  that  set  up  BATS,  or  was  it  an  afterthought  of  the 
commission? 

Scott:   I  think  it  was  provided  for  in  the  measure  that  set  it  up.   It  seems 
to  me  that  there  was  a  provision  for  an  advisory  committee. 

Chall:   Was  it  to  be  made  up  mostly  of  public  individuals  rather  than  members 
of  city  councils  and  supervisors? 

Scott:   I  think  so. 

Chall:   Different  from  the  commission.   How  were  you  appointed?   Do  you  know 
who  appointed  you? 

Scott:   I'm  not  sure.   It  probably  was  the  chairman  of  the  commission,  who 
was  Nils  Eklund.   I  think  that  was  the  way  it  was  done. 

Chall:   In  Mrs.  [Bernice]  May's  oral  history  it  was  said  that  you  had  recalled 
a  position  paper  prior  to  the  formation  of  the  BATS  commission  or  the 
legislation  itself.*  You  may  have  told  her  interviewer  that.   Do  you 
recall  that? 

Scott:   A  position  paper  on  BATS? 

Chall:   I  would  guess  so,  or  perhaps  transportation  in  the  Bay  Area. 

Scott:   I  probably  did.   As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  there  may  be  something 
in  this  list.  When  would  that  have  been? 

Chall:   BATS  itself  was  set  up  in  1963. 

Scott:   So  it  would  be  probably  '62,  or  somewhere  in  there.   [looks  through 
papers]   Here's  one  in  the  middle  of  page  six  on  one  of  those  lists 
[Scott  publications  1946-1966] :   "Organizing  for  a  Regional  Transporta 
tion  Study  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area:   Objectives  and  Alternatives,' 
seven  pages  mimeographed.   That  was  September  10,  1962.   Undoubtedly, 
that's  the  one,  though  I  have  not  looked  at  that  in  probably  almost 
twenty  years . 

Chall:   Do  you  have  any  idea  how  you  came  to  write  that? 


*Bernice  Hubbard  May,  "A  Native  Daughter's  Leadership  in  Public 
Affairs,"  Regional  Oral  History  Office,  The  Bancroft  Library, 
University  of  California,  Berkeley,  1976. 
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Scott:   I  went  to  a  series  of  meetings  that  Stan  McCaffrey  of  the  Bay  Area 

Council  chaired,  which  were  held  in  the  Ferry  Building.   As  I  recall, 
there  were  about  twenty  people  attending.   It  was  sort  of  laying  the 
groundwork  for  BATS.   Either  I  was  asked  to  or  I  just  got  some  ideas 
sitting  in  on  that  and  decided  I  would  do  the  little  report  we  just 
noted.   I  don't  really  remember  which  it  was.   I  have  a  slight  feeling 
that  it  was  an  unsolicited  effort,  but  I'm  not  sure. 

Anyway,  I  was  suggesting  ways  that  they  might  set  the  transportation 
study  up  so  it  would  represent  various  groups  and  interests  that  ought 
to  be  able  to  get  their  two  cents  worth  in.   I  think  that's  basically 
what  it  was. 

Chall:   How  often  did  that  committee  meet,  your  study  group? 

Scott:  This  committee  I'm  talking  about  now  was  preliminary  to  BATS.  That 
was  before  the  legislation  was  even  introduced  to  create  BATS. 

Chall:   I'm  thinking  of  the  BATS  advisory  committee.   How  did  it  function? 

Scott:  The  study  group  of  which  I  was  a  member  (and  vice-chairman  for  a 
time)  met  fairly  often,  as  I  recall,  for  a  period  of  time,  maybe 
every  couple  of  weeks.  It  met  reasonably  often. 

Chall:   For  that  several-year  period?  • 

Scott:   Somehow  it  doesn't  seem  to  me  that  it  met  that  frequently  for  several 
years.   When  you  say  several  years,  do  you  mean  about  1965  to  1969? 

Chall:   Yes,  the  lifetime  of  BATS. 

Scott:  I  don't  think  it  met  actively  during  all  that  period.  I  just  don't 
remember  that  heavy  a  commitment.  My  guess  is  it  met  more  actively 
for  a  period  of  one  to  two  years  and  then  slowed  down  a  bit  as  some 
of  the  things  had  been  resolved  one  way  or  the  other. 

Chall:   Did  you  tell  me  last  week  that  Al  Baum  encouraged  you  and  Marcella 
Jacobson  to  write  a  rather  strong  report  on — 

Scott:   We  put  together  a  memo.   Basically,  what  it  was  trying  to  do  was 

recommend  that  BATS'  position  on  governmental  organization  for  the 
Bay  Area  and  the  BCDC  position  be  consistent.   That  is,  whatever  one 
recommended,  the  other's  recommendation  shouldn't  counter  at  180 
degrees.   They  should  be  reasonably  consistent.   A  feature  of  that 
would  have  been  recommending  that  one  good  possibility  would  be  a 
multipurpose  regional  government,  and  if  that  were  done,  then  it 
should  be  set  up  thus  and  so.   We  were  recommending  some  degree  of 
consistency  between  the  two,  and  I  think  we  did  achieve  that,  pretty 
much. 
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Chall:   Did  you  have  anything  to  do,  then,  with  the  way  that  the  MTC  board 
was  finally  established?   Did  that  report  have  some  influence? 

Scott:   It  might  have  had  a  little  influence.   At  this  point,  I  don't  know. 
I  couldn't  pin  down  any  direct  influence. 

Chall:  What  about  the  report — I  guess  it  was  a  minority  report — of  the 

[BATS]  commission  that  stressed  consideration  for  rapid  transit  rather 
than  solely  highway  building?   Did  your  advisory  committee  write  a 
report  of  that  kind? 

Scott:   I  don't  remember  our  committee  doing  one.   I  do  recall  that  kind  of 
an  alternate  report  was  done.   Probably  Mrs.  May  was  active  in  that, 
was  she  not? 

Chall:   I  think  she  might  have  been.   That  was  the  commission  itself. 

Scott:   BATS,  as  I  think  I  said  in  the  earlier  interview,  had  a  split 

personality.   In  one  sense,  it  still  had  the  momentum  of  the  old 
highway  builders,  but  the  freeway  revolt  had  already  occurred  in 
San  Francisco  several  years  before,  in  '59.   Here  we  are  in  '65, 
'66,  '67.   The  highway /freeway  juggernaut  was  still  rolling,  but  the 
counter  forces  were  building  up  a  lot  of  steam.   The  initial  report 
of  BATS  more  or  less  ignored  the  counter-freeway  sentiment.   The 
minority  report  was  to  make  it  very  clear  that  this  sentiment  was 
not  to  be  ignored.   I  think  the  message  was  gotten  across  pretty 
effectively. 

Chall:   What  was  your  role,  then?  Was  it  in  advising  with  respect  to 
policy? 

Scott:   The  study  group  that  I  was  on  was  concerned  mostly  with  organization 
and  financing.   It  may  not  even  have  been  financing.   It  may  have 
been  mostly  organization — the  Study  Group  on  Organization  and 
Planning. 

Chall:  Of  ^  follow-up  agency? 

Scott:  That's  right,  how  it  ought  to  be  organized. 

Chall:  So  you  were  all  set  up  in  subcommittees,  then? 

Scott:  That's  right. 

Sco 
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Similarities  in  Legislation  for  Regional  Studies  ## 


Chall:   In  the  case  of  BATS  and  BCDC,  not  only  did  you  have  similar  thrusts, 
in  a  way — that  if  there  weren't  a  regional  government  ready,  then  if 
the  issue  were  important,  there  would  be  created  a  single-purpose 
agency — but  also  the  fact  that  the  study  would  be  done  over  a  several- 
year  period,  and  then  that  study  commission  or  agency  would  dissolve. 
Either  it  would  go  on  or  it  would  dissolve — this  was  like  a  sunset 
bill  which  was  rather  innovative,  at  the  time.   I  don't  know  who  was 
responsible  for  that  sort  of  thing,  unless  it  was  the  enemies  of  the 
agencies  wanting  to  see  that  they  were  done  away  with  if  they  didn't 
produce  anything. 

Scott:   I  don't  know  for  sure  about  that.   BCDC  was  set  up  that  way.   Later 
on,  the  coast  commission,  the  statewide  body,  was  set  up  that  way. 
It  could  have  been  in  part  to  appease  the  enemies.   I'm  sure  it  was 
easier  to  get  the  legislation  passed  that  way,  since  a  permanent 
agency  was  not  being  created.   I'm  sure  of  that.   And  there's  a  good 
logic  to  it,  whether  you're  just  looking  for  votes  or  not.   "First 
we're  going  to  make  a  study,  and  then  we'll  see  where  we  are."  We're 
keeping  our  options  open,  in  other  words.   It's  kind  of  a  commitment 
that,  "yes,  we  really  are  keeping  our  options  open  until  the  study's 
completed. " 

Chall:   It's  a  pilot  study.   That's  meritorious. 

Scott:   It  does  mean,  though,  that  at  the  end  of  the  sunset  period,  you 

really  go  for  broke.   That  legislative  year,  1969,  was  an  exciting 
year,  because  we  knew  BCDC  either  made  it  or  bit  the  dust.   Just 
like  1976  was  the  "Year  of  the  Coast,"  you  know.   We  knew  either  we 
were  going  to  lose  the  whole  coastal  thing — the  whole  enterprise 
dissolves  at  midnight — or  we  were  going  to  get  a  bill  through  in  '76 
to  continue  the  coast  commission.* 

Developing  the  BCDC  Legislation 
[Interview  3:   December  11,  1981] 

Chall:   When  we  left  off  last  week,  I  did  have  some  questions  to  ask  that  I 
think  we  may  not  have  covered — particularly  about  BCDC. 

Scott:   Okay.   Shall  we  start  with  your  questions? 


*The  California  Coastal  Zone  Conservation  Commission  is  usually 
referred  to  as  the  coast  or  coastal  commission. 
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Chall:   All  right.   Then  you  can  fill  in  whatever  you  want  to,  because  I 
know  you  have  your  own  agenda  there. 

We  talked  about  the  meeting  that  you  attended  with  Kay  Kerr  and 
Eugene  Lee  and  others  at  University  House,  after  which,  on  the  porch 
it  was  decided  that  it  might  be  worth  asking  Mel  Scott  to  write  the 
report.   I  was  wondering  what  else  you  can  recall  of  that  meeting. 
What  was  the  concern  of  Kay  Kerr  and  others  that  you  were  more  or 
less  batting  around? 

Scott:   I  don't  recall  the  details  of  that  terribly  well.   It  was  her 

discussion  of  the  formation  of  the  Save  the  Bay  Association,  or  of 
whatever  forerunners  were  already  in  being  as  support  groups .   There 
was  evidence  of  substantial  interest,  but  they  needed  some  substance, 
some  evidence  of  careful  study  and  research  on  what  was  happening  to 
the  bay  and  to  consider  what  some  of  the  alternatives  might  be  to, 
in  effect — I  think  they  already  had  their  goals  made  up,  which  was  to 
limit  bay  filling — lay  the  groundwork  for  making  a  case  that  we  ought 
to  be  limiting  bay  fill  and  to  explore  what  were  the  implications  of 
continued  fill  and  what  would  be  the  alternative  ways  of  trying  to 
slow  it  down  or  stop  it.   Also  to  plan  what's  done  on  and  near  the 
waterfront.   That  was  really  the  gist  of  it,  how  to  do  that. 

I  can't  remember  the  details  of  the  discussion,  but  out  of 
probably  an  hour's  rambling  discussion,  it  seems  to  me  the  gist  of 
it  was,  that's  what  was  needed. 

It  was  after  we  were  outside,  and  we  said,  "Well,  gee..."  Gene 
didn't  want  to  make  any  firm  commitments  until  we'd  had  a  chance  to 
caucus.   We  were  just  standing  outside  waiting  for  somebody  to  go 
get  a  car,  because  it  was  hard  for  me  to  walk  all  the  way  back,  and 
down  steep  steps.   We  were  kind  of  caucusing  and  saying,  "What  do 
you  think  we  can  do?" 

Somebody  said,  "I'm  not  sure  any  of  us  on  the  staff  now  can 
handle  it.   We've  already  gotten  ourselves  pretty  well  booked.   What 
about  talking  to  Mel  Scott?" 

As  best  I  can  remember,  that's  the  way  it  happened. 

Chall:   When  you  were  writing  that  report  that  you  did  with  Bollens,  did  you 
have  any  association  with  Save  the  Bay  people? 

Scott:   I  don't  recall  much,  if  any.   The  principal  contact,  other  than  with 
Bollens,  was  with  Joe  Bodovitz  and  Al  Baum. 

Chall:   They  were  staff  people  on  BCDC. 
Scott:   Yes,  they  were  BCDC  staff. 
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Chall:   Who  was  Al  Baum? 

Scott:   Al  Baum  was  assitant  director  of  BCDC,  the  right-hand  man  to  Joe.   The 
role  he  played  with  us  was  as  contact  person  and  editor.   He  reviewed 
drafts  and  critiqued  and  commented.   He  was  a  severe  editor  and  a  good 
editor.   He  really  was.   We  reworked  our  drafts  several  times.   That 
was  the  role  he  played. 

Chall:   What  about  during  the  passage  of  the  legislation?  There  were  several 
periods  when  this  went  to  the  legislature .   Were  you  in  touch  at  all 
with  Mr.  Knox  or  Mr.  Petris  or  Mel  [Melvin]  Lane,  any  of  those  people 
who  were  in  the  forefront? 

Scott:   Not  really.   My  main  contacts  were:   One,  I  appeared  when  our  report 
was  presented  to  the  commission.   It  was  really  mostly  a  pro  forma 
appearance.   A  summary  of  the  report  was  actually  presented  by  Joe 
Bodovitz,  and  I  was  there  in  the  audience.   It  was  a  very  sparsely 
attended  session,  which  is  typical.   I  was  simply  there  to  answer 
questions . 

I  stood  up  and  said,  "I'm  here  and  I'll  be  glad  to  answer  any 
questions,"  and  made  some  kind  of  joking  remark  that  I  could  read  the 
report  to  them  if  they  wished.   If  was  over  two  hundred  pages  long. 
They  laughed  and  said,  "No  thank  you."  There  were  no  questions.   It 
was  really  just  a  pro  forma  appearance.   It's  a  good  thing  for  the 
author  to  be  there,  just  in  case,  but  there  was  no  other  communication 
other  than  some  nice  comments.  Mrs.  [Bernice]  May,  for  example, 
said  something  very  kind  to  us . 

The  other  contact  was  once,  going  to  an  evening  meeting  in 
Sacramento.   I'll  think  in  a  moment  where  that  was  held.   I  talked  and 
Bud  Carpenter  talked — it  was  a  small  session,  not  more  than  fifteen 
people,  I  guess — on  some  aspects  of  the  background  of  BCDC  and  some 
general  discussion  of  the  legislation.   I  don't  remember  too  much  about 
the  session  beyond  that.   It  really  didn't  get  into  the  details  of 
the  legislation.   I  think  this  was  before  they  were  really  to  the 
point  of  having  a  bill.   The  meeting  was  held  at  the  home  of  Jay 
Michael,  university  lobbyist  in  Sacramento.   Assemblywoman  March  Fong 
was  in  attendance,  and  maybe  one  or  two  other  legislators  and  some 
legislative  staff. 

Our  contacts  during  the  actual  writing,  drafting,  of  the 
legislation  and  its  working  through  the  legislative  process  in 
Sacramento  were  pretty  limited.   The  staff  may  have  called  us  a 
couple  of  times,  but  it  was  handled  almost  solely  by  BCDC  staff  and/or 
by  legislative  staff  in  Sacramento. 

Chall:   The  final  legislation  didn't  provide  as  much  power  to  BCDC  as  they 

had  previously  envisioned.   It  was  a  hundred  feet  around  the  bay.   They 
had  no  power  to  condemn  land.   And  there  were  some  grandfather  clauses 
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Chall:   and  such  things  as  that.   Even  though  it's  been  strengthened  a  time 
or  two,  is  it  your  feeling  that  the  "bay  was  saved"  as  a  result  of 
Save  the  Bay  Association's  activities  and  BCDC? 

Scott:   Yes.   It  was  weakened  some,  but  not  enough  to  damage  it  seriously. 
I  think  that  unquestionably  BCDC  was  the  one  thing  that  made  the 
difference  with  bay  filling. 


The  Association  of  Bay  Area  Governments 

Chall:  Now  you  may  turn  to  your  agenda. 

Scott:   ABAC  was  formed  in  1961.   We  did  touch  on  ABAC  last  time,  because 
we  talked  a  little  about  the  Golden  Gate  Authority,  and  it  was  one 
of  the  stimuli  for  the  formation  of  ABAC.   I'm  sure  ABAC  would  have 
been  formed  anyway,  but  nevertheless  it  was  the  Golden  Gate  Authority 
effort  that  really  put  the  big  push  behind  organization  of  a  joint 
city-county  agency  in  the  Bay  Area. 

Chall:   You  had  told  me  that  you  and  Eugene  Lee  were  heavily  involved  in  the 
early  stages  of  ABAC,  and  I'm  wondering  what  that  means.   I  have 
a  note  that  I  think  I  took  when  we  had  a  conference  a  couple  of  months 
ago. 

Scott:   That's  right.   We  were  involved.   I  recall  our  going  to  a  number  of 
meetings  up  at  the  Claremont ,  probably  in  the  board  meeting  room  of 
the  League  of  California  Cities,  at  which  city  and  county  people — it 
would  have  the  mayor  of  Berkeley — 

Chall:   Mr.  [Claude]  Hutchison. 

Scott:   Yes,  Claude  Hutchison.   And  it  would  have  been  Kent  Pursell  on  the 
county  side,  and  others.   There  were  quite  a  few,  including  some  of 
the  city  managers.   I'm  sure  Wes  McClure  was  involved.   I  feel  sure 
that  Lon  Ficklin,  who  was  in  Hayward  [city  manager]  at  that  time,  was 
there.   And  just  an  array  of  others,  probably  some  staff  from  the 
League  of  California  Cities.   I  know  that  Gene  Lee  and  I  sat  in  on 
some  of  those  sessions  when  they  were  trying  to  agree  that  the  cities 
and  counties  should  do  it  jointly  and  trying  to  hammer  out  a  formula 
that  they  both  could  live  with  for  this  joint  agency.   I  recall  being 
in  those  sessions.* 

Chall:   You've  really  been  in  the  background  of  determining  a  formula  for 
organizing  these  districts  almost  from  the  very  start. 

Scott:   From  way  back,  yes.   That's  true. 


*See  interviews  with  Richard  Carpenter  and  William  MacDougall  in 
Land-Use  Planning  series,  Volume  I,  and  T.J.  Kent,  Jr.  and  Victor  Jones 
in  this  volume . 
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Chall : 
Scott: 


Chall: 


Scott: 


Chall : 


Scott: 


Chall: 

Scott: 

Chall : 
Scott: 


Chall : 


Scott: 


Were  you  called  on  as  the  expert  witness,  as  it  were? 

Sometimes.   Usually  we  pulled  together  information  on  how  they're 
doing  it  elsewhere,  what  they've  done  elsewhere.   Everybody  likes  to 
go  through  that  whether  it  really  helps  them  very  much  or  not.   They 
feel  you  need  to  go  through  that  stage,  and  we  often  were  called  in 
on  that  basis.   And  sometimes  for  suggestions  as  to  what  formula 
might  work  and  to  come  up  with  some  alternate  formulas. 

They  were  striving  to  move  together  on  this,  the  cities  and  the 
counties,  at  that  time? 

They  were  trying  to  figure  out  how  to  do  it  together.   They  circled 
each  other  with  a  certain  amount  of  suspicion,  and  yet  they  realized 
they  really  needed  to  work  together  if  they  were  going  to  have  a 
program  of  any  strength.   But  it  was  difficult  to  get  them  to  work 
together,  because  cities  and  counties  have  had  a  history  of  not 
communicating  very  much,  and,  statewide,  of  being  outright  antagonists 
to  each  other.   So  it  wasn't  an  easy  thing  to  bring  off.   [laughter] 

Is  there  anything  else?  You've  been  following,  I  suppose,  ABAC,  but 
beyond  following,  have  you  been  more  of  an  observer  over  the  years 
than  a  participant? 

For  the  most  part.   We've  done  a  few  things  for  ABAC,  but  for  the  most 
part  an  observer.   Victor  Jones  has  been  the  person  who  has  played  more 
of  the  in-house  intellectual,  the  consulting  academic,  for  ABAC  for 
a  number  of  years. 

In  his  capacity  here  as  the  head  of  the  IGS,  Eugene  Lee  seems  to  be 
always  a  part  of  whatever  is  moving  at  any  time.   He's  called  upon 
continually,  is  he  not? 

He's  called  on  a  great  deal. 

As  a  scholar  and  a  formulator  of  ideas? 

And  as  a  convener  of  meetings  or  a  chairer  of  sessions  and  often 
the  person  to  synthesize  the  gist  of  a  meeting,  a  role  that  he  often 
can  play  very  well.   He'd  done  that  a  lot  from  way  back.   He  has 
good  contacts  and  handles  a  meeting  well,  likes  to  do  this. 


What  about 
community? 


his  predecessors?  Were  they  as  able  to  get  out  in  the 


Not  really  as  effectively  as  Gene.   His  immediate  predecessor, 
Dwight  Waldo,  was  in  terms  of  personality  not  really  inclined  to 
play  that  outgoing  a  role,  although  he  played  an  effective  role  in 
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Scott:   the  things  he  did  well.   He  was  just  not  that  outgoing  a  person, 

convener  of  sessions,  in  the  jovial  master  of  ceremonies  role.   He 
just  didn't  push  that  side  of  it  the  way  Gene  does. 

Milton  Chernin  was  an  acting  director  for  two  and  a  half  to  three 
years  and  didn't  attempt  to  play  that  role,  because  he  was  also 
continuing  as  full-time  dean  of  the  School  of  Social  Welfare  at  the 
same  time.   So  Milton  did  not  push  that  kind  of  role,  really  did  not 
have  the  time  to  push  it. 

Sam  May  would  have  liked  to  play  that  role,  but  didn't  and  in 
fact  couldn't  do  it  as  effectively  as  Gene  has.   He  did  a  lot  of  things 
very  well  and  made  a  major  mark  in  the  field  of  public  administration, 
but  in  terms  of  this  role  that  Gene  has  played  well,  Sam  could  not  do 
it.   He  would  have  been  suspect,  or  would  have  tried  to  dragoon  them 
into  going  along,  or  regaled  them  about  what  a  great  place  his  bureau 
was.   He  just  would  not  have  done  it  the  way  that  Gene  has  handled 
it.* 

Chall:  Has  it  been  important,  do  you  think  for  IGS  to  have  a  Eugene  Lee  at 
the  head? 

Scott:   I  think  it's  been  quite  significant  to  have  a  Gene  Lee.   It's  helped 
to  have  Gene  Lee  playing  some  of  these  roles.   Some  of  those  are  in 
a  sense  Gene  personally  taking  the  leadership.   In  some  ways,  it  has 
laid  the  groundwork  for  the  institute  to  do  the  work.   I  think  it's 
been  significant  that  it's  gone  that  way.   It  could  have  gone  other 
ways  which  might  have  been  equally  constructive,  but  it  would  have 
been  different. 


*These  comments  should  not  be  interpreted  to  discount  the  seminal  roles 
that  Samuel  C.  May  played — in  the  1930s  especially,  but  also  later. 
He  was  a  very  effective  and  persuasive  missionary  for  the  importance 
and  promise  of  the  then-incipient  public  service.   He  and  a  very 
few  other  far-sighted  academics  of  the  time  had  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  inspiring  substantial  numbers  of  able  students  to  seek  lifetime 
careers  in  public  administration  and  the  public  service.   He  had  a 
lot  to  do  with  the  emergence  of  an  able,  dedicated,  high-quality 
leadership  in  California's  state  and  local  governments.   I  personally 
have  heard  a  good  many  of  these  people  attest  to  the  crucial  role 
Sam  May  played. 

May  also  had  a  vision  of  how  university  research  could  help  and 
improve  the  quality  of  in-state  policy  formulation.   In  some  ways 
the  vision  was  approximately  a  generation  ahead  of  the  times,  and 
the  mechanisms  he  had  in  mind  were  a  bit  simplistic,  but  the  basic 
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The  Local  Agency  Formation  Commissions 


Chall:   How  about  LAFCO?  Do  you  want  to  talk  about  LAFCO  now? 

Scott:   LAFCO  was  probably  one  fairly  direct  outgrowth  of  the  Governor's 

Commission  on  Metropolitan  Area  Problems,  because  they  did  recommend 
a  state-level  boundary  review  body  for  local  governments,  for  the 
creation  of  local  governments  and  the  changing  of  local  boundaries. 
That  recommendation  would  have  been  among  the  others  made  I  guess  in 
the  report  in  1960.   It  was  probably  in  1961  that  the  LAFCO  legislation 
was  passed.   It  was  somewhere  back  in  that  period,  1961-63. 

Chall:   In  1961  it  wasn't  passed.   In  1963  it  was. 
Scott:   But  it  was  introduced  in  1961.   Okay. 

Chall:   When  you  say  that  it  was  a  part  of  the  report  of  the  governor's 

commission,  you're  not  giving  yourself  credit  for  a  paper  that  you 
wrote,  I  think,  on  this  subject,  as  well  as  another  you  wrote  together 
with  Keller  and  Bollens. 

Scott:   Oh  yes.   Bollens,  Keller,  and  myself,  we  wrote  a  paper  for  the 

commission  on  boundaries,  boundary  change,  and  so  on,  making  a  bunch 
of  recommendations.   These  were  in  part  picked  up.* 

Chall:   They  were  in  the  Knox  legislation.   [AB  1662] 

Scott:   Yes,  I'm  sure  they  used  them,  because  they  even  used  our  language, 
so  there's  no  question  that  they  did  use  our  report.   That's  true. 

Chall:   I  was  wondering  about  your  work  with  Mr.  Keller  on  this,  since  he  was 
a  representative  of  the  League  of  California  Cities.   The  report  that 
you  made  with  the  idea  of  a  strong  quasi- judicial  state  agency  was 
not,  of  course,  accepted.   Do  you  think  that  Mr.  Keller  was  ahead  of 
the  league  at  that  time? 


idea  was  sound.   In  fact,  much  of  our  success  as  an  institute  has 
consisted  of  implementing  May's  ahead-of-the-times  vision,  based  on 
his  conviction  that  a  wide  range  of  academic  disciplines  and  researchers 
could  directly  and  constructively  contribute  to  the  formulation  of 
effective  public  policy.   [S.S.] 

*"Local  Governmental  Boundaries  and  Areas:   New  Policies  for  California," 
summarized  in  Metropolitan  California.   Op.  cit. 
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Scott:   Bollens  and  I  sort  of  dragged  him  along.   It  was  a  three-way  author 
ship,  and  he  was  able  to  sign  off  as  a  coauthor  on  some  things  that 
he  knew  the  league  couldn't  fully  accept.  •  I  don't  think  the  league 
held  it  against  him  that  he  was  a  league  staff  man,  but  nevertheless 
also  played  this  role  in  three-way  authorship  of  something  that  went 
beyond  what  the  league  could  accept.   I  thought  at  the  time  we  might 
have  a  problem  with  him  or  with  the  league,  or  create  problems  for 
him,  but  it  didn't  seem  to. 

H 
Chall:   How  did  Mr.  Keller  happen  to  be  a  part  of  this  team? 

Scott:   It  might  have  been  a  suggestion  by  Richard  Carpenter,  who  was  a  member 
of  the  governor's  commission,  and  who  was  then  executive  director  and 
legal  counsel  of  the  league.   It  might  well  have  been  his  suggestion. 
It  might  well  have  been  because  Keller  and  I  had  worked  together  on 
the  boundaries  thing  for  the  annexation  and  incorporation  report, 
which  was  then  in  its  third  or  fourth  edition,  the  first  one  having 
come  out  in  1953.   So  we'd  had  this  long  history  of  working  together 
on  this  general  subject  matter,  and  the  fact  that  we  had  this 
relationship  was  certainly  part  of  it. 

I  don't  really  remember  right  now  just  how  it  all  came  about. 
The  topic  was  assigned.   It  may  have  been  our  decision  to  ask  for 
Lew,  or  someone  else  may  have  suggested,  "Hey,  how  about  the  three 
of  you  putting  something  together."  At  this  point,  I  don't  remember 
precisely  how  the  team  was  put  together. 

Chall:   But  you  also  wrote  a  paper  for  the  governor's  commission — as  sole 
author — on  incorporation,  annexation  and  the  formation  of  special 
districts.*  This  idea  of  a  state  agency  was  one  of  the  alternatives 
presented  in  your  paper. 

You  had  told  me  during  a  conference  that  you  were  directly 
involved  in  LAFCO,  conceptualizing,  and  I  wondered  whether  this  is  what 
you  meant  by  that. 

Scott:   Yes,  that's  what  I  meant. 

Chall:   So  it  was  a  relatively  novel  idea,  although  you  did  point  out  other 
states — I  think  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota  as  dealing 
with  the  problem  in  different  ways. 


*"California  Legislation  Governing  Municipal  Incorporation:   A 
Criticism  and  Suggested  New  Policies."  A  reprint  of  this  fourteen 
page  paper  prepared  for  the  Governor's  Commission  of  Metropolitan 
Area  Problems  is  in  Metropolitan  California,  p.  106-112. 
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Scott:   Yes,  the  idea  was  novel  in  California.   We  got  our  ideas  from  what 

was  being  done  in  other  states,  as  well  as  in  other  countries,  I  think. 
We  looked  at  some  foreign  countries.   We  looked  at  England  and  some 
of  the  other  British  Commonwealth  countries.   Probably  Canada.   I'm 
pretty  sure  we  looked  at  Ontario. 

We  looked  at  practices  in  a  number  of  other  places  for  doing 
that  kind  of  thing,  for  some  kind  of  state  quasi- judicial  or 
administrative  review  of  local  boundary  change. 

Chall:   That  just  wasn't  acceptable.   I  guess  both  the  supervisors 

associaton  and  the  League  of  California  Cities  didn't  accept  that. 
So  the  Knox  bill  and  the  [Eugene]  Nisbet  bill  [SB  861]  were  joined 
in  such  a  way  that  they  were  passed,  setting  up  LAFCO  as  we  know 
it,  with  the  five-member  boards. 

» 

Scott:   And  at  the  county  level. 

Chall:   At  the  county  level.   Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  this  revision 
of  legislation  or  with  working  with  anybody  on  the  staff  in  preparing 
that  legislation,  revising  it? 

Scott:   Not  really.   The  staff  person  was  undoubtedly  Tom  Willoughby. 

Chall:   I'm  told  that  Phil  [Philip]  Simpson  wrote  the  bill.   Did  you  know 
Phil  Simpson? 

Scott:   Yes,  I  know  Phil  Simpson. 

Chall:   I  guess  he  was  the  secretary  of  the  governor's  commission. 

Scott:   Phil  Simpson  was  secretary  of  the  governor's  commission,  but  I  did 
not  know  that  he  wrote  the  LAFCO  bill. 

Chall:   Sam  Wood  told  me  that  Simpson  wrote  the  Knox  bill.   I  guess  it  was 
the  Knox  bill,  of  what  became  the  Knox-Nisbet  bill. 

Scott:   That's  interesting.   I  just  don't  know  that  background.   I  was  not 
directly  involved.   My  presumption  was,  since  Willoughby  had  been 
the  key  staff  man  with  Knox  from  the  very  beginning —  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  Knox  inherited  him  from  Clark  Bradley,  did  he  not? 

Chall:   Yes,  he  did. 

Scott:   Bradley  headed  the  Local  Government  Committee.   Is  that  right? 

Chall:   Yes,  I  think  it  was  called  that.   That's  right.   For  a  number  of  years 
he  did  head  it. 
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Scott:   And  then  Knox  took  over.   And  Tom  Willoughby  stayed  as  committee 
consultant. 

Chall:   That's  right.   Well,  I  can  check  that  out.* 

Scott:   I'm  not  a  direct  authority  on  that.   I  was  just  assuming  that  Tom 
Willoughby  probably  played  a  key  role. 

What  I'm  remembering  is  the  role  that  Ernie  Englebert  played 
from  the  university  side,  the  University  Extension,  which  was 
essentially  a  staff  role,  a  consultant  role.   In  effect,  what 
Ernie  did  was  to  offer  the  services  of  University  Extension.   He 
had  a  staff  person,  Jewell  Bellush,  who  was  on  sabbatical  from  CCNY 
[City  College  of  New  York].   She  was  then  or  later  at  Hunter  College. 
Anyway,  she  was  here  for  a  year.   She  worked  for  University  Extension. 
Her  principal  assignment  was  helping  staff  the  Governor's  Commission 
on  Metropolitan  Area  Problems.   Then  she  and  Ernie —  That's  one 
reason  so  many  university  and  academic  people  were  involved.   They 
got  us  and  people  on  other  campuses,  not  just  the  university,  but 
also  the  state  college  system,  organized  to  help,  to  write  papers 
and  the  like. 

Chall:   And  then  they  did  publish  that  paper  called  Metropolitan  Government , 
which  was  a  compilation  of  most  of  the  papers. 

Scott:   Back  to  the  boundary  legislation,  the  main  reason  I  think  the  work  I 

did  and  Bollens  and  Keller  did  on  boundaries  was  picked  up  was  because 
the  bill  used  some  of  the  exact  language  from  our  report. 

Chall:   Yes,  I  think  I  have  it  here.   They  may  have  used  others,  but  I  think 
I  read  in  a  report  on  LAFCO  that  "the  factors  to  be  considered  in  a 
review  of  an  annexation  proposal  shall  include  but  not  be  limited 
to—" 

Scott:   Yes,  that's  the  language  I'm  talking  about. 
Chall:   There  are  three  listed.   They  at  least  survived. 
Scott:  They  survived,  right.   [laughter] 

Chall:   The  three  are:   "Population,"  "Need  for  Organized  Community  Services," 
and  "The  Effect  of  the  Proposed  Annexation,  et  cetera,  on  Local 
Government  Structure." 


*According  to  Tom  Willoughby  the  original  drafts  came  out  of  the 
governor's  commission.   He  did  not  handle  a  LAFCO  bill  until  the  Knox- 
Nisbet  bills  were  revised  in  1965  to  meld  them  into  one  bill.   [M.C.]     $« 
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Chall:   Do  you  have  any  opinions  on  LAFCO,  on  what  developed,  which  is 
totally  different  from  what  you  had  proposed? 

Scott:   I  think  it  was  extremely  unfortunate  that  there  was  no  provision  for 
a  statewide  review,  that  there  is  no  way  of  establishing  statewide 
patterns  to  the  decision  making.   This  really  changed  the  proposal 
almost  entirely,  so  that  the  LAFCOs  were  very  localized  entities  and 
they  varied  tremendously  in  attitude,  policies,  quality  of  the 
members  and  staff.   I  think  the  system  was  undoubtedly  a  major 
improvement  over  what  we  had  before,  which  was  pretty  poor,  with 
annexation  wars,  and  that  kind  of  thing.   It  helped  a  great  deal, 
but  it  fell  way  short  of  what  we  had  in  mind. 

Chall:   Having  fallen  short,  has  it  been  effective? 

Scott:   1  think  it's  been  effective.   I  just  feel  a  far  better  job  could 
have  been  done.   But  I  think  it's  been  effective,  in  that  it's 
certainly  a  better  system  than  what  went  before. 

Chall :   Have  you  followed  it  in  any  way? 

Scott:   Not  terribly  closely.   Not  really  closely.   We've  occasionally 

followed  it  a  bit.   We've  lucked  into  a  publication  or  two,  mostly 
because  a  graduate  student  would  be  interested  and  would  do  a  paper 
or  a  thesis  or  something  of  that  nature  which  would  be  good  enough 
to  publish.   So  we've  kept  an  oar  in  over  time,  but  we  have  not 
conducted  any  close  study  of  it. 

Chall:   It  might  be  worth  doing  someday. 

Scott:   Yes,  it  would  be. 

Chall:   That's  also  a  twenty  year — 

Scott:   That's  a  "twenty-years-later"  thing  now.   It  would  be  time  for  that, 
[chuckles] 

Chall:   At  about  that  same  time  [1962]  as  LAFCO  legislation  was  being 

considered  you,  and  Eugene  Lee,  and  John  Corzine  were  writing  articles 
for  the  Public  Affairs  Report  relating  to  boundary  changes,  what 
home  rule  really  was  supposed  to  mean — 

Scott:   And  special  district  legislation. 

Chall:   Yes.   I  thought  perhaps  those  were  written  basically  to  present  some 
ideas  that  would  be  helpful  to  setting  up  local  agency  formation 
commissions  or  something  like  them. 

Scott:   I  think  they  were.   Yes. 
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The  Bay  Area  Regional  Organization  Conferences//// 
[Interview  4:   February  4,  1982] 

Chall:   I  wanted  to  talk  to  you  today  about  the  BARO  conferences  in  1968 

and  1970.*  I  was  interested  in  the  fact  that  John  Gardner,  in  his 
speech  in  1968,  was  concerned  mainly  with  organizing  to  help  people — 
with  social  concerns — employment,  ghettos,  housing,  racial  conflicts, 
et  cetera.   Most  of  the  other  speakers  were  concerned  with  physical 
planning.   In  fact,  there  was  some  discussion  to  make  sure  that 
physical  and  social  planning  were  considered  to  be  separate. 

Scott:  The  first  conference,  in  1968,  was  set  up  by  major  functions. 

Transportation  was  one,  and  water  quality  was  probably  another.   The 
conference  was  set  up  by  major  regional  functions,  which  tended  to 
be  physical  or  environmental  in  nature.   As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
principal  objectives  of  the  BARO  effort  were  to  create  a  regional 
planning  agency  with  some  teeth  in  its  planning  for  those  kinds  of 
regional  physical  environmental  things.   The  emphasis  was  in  that 
direction,  and  Gardner's  speech  did,  instead,  emphasize  social, 
economic  issues  of  the  sort  you  mentioned.   That's  true. 

Then  I  should  mention  the  Willie  Brown  speech,  because  his  panel 
was  more  on  economic  and  social  issues,  minorites,  and  so  on.   His 
speech  was  very  interesting.   He  pointed  to  the  push  for  BARO-type 
plans  coming  from  those  who  were  concerned  about  physical  things, 
and  then  went  on  to  make  a  powerful  case  that  if  something  like 
that  is  set  up,  it  had  better  be  equitable  in  its  treatment  of 
representation  and  its  concerns  about  employment,  housing,  and 
minorities.   He  did  not,  at  least  in  the  speech  that  he  gave — I  think 
his  administrative  assistant  wrote  most  of  it — come  out  against 
regional  organization.   There  undoubtedly  had  been  communication 
between  him  and  Knox,  their  being  fellow  legislators,  so  that  he  wasn't 
going  to  come  in  and  try  to  shoot  his  bill  down.   But  he  certainly 
did  highlight  his  social  concerns  and  emphasize  that  regardless  of 
what  was  done,  the  equity  side  in  its  dealings  \.ith  the  concerns  of 
blacks  and  minorities  had  better  be  given  plenty  of  fair  play. 


*Two  highly  detailed  conference  reports  have  been  published  by  the 
Institute  of  Governmental  Studies. 

Harriet  Nathan  and  Stanley  Scott,  editors,  Toward  a  Bay  Area 
Regional  Organization,  1969, and  Adapting  Government  to  Regional 
Needs ,  1971. 
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Chall:   In  other  studies  of  yours,  you  had  worked  out  very  carefully  different 
arrangements  of  electoral  districts  that  would  encompass  minorities 
in  the  Bay  Area,  if  the  governing  body  were  going  to  be  concerned 
with  elected  representatives.   But  even  in  1970,  I  noticed  that  there 
were  a  couple  of  people  who  were  quite  concerned  about  minorities. 
One  of  the  speakers,  probably  [Ignazio]  Vella,  said  that  it's  not 
just  the  ethnic  minorities  but  also  those  in  small  towns  and 
counties  who  are  also  in  the  minority. 

Scott:   Yes,  there  are  other  kinds  of  minoriies . 

Chall:   Yes.   Was  your  idea  for  an  umbrella  agency  something  that  was  going 
around  the  regional  government  circles  nationally  and  locally? 

Scott:   Yes.   It  was  in  the  air.   There  were  others,  such  as  the  Twin  Cities 
experiment.   It's  more  than  an  experiment,  it's  now  twenty  years  old. 
We  certainly  looked  at  it  during  our  studies  relating  to  the  Knox 
bills.   James  Hetland,  chairman  of  the  Twin  Cities  regional  governing 
body,  spoke  at  one  of  the  BARO  conferences.   I  don't  know  what  were 
the  other  sources  of  the  idea.   There  were  really  many.   It  was  kind 
of  an  obvious  idea.   You  have  some  regional  needs.   You  have  some 
existing  agencies  that  you  don't  want  to  scare  or  disturb,  there 
being  no  particular  need  to  bother  them.   You  have  some  unfilled 
regional  goals,  so  create  an  umbrella  agency.   It's  a  fairly  obvious, 
a  simple  idea,  basically. 

Chall:   The  ideas  that  Knox  proposed  in  his  bills  were  different  from  some 
that  I've  noticed  in  your  writing.   There  were  some  ideas   in  the 
literature  for  allowing  the  umbrella  agency  to  appoint  members  of 
the  boards  of  the  regional  agencies  that  they  had  jurisdiction  over. 
That,  as  far  as  I  could  tell,  was  never  in  a  Knox  bill. 

Scott:   I  don't  think  it  was.   I  believe  that  is  a  technique  used,  at  least 
in  part,  in  the  Twin  Cities  area.   It  didn't  generate  too  much 
enthusiasm  around  here  because  you  already  had  regional  agencies 
with  their  existing  boards  set  up  one  way  or  another.   So  you  had 
some  pretty  strong  vested  interests  in  those  existing  mechanisms  of 
representation.   To  have  had  the  umbrella  agency  make  all  the  appoint 
ments  certainly  would  have  been  a  drastic  transformation.   You  would 
have  raised  a  lot  of  hackles  with  that. 

Chall:   You  did  say  in  1970  that  you  felt  that  the  approach  coming  up, 

probably  in  the  Knox  bill,  the  umbrella  agency  at  that  time,  was 
desirable  and  feasible.   It  might  have  been  desirable,  but  how 
feasible  was  it,  looking  back  on  it? 

Scott:   At  one  point  it  came  so  very  close  to  passing.   Looking  back  now,  we 
should  be  almost  amazed  that  it  got  so  close,  considering  all  the 
obstacles  and  hazards  in  the  legislative  process,  which  is  full  of 
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Scott:   hurdles  for  any  kind  of  new  legislation.   Considering  that  only  in 

the  Bay  Area  was  there  a  substantial  amount  of  support  for  the  idea, 
and  that  in  almost  all  other  California  areas  there  was  either 
indifference  or  a  certain  amount  of  concern,  doubt,  and  suspicion 
about  "What  is  this  thing  they're  trying  to  set  up  in  the  Bay  Area? 
Is  it  going  to  set  a  precedent  that  somebody  may  try  to  import  into 
our  area?"   So  it's  really  kind  of  surprising  that  Knox  was  able 
to  come  so  near  getting  it  past  some  of  these  doubters  from  other 
regions.   But  it  was  an  uphill  struggle. 


The  Referendum  as  a  Means  of  Determining  Public  Policy  Issues 

Chall:   Do  you  have  some  ideas  about  a  provision  for  a  referendum  vote  in  the 
Knox  proposals?  You  expressed  the  opinion  that  if  Knox  had  been 
willing  to  go  along  with  a  referendum,  one  bill  probably  would  have 
passed. 

Scott:   I  think  he  could  have  gotten  almost  any  of  those  Knox  bills  through 
if  he'd  put  a  referendum  requirement  in.   That  tells  you  something 
right  there.   That  tells  you  that  the  opponents  typically  want  a 
referendum.   It  probably  tells  you  that  the  opponents  often  feel 
they  are  likely  to  win  a  referendum.   And  they  are  right.   I  have 
no  idea  what  would  have  happened  had  Knox  given  in  and  put  in  a 
referendum.   I  feel  sure  that  at  least  some  of  the  bills  would  have 
passed,  that  is,  passed  the  legislature.   In  a  referendum  election 
on  the  BARO  proposal,  it  would  have  been  a  tough,  uphill  struggle  to 
conduct  a  nine-county  regional  campaign  with  no  powerful  support 
groups,  that  is,  no  major  well-heeled  interest  groups  that  could 
raise  large  sums  of  money  for  the  kind  of  campaign  that  we  see  now 
with  both  candidates  and  ballot  propositions.   Campaigning  has  become 
a  very  expensive  process.   It  would  have  been  a  little  less  costly 
then  than  now  in  1982.   But  it  would  have  been  very  expensive  then. 
It  would  have  been  very  hard  to  do.   I'm  not  saying  that  it  couldn't 
have  been  done,  but  it  would  have  been  damned  difficult. 

Chall:   Maybe  that's  the  reason  he  wouldn't  go  along  with  the  idea. 

Scott:   I  think  that's  the  principal  reason.   Looking  back  on  it  now,  ten  or 
twelve  years  later,  in  connection  with  some  of  our  other  studies,  I 
think  that  the  inclusion  of  the  referendum  would  probably  have 
doomed  BARO,  as  it  has  pretty  well  doomed  most  other  efforts  at 
substantial  governmental  reorganization  in  the  United  States.   This 
is  really  true  throughout  the  country.   A  whole  slew  of  pushes  were 
made  in  the  postwar  period,  in  the  fifties  and  sixties  and  even  in 
the  seventies,  and  most  of  them  were  defeated — defeated  essentially 
by  the  referendum  requirement. 
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Scott:   To  put  it  in  perspective,  comparing  it  with  the  Canadian  policy  and 

the  Western  Europeans,  where  a  great  deal  of  governmental  reorganiza 
tion  has  taken  place  in  the  postwar  years,  rarely  is  a  referendum 
required.   It's  a  rare  occasion  that  a  referendum  is  required  for 
that  kind  of  action.   Yet  in  the  United  States  it  typically  is 
required.   Victor  Jones  and  I  have  just  written  a  draft  foreward  for 
a  book  on  the  Indianapolis  city-county  consolidation  that  took  place 
about  ten  years  ago.   That  was  virtually  unique,  in  that  it  was  put 
through  simply  by  a  legislative  act  of  the  Indiana  legislature. 
There  was  no  referendum.   Part  of  our  study  of  the  implications  of 
this  led  us  to  take  another  look  at  the  referendum  required  for 
local-regional  structural  change,  and  we  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  it's  sort  of  an  odd  requirement  that  is  almost  unique  to  the 
United  States.   I  mean  referenda  for  governmental  reorganization. 

Chall:   It's  somewhat  similar  to  the  idea  that  all  local  officials  down  to 
the  coroner  should  be  elected.   It  wasn't  too  long  ago  in  my  memory 
that  we  were  electing  a  coroner  in  Alameda  County.   I  think  that's 
part  of  what  we  call  the  democratic  process. 

Scott:   That's  what  we  call  the  democratic  process,  but  you  can  make  a  very 

strong  case  that  that  kind  of  electing,  and  those  kinds  of  initiatives 
and  referendum  requirements  are  in  no  way  essential  to  the  democratic 
process.   As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  have  been  some  strong  cases 
made,  which  we  give  in  brief  in  the  foreward  to  the  Indianapolis  book 
— it  will  be  a  book  if  it's  published,  now  it's  just  a  manuscript — 
arguing  that  there  are  some  real  negatives  in  requiring  referenda  and 
that  the  British  and  Canadian  practice  is  basically  more  democratic 
than  our  own. 

Chall:   By  the  time  it's  argued  through  the  legislature  and  passes,  most 
people  have  had  an  opportunity  to  express  their  opinions. 

Scott:   There  are  ways  of  expressing  your  opinion  and  getting  your  view 
across . 

Chall:   And  changing  the  legislation. 

Scott:   There  is  an  opportunity  to  work  on  and  negotiate  and  modify  the 

proposals  as  they  go  through  the  legislative  process,  which  is  totally 
lost  in  the  initiative  and  referendum  process.   In  other  words,  in  an 
initiative  or  referendum  process,  you've  got  to  put  together  your 
proposal,  get  it  in  final  form,  and  then  circulate  your  petitions. 
At  that  time  it  has  to  be  in  final  form.   There's  no  chance  for  any 
change  from  that  point  on.   When  you've  ready  to  circulate  the 
petition,  it's  got  to  be  in  final  form,  and  that's  it.   You  then 
circulate  petitions,  conduct  a  campaign,  go  through  the  election. 
The  whole  proposal  is  set  in  concrete  way  back  at  the  very  beginning 
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Scott:   of  the  process.   There's  no  chance  for  the  kind  of  change  and 
negotiation  and  modification  that  went  on  (and  is  very  clearly 
documented  in  the  Indianapolis  book)  and  went  on  very  constructively, 
in  the  design  of  the  Indianapolis  city-county  consolidation. 

Chall:   I  guess  that's  what  doomed  the  Sacramento  consolidation.   I  think 
they've  tried  it  twice. 

Scott:  Yes.  Anyway,  we  may  be  stuck  with  the  referendum,  simply  because  by 
custom  people  think  we  have  to  have  it,  but  I  think  it's  unnecessary 
and  unfortunate. 

Chall:   Did  you  tell  me  why  the  BARO  conferences  were  organized  in  the  first 

place?   What  was  their  general  purpose,  besides  getting  people  together 
to  talk  about  regional  government? 

Scott:   They  were  organized  because  the  Knox  bills  were  being  introduced. 

The  two  efforts  were  closely  coordinated.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
first  conference  was  set  up  at  Knox's  request.   IGS  and  IGS  staff 
helped.   It  was  actually  put  on  by  University  Extension.   It  was 
basically  window  dressing  for  the  Knox  legislation.   It  was  a  very 
thorough  window  dressing.   The  studies  that  went  into  it  were 
honest,  but  I  am  sure  that  Knox  viewed  it  as  providing  a  stage  and  a 
forum  for  the  promotion  of  the  general  concept  that  was  embodied  in 
his  legislation. 

Chall:   The  second  one,  too? 

Scott:   Both  of  them.   University  Extension  put  on  the  first  one,  and  IGS 
put  on  the  second  one . 

Chall:   I  must  say  that,  from  the  standpoint  of  research,  this  material  is 
outstanding . 

Scott:   A  lot  of  work  went  into  that.   That's  true. 

Chall:   Without  such  documentation  it's  now  very  hard  to  find  out  about  all 
the  old  bills,  what  they  were  and  who  was  working  on  them,  any  of 
that  kind  of  thing,  without  going  into  all  kinds  of  old  files.   At 
least  your  reports  provide  excellent  summaries. 

Scott:   That's  true.   For  better  or  worse,  we  really  documented  that  to  a 
little  hair. 

Chall:   To  a  gnat's  eyebrow.   [laughter] 
## 
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Chall:   Do  you  find  these  conferences  to  be  successful  because  people  are 
dealing  with  the  issue  at  the  time  it's  important  to  them?   How 
valuable  have  those  conferences  been  that  you  hold  here  from  time 
to  time,  and  the  reports  that  then  come  out? 

Scott:   That's  kind  of  hard  to  say.   The  conferences  seemed  to  be  quite 
successful,  in  that  they  were  well  attended,  there  was  active 
discussion,  people  seemed  to  have  learned  something,  to  advance 
their  thinking,  or  to  understand  better  the  way  other  people  thought 
about  the  subject  matter,  and  perhaps  to  understand  the  region 
better.   In  terms  of  pointing  to  concrete  accomplishments,  it's  harder 
to  do  that,  because  in  the  back  of  the  minds  of  many  of  the  conference 
organizers — maybe  not  so  much  for  the  Metropolitan  Area  Problems 
Conference,  but  certainly  for  the  subsequent  conferences  associated 
with  the  Knox  committee  (the  BARO  conferences) — was  the  creation  of 
a  regional  government  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area,  and  that  didn't 
happen.   Some  other  things  happened,  but  the  creation  of  a  single, 
large,  federated  regional  system  hasn't  happened. 

Chall:   No,  it  hasn't,  but  a  lot  of  views  were  exchanged. 

Scott:   A  lot  of  views  were  exchanged,  yes.  As  I  noted  earlier,  Victor  Jones 
still  insists  that  my  overview  chapter  for  the  Metropolitan  Area 
Problems  Conference  influenced  quite  a  few  academics  and  practitioners 
in  the  early  1960s. 

Also  I  think  that  some  of  the  things  that  have  happened  in  the 
Bay  Area  were  pushed  along  by  some  of  those  conference  exchanges, 
although  there  are  a  lot  of  other  forums  for  views  to  be  exchanged, 
too.   These  are  not  the  only  ones. 

Chall:   At  that  time,  though,  the  university  and  University  Extension  seemed 
to  be  very  active  in  this  whole  field  of  developing  conferences  on 
regional  government,  and  also  did  the  same  thing  during  the  time  when 
Governor  Brown's  commission  was  studying  this  issue  and  providing 
suggestions  for  legislation. 

Scott:   That's  true,  yes. 

I  should  also  mention  some  other  sets  of  meetings — smaller-group 
sessions  at  the  Berkeley  campus  Mens '  Faculty  Club,  involving  about 
thirty  or  so  people — held  in  the  early  1970s.   These  essentially 
were  discussion-negotiation  sessions  following  up  the  BARO  conferences, 
attempting  to  establish  sufficient  areas  of  agreement  to  muster 
strong  regional  support  for  various  versions  of  the  Knox  bills.   Most 
of  these  were  chaired  or  co-chaired  by  Gene  Lee.* 


*See  Appendix  for  excerpts  from  these  meetings, 
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The  California  Coastal  Zone  Conservation  Commission//// 


Chall:   Now  about  the  coastal  commission  studies.   You  wrote  this  book, 

Governing  California's  Coast,  for  which  I  think  you  and  IGS  received 
an  award,  if  I  am  not  mistaken.*  Did  that  come  as  a  result  of  the 
fact  that  you  were  a  consultant  to  the  California  Coastal  Zone 
Conservation  Commission?  Was  this  part  of  the  package,  as  it  was 
when  you  were  a  consultant  for  BCDC? 

Scott:   It  was  vaguely  analogous.   In  the  case  of  BCDC,  John  Bollens  and  I 
were  paid  as  private  consultants  to  work  for  BCDC,  to  do  consulting 
work  for  BCDC.   It  was  a  little  different  in  the  case  of  the  coastal 
commission.   While  the  role  was  very  similar,  it  came  about  a  little 
differently.   We  were  under  some  pressure  to  find  outside  extramural 
funding  for  research.   I  was  looking  around  for  some  possible  sources, 
At  about  that  time,  Sea  Grant  came  along  with  funds,  federal  money, 
fed  through  the  universities.   The  University  of  California  Sea  Grant 
program  was  looking  around  for  proposals.   Most  of  the  research  was 
on  marine  geology  or  water  quality  or  on  marine  animals,  plants,  and 
so  on — that  kind  of  thing.   They  wanted  to  have  another  side  of  it, 
a  little  bit  of  it  at  least,  that  dealt  with  public  policy. 

Also,  at  about  that  time,  of  course,  Proposition  20  passed, 
setting  up  the  coastal  commission.   So  we  saw  a  target  of  opportunity 
to  .work  on  coastal  policy  with  Sea  Grant  as  a  source  of  funds.  We 
put  the  pieces  together  and  got  some  modest  Sea  Grant  funding  basically 
to  do  an  interview  program.   It  was  something  more  than  that,  but 
there  was  a  lot  of  interviewing  involved.   Phyllis  Barusch  did  much 
of  the  interviewing.   A  couple  of  others  did  a  little,  but  she  was 
responsible  for  a  lion's  share  of  it. 

Chall:   Was  it  for  this  project  that  you  did  the  lengthy  interviewing  of 
Joe  Bodovitz? 


*Stanley  Scott,  Governing  California's  Coast  (Berkeley:   Institute 
of  Governmental  Studies,  University  of  California,  1975). 

Most  distinguished  research  award  given  to  IGS  by  the  Governmental 
Research  Association.   A  similar  award  was  given  IGS  for  publishing 
Scott  and  Bollens,  Governing  a  Metropolitan  Region;   The  San  Francisco 

Bay  Area,  1968. 

;: 
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Scott:   No,  that  came  later.   That  came  after  Joe  resigned  from  the  coastal 
commission  as  executive  director.   During  the  period  after  his 
resignation,  he  essentially  did  not  have  a  full-time  job  and  had  a 
little  more  time  on  his  hands — not  very  much  more,  because  he  was 
pretty  busy  at  consulting  jobs  and  he  did  some  teaching  here  at  UC 
for  at  least  one  quarter.   He  was  going  to  be  over  here  on  campus 
anyway  at  least  one  day  a  week,  and  he'd  come  by  after  that  seminar, 
and  we'd  sit  down  and  do  sessions  that  amounted  to  almost  an  in-depth 
oral  history  of  him  and  of  that  period  of  his  life. 

Chall:  He  was  able,  then,  to  reflect  upon  it,  too,  I  would  guess. 

Scott:  Yes. 

Chall:  Have  you  transcribed  those  tapes? 

Scott:  Yes,  we  have. 

Chall:  Put  away  somewhere  here? 

Scott:   We've  got  them  put  away.   We  can  probably  make  those  available  for  oral 
history  if  they  are  wanted.   Harriet  Nathan  and  I  have  discussed  that 
several  times. 

Chall:   I'm  glad  they're  available. 

How  did  the  consultancy  work  out?  Did  Mr.  Bodovitz  or  somebody 
at  the  coastal  commission  contract  with  you  to  write  this  study? 

Scott:   No.   We  got  the  funding  from  Sea  Grant  rather  than  from  the  coastal 

commission,  so  there  was  no  contract  the  way  there  had  been  with  BCDC. 
We  simply  worked  with  Bodovitz  and  other  staff.   They  treated  us  almost 
as  if  we  were  paid  consultants  of  theirs.   They  treated  us  about  the 
same  as  some  other  consultants  whom  I  think  were  paid  by  them.   The 
relationship  was  quite  similar.   They  would  get  the  same  sort  of  round 
robin  memos  and  lists  of  assignments  and  deadlines  and  that  kind  of 
thing. 

Chall:   Sc  you  knew  what  was  going  on  in  the  commission  all  the  time? 

t 

Scott:   Yes,  at  least  in  general  terms. 

Chall:   You  say  that  most  of  it  was  based  upon  Phyllis  Barusch's  interviewing, 
but  you  did  a  considerable  amount  of  writing.   There's  an  extraordinary 
amount  of  history  in  the  background  chapter. 

Scott:  Yes,  there  is  a  lot  of  that.  Ora  Huth  helped  me  on  that,  too,  pulling 
together  a  lot  of  the  background  material.  That,  plus  the  interviews, 
was  the  basic  source  of  the  stuff  in  that  book. 
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Chall:   Historically,  it's  a  great  document,  because  you  dealt  with  many 
other  issues  besides  the  coast.   In  order  to  determine  how  the 
coastal  commission  should  be  ultimately  set  up,  you  provided  all  kinds 
of  background  material,  as  you  usually  do.   When  I  read  it,  while  I 
probably  didn't  read  it  as  carefully  as  somebody  like  Peter  Douglas 
may  have  read  it  when  he  made  his  critique,  it  seemed  to  me  that  you 
dealt  with  all  of  the  issues  in  terms  of  the  commission's  possible 
future  organization  evenhandedly .   That  is,  you  brought  in  all  the 
background  history  in  terms  of  organization  and  structure.   Then 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  on  the  one  hand  and  then  on  the  other  hand 
sort  of  thing.   I  didn't  pick  up,  as  he  did,  that  you  had  made  a 
definite  statement  that  the  regional  commissions  should  be  kept  in 
place.   I  don't  know  whether  you  had  made  any  other  strong  statements 
of  that  kind  that  I  had  missed. 


Retaining  the  Regional  Commissions* 

Scott:   There  are  quite  a  few  positions  taken  in  there.   I'm  not  sure  that  I 
could  detail  them  all  right  now.   It  wasn't  all  just  an  either  on  the 
one  hand  you  could  do  it  this  way,  or  on  the  other  way  you  could  do 
it  that  way  kind  of  discussion,  not  taking  any  position.   Either 
implicitly  or  explicitly,  I  took  a  position  on  quite  a  few  issues. 
Certainly  on  the  regional  one.   I  felt  that  the  regional  commissions 
were  playing  an  important  role  and  had  even  greater  potential  and 
ought  to  be  continued.   And  I  still  think  so. 

Chall:   Did  you  feel,  as  you  did  in  the  BCDC  study,  that  you  could,  or  should 
take  a  position?   That  is,  did  your  position  show  any  bias  that  you 
knew  the  coastal  commission  would  be  interested  in? 

Scott:   I  certainly  wouldn't  have  expected  them  to  be  happy  if  I'd  come  out 
with  a  report  suggesting  that  when,  under  Proposition  20,  they  self- 
destruct  in  1976,  nothing  be  created  to  replace  them.   I  think  they 
knew  full  well  that  I  was  myself  commit  Led  to  some  kind  of  coastal 
program  on  a  continuing  basis .   But  I  felt  I  had  a  reasonably  free 
hand,  within  that  context. 

Let's  take  the  regional  thing.   It's  clear  to  me  now  that, 
although  it's  hard  to  get  anybody  to  say  so  very  explicitly,  the  state 
coastal  staff  were  never  very  enthusiastic  about  the  regional 
commissions,  and  especially  about  their  continuance  on  a  permanent 
basis.   That's  quite  clear  to  me  now.   I  feel  that  from  Joe  Bodovitz 
on  down,  there  was  a  tendency  to  be  negative  about  the  commissions. 
I  think  I  can  understand  why.   There  was  always  kind  of  a  struggle 
between  the  commissions  and  the  state  staff  and  between  the  state 


*See  interviews  with  William  MacDougall  in  Land-Use  Planning  series, 
Volume  I,  and  with  Bill  Press,  Paul  Sedway,  and  Ilene  Weinreb  in 
Volume  III. 
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Scott:   commission  and  regional  commissions.   There  was  just  this  lack  of 
enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  state  staff.   Yet,  I  never  got  very 
much  flack.   The  main  flack  I  really  ever  got  was  a  couple  of  snide 
remarks  in  the  Peter  Douglas  article  about  my  favoring  the  regional 
commissions.* 

Chall:   And  a  few  other  things,  like  "nobody's  going  to  read  it  anyway." 

Scott:   And  a  few  other  things.   [laughter]   Interestingly  enough,  on  his 
comment  that  he  didn't  think  any  legislators  read  it  before  the 
legislation  was  passed,  later  the  key  person  working  on  the  League 
of  California  Cities  staff  [Dave  Beatty]  and  playing  a  pretty  import 
ant  role  in  getting  the  legislation  through — because  finally  the 
league  supported  the  bill — wrote  me,  after  having  seen  the  Peter 
Douglas  article,  and  said,  "I  read  your  book  when  I  first  got 
assigned  to  coastal  matters,  and  I  learned  a  great  deal  from  it." 
So  I  felt  better  after  Beatty  wrote.   [laughter] 

Chall:   Yes,  I  thought  Peter  Douglas's  statement  was  the  unkindest  cut  of  all. 

I  wonder  if  the  relationship  between  the  state  and  the  regional 
commissions  was  any  different  from  the  relationship  between  the  state 
Water  Resources  Control  Board  as  it  was  set  up  originally  and  the  regional 
Water  Quality  Control  Boards?   The  board  is  different  now,  but  there 
was  always  tension. 


*Peter  Douglas,  Book  Review:   Scott,  Governing  California's  Coast 
(1975)  reprinted  in  Stanley  Scott,  ed.,  Coastal  Conservation: 
Essays   on  Experiments  in  Governance  (Berkeley:   Institute  of 
Governmental  Studies,  University  of  California,  1981). 

Bodovitz   comment,  after  reading  a  draft  of  this  oral  history: 
"My  recollection  is  that  there  was  no  negativism  about  the  need 
for  regional  commissions.   I  don't  think  the  process  would  have 
worked  without  them.   But  the  fact  was  that  some  of  the  regional 
commissons  were,  from  time  to  time,  awash  with  commissioners  who 
were  less  than  enthusiastic  about  the  passage  of  Proposition  20, 
and  who  sometimes  made  decisions  that,  to  the  state  staff,  at 
least,  weren't  entirely  in  keeping  with  what  Proposition  20  intended." 
Scott  comment:   "This  caveat  by  Joe  no  doubt  accurately  states 
the  matter.   On  the  other  hand,  I  remain  convinced  that  there  was 
a  lack  of  enthusiasm  about  the  regional  commissions'  continuance. 
In  fact,  the  action  that  extended  their  lives  temporarily,  from 
mid-1979  to  mid-1981,  originated  largely  from  outside  the  state 
commission  and  staff." 
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Scott: 


Chall: 


Scott: 


Chall: 


Scott: 


Chall; 


Scott; 


There  were  tensions  there.   There  were  some  powerful  tensions  at  one 
time.   I  don't  know  that  story  about  the  Water  Quality  Control  Board 
well  enough  to  make  any  very  well-informed  comments  on  that,  but  I 
know  there  were  definite  state-regional  tensions.   And  there  were 
some  strong  ones  with  the  coastal  commissions.   At  one  point  I  believe 
that  the  regional  water  quality  bodies  had  a  reasonably  free  hand. 
They  could  kind  of  go  one  way  or  another.   Since  then,  the  hand  of 
the  state  body  has  been  strengthened.   I  believe  that's  the  case. 
Whereas  in  the  case  of  the  coastal  commission,  there  was  no  question 
from  the  outset  but  that  the  final  say  rested  with  the  state  commission, 
which  could  overrule  the  regional  commissions,  so  that  gave  the  state 
body  a  stronger  position  from  the  start. 

II 

So  you  felt  that  the  regional  commissions  could  continue  to  play  an 
important  role? 

Yes,  I  think  so.   When  you've  got  two  levels  of  agencies  like  that — 
decision-making  agencies — you're  inevitably  going  to  have  tension. 
You  can't  get  away  from  it,  and,  in  some  sense,  shouldn't  expect  to 
get  away  from  it.   You  don't  want  it  to  get  out  of  hand.   But  I 
think  ways  could  have  been  devised  to  deal  with  it,  to  keep  it  at 
levels  that  would  be  appropriate. 

What  about  the  regional  commissions?  Were  they  interested  in  staying 
in  power?  Maybe  not  the  way  they  were,  but  if  the  state  didn't 
particularly  care  to  have  them,  were  the  regions  interested  in  stick 
ing  around  and  playing  a  role? 


Yes,  I  think  so.   I  think  there  were  maybe  divided  opinions  on  some 
of  the  regional  commissions.   But  I  think  there  was  a  lot  of  support 
and  would  have  been  a  lot  of  support  for  continuing  them.   Most  of 
those  people  felt  they  had  played  a  significant  role  and  that  in  the 
future  they  could  have  played  a  reasonably  significant   role.   Although, 
I  would  acknowledge,  too,  that  there  were  many  who  felt  that  once  the 
local  coastal  plans  had  been  finally  approved,  that  the  workload 
would  go  way  down,  and  that  there  might  not  be  a  continuing  need  for 
a  commission  at  the  regional  level. 

Before  I  talk  with  you  about  how  that  1976  bill  finally  emerged  as  it 
did,  I  noticed  in  your  introduction  to  Governing  California's  Coast 
that  you  found  it  necessary,  more  or  less,  to  disassociate  yourself, 
or  the  study,  from  some  political  and  social  science  methods,  and  I 
wondered  why  you  went  to  that  painstaking  effort  to  point  this  out? 

Let  me  try  to  recall  just  what  I  was  up  to.   I  wanted  to  head  off 
some  critiquing  of  what  I  had  done  on  the  basis  that  it  was  not 
legitimate,  rigorous,  opinion  survey  research.   That's  really  what  I 
wanted  to  do.   Because  it  wasn't  intended  to  be.   It  simply  wasn't 
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Scott:   that  kind  of  a  project.   Also,  I  was  concerned  that,  at  the  time,  a 

lot  of  what  the  social  scientists  and  political  scientists  were  doing 
wasn't  particularly  helpful  in  policy  research.   I  just  wanted  to  make 
a  statement  like  that  right  up  front,  before  anybody  said  something 
afterwards  to  the  contrary.   If  they  did,  I  already  had  a  response: 
"By  the  way,  did  you  look  at  my  foreword?   I've  already  acknowledged 
that  I  don't  agree  with  you." 

Chall:  You  studied  political  science  in  a  different  generation. 
Scott:   Yes.   [laughter] 

Chall:   Is  there  anything  you  want  to  say  about  the  writing  of  this  monumental 
effort,  Governing  California's  Coast?   How  did  you  determine  who 
would  be  interviewed  and  how  the  interviews  would  be  used?  What 
you  would  write? 

Scott:   I  wanted  to  sample  opinion  from  knowledgeable  participants  or 

observers  who  knew  something  of  what  they  were  talking  about,  and  also 
would  come  in  with  opinions  and  judgments  from  varying  viewpoints. 
I  wanted  regional  commissioners  represented,  some  state  commissioners, 
some  coastal  staff,  some  public  and  private  sector  agencies,  like 
real  estate — various  interests  concerned  with  the  coast.   That's 
basically  what  it  was.   It  wasn't  an  attempt  to  sample  public  opinion 
in  a  representative  way,  but  it  was  an  attempt  to  probe  the  minds  of 
some  participant  observers  who  would  come  with  different  viewpoints, 
and  who  really  knew  something  about  the  coast,  and  about  the  processes 
of  government. 


The  Essays  on  Experiments  in  Governance 


Chall:   What  about  this  series  of  essays,  Coastal  Conservation:   Essays  on 

Experiments  in  Governance,  which  carried  the  commissions  beyond  1976 
to  1981? 

Scott:   These  came  from  a  number  of  sources.   One  was  the  Peter  Douglas  book 
review  and  my  response  to  that.   Then  I  did  some  reviews  of  other 
writings  on  coastal  matters.   We  worked  with  Lenard  Grote  when  he 
was  on  sabbatical. 

Chall:   That  was  an  interesting  essay. 

Scott:   He  came  in  with  still  a  different  set  of  viewpoints.   I  guess  he  was 
then  a  regional  coastal  commissioner,  and  he  came  in  with  the 
combined  viewpoint  of  a  regional  coastal  commissioner  and  a  local 
government  person,  and  one  who  had  been  in  ABAC,  for  example. 
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Scott:   Then  I  had  done  a  study,  a  much  smaller  one,  kind  of  a  follow-up  on 
the  book  a  few  years  later,  published  as  a  very  long  Public  Affairs 
Report .   So  the  essays  came  from  a  number  of  different  sources. 
There  was  one  statewide  workshop  that  we  held  in  Los  Angeles  jointly 
with  USC,  I  believe,  and  the  University  of  California,  San  Diego — 
a  small  statewide  workshop.   I  wrote  that  up.   Then  there  was  a  book 
review  by  Joseph  Heikoff  of  Jens  Sorenson's  book.   We  put  that  in. 
There  was  a  book  review  by  me  of  Joe  Heikoff 's  book.   And  finally 
there  was  a  background  paper  for  a  statewide  coastal  commission 
workshop  about  three  years  ago  by  Thomas  Zanic.   It  was  such  a  good 
piece  that  we  got  him  to  rework  that  and  send  it  around  to  get 
critiqued  and  rework  it  more.   It  pulled  together  into  a  nice  little 
volume. 

Chall:  What  you  have  there  in  these  essays  is  what  the  concern  was  after 
the  1976  legislation  was  passed.   And  the  original  major  study  was 
based  on  the  concern  about  getting  a  permanent  commission  in  1976. 

Scott:  Up  to  and  just  before  its  passage. 

Chall:   What's  missing  now  are  two  things.   How  did  that  1976  bill  get 

passed?  And  how  are  things  shaping  up  now  with  the  local  governments 
handling  the  planning?   Is  it  going  to  work?   There  are  two  questions 
about  "is  it  going  to  work?"  One,  just  on  the  face  of  it,  can  the 
local  governments  handle  the  pressures?   Secondly,  it  seemed  that 
whether  it  would  work  or  not  would  depend  on  how  well  the  planning 
and  implementation  could  be  financed.   If  there  aren't  any  funds, 
if  they  are  drying  up,  then  what  happens  to  the  planning  process  even 
if  one  is  idealistic  about  it? 

Scott:   We're  not  really  doing  any  substantial  research  on  the  latter:   how 
are  things  working  out  at  the  local  level?   Or  how  are  they  going  to 
work  out?   On  the  legislative  matter,  we  have  a  great  deal  of  material 
on  1976,  and  all  the  way  up  through  '81,  and  will  be  getting  some 
stuff  I  believe  on  '82.   We  have  a  sizable  manuscript  on  1976.   It's 
taking  some  time.   We're  going  to  bring  that  out  as  a  research  report 
for  limited  distribution  just  to  have  it  available.   It's  heavily 
documented,  really  too  heavily  for  wide  distribution.   "The  Year 
of  the  Coast"  1976,  the  year  the  legislation  was  passed.   That 
details  that  legislative  process  pretty  well.   Then  we  hope  to  bring 
out  a  monograph  that  boils  the  '76  material  down  a  great  deal,  and 
then  adds  '77,  '78,  '79,  '80  and  '81,  and  maybe  '82.  We  hope  to  do 
that  during  the  next  year . 
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Looking  Back  on  the  "Year  of  the  Coast" 

Chall:   We'll  all  have  to  wait  for  that.   What,  if  any,  was  your  role  in  the 
passage  of  the  '76  legislation?  Were  you  doing  anything  in  the 
background? 

Scott:   No.   I  had  very  little  to  do  with  it.   The  book  had  come  out, 

Governing  California's  Coast.   Let's  see,  what  were  some  of  the 
things?   I  sat  as  a  member  of  a  committee  of  the  Bay  Area  Council. 
The  Bay  Area  Council  was  trying  to  develop  a  policy  position.   I 
don't  think  they  were  ever  terribly  successful.   But  I  was  a  member 
of  a  fairly  large  committee.   It  was  probably  too  large,  which  may 
be  one  reason  they  had  trouble  arriving  at  a  conclusion. 

We  met  fairly  often  for  a  period  of  several  months.   I  guess  it 
was  the  period  just  before  1976,  or  maybe  the  early  part  of  1976,  I 
talked  with  Jens  Sorenson,  who  was  the  Sea  Grant  person  at  first 
stationed  up  here  on  the  Berkeley  campus  and  later  on  the  San  Diego 
campus,  who  did  confer  with  the  coastal  staff  now  and  then.   I  don't 
know  how  strong  a  role  he  had  in  the  legislative  drafting.   I  don't 
think  very  much.   [Jens  Sorensen  and  Thomas  Dickert,  UC  Berkeley,  may 
have  played  a  somewhat  more  active  role  than  these  interview  remarks 
suggest.  (S.S.)]   My  role  was  pretty  incidental,  other  than  the  stuff 
that  we  had  published. 

Chall:   Was  there  a  time  when  you  thought  that  it  might  all  be  lost?  Was  it 
that  close  to  being  the  end? 

Scott:   Looking  back  on  it,  yes,  there  really  were  a  lot  of  cliffhangers  all 
the  way  along.   Although  the  whole  push  to  try  to  do  something  was  so 
strong  that,  even  if  the  bill  that  finally  was  enacted  had  been 
defeated,  there  was  a  good  chance  the  governor  would  have  called  a 
special  session.   I  just  think  that  a  lot  of  key  people  had  made  a 
commitment  that,  by  God,  they  were  going  to  get  a  coastal  bill  through 
one  way  or  another.   But  there  were  a  lot  of  cliffhangers.   [chuckles] 
There  were  several  times  when  it  Icoked  like  everything  was  lost. 

Chall:   The  governor,  then,  was  for  coastal  commission  bills? 

Scott:  Yes,  but  he  was  coy  about  coming  out  powerfully  for  that  specific  bill 
until  the  very  end.*  Some  of  this  was  for  reasons  that  you  can  under 
stand.  He  had  some  agency  conflicts.  In  other  words,  some  of  his  own 


*The  initial  version  of  the  principal  1976  coastal  bill  was  SB  1579 
(Anthony  Beilsenson) .   The  final  version  that  passed  was  SB  1277 
(Jerry  Smith) . 
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Scott:   executive  branch  agencies  were  having  problems,  and  until  those 

were  pretty  well  resolved  he —  The  governor  himself  did  not  play  a 
very  strong  role,  other  than  giving  favorable  lip  service,  until 
toward  the  end.   He  or  his  office  did  play  a  crucial  role  in  the 
closing  days  or  weeks. 

Chall:   Is  that  because  he  was  afraid  it  might  be  lost? 
Scott:   I  think  so. 

Chall:   And  he  had  to  come  out?  What  about  the  Office  of  Planning  and 
Research,  did  that  help  in  any  way? 

Scott:  Yes,  I  think  that  behind  the  scenes  they  were  being  very  helpful. 
There  were  quite  a  few  of  the  governor's  staff  who  played  strong 
and  very  constructive  roles. 

Chall:  Who  were  they? 

Scott:  Preble  Stolz,  on  leave  from  UC  Berkeley's  Boalt  Hall,  played  a  key 
role.  Marc  Poche  and  Gray  Davis  were  also  active,  at  least  in  the 
closing  days. 

Chall:  Where  was  the  major  opposition? 

Scott:   The  League  of  California  Cities  was  opposed  until  they  could  get  some 
key  things  changed  in  the  legislation,  and  having  gotten  those,  they 
supported  it.   The  strongest  opposition  came  from  the  building  trades, 
both  the  industry  side  and  the  union  side.   Evidently,  they  were 
motivated  by  fears  that  this  would  drive  away  jobs  and  construction 
on  the  coast.   They  just  were  very  negative.   The  industry  side  came 
around  within  the  last  month  of  the  legislative  year.   Then  right 
at  the  end,  partly  through  the  governor's  good  offices,  the  union  side 
was  brought  around.   So  they  at  the  very  last  did  support  it.   I 
should  say  that  the  County  Supervisors  Association  never  supported 
it. 

Chall:   Isn't  it  the  counties,  in  a  sense,  who  will  be  doing  the  planning? 

Scott:   They'll  do  a  lot  of  it. 

Chall:   It's  really  within  their  sphere  more  than  in  the  cities. 

Scott:   Most  of  the  coast,  if  you  measure  it  in  terms  of  length,  is  in  county 
territory  rather  than  in  municipal  territory.   In  that  sense  it's 
more  county  than  city. 

Chall:   But  they  weren't  for  it  in  any  way,  shape  or  form? 
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Scott:   No.   They  never  would  support  it.   They  said  they  were  for  the  idea 
of  coastal  legislation,  but  they  were  never  able  to  support  the 
legislative  proposals  that  were  being  pushed  by  the  coastal  commission. 


Looking  Ahead  to  Implementing  the  Plans 

Chall:   Will  the  state  still  have  a  strong  hand  in  the  planning? 

Scott:   Yes.   The  state  will  have  a  reasonably  strong  hand.   The  local 

coastal  plans  will  be  in  place.   They  will  all  have  had  to  be  certified 
by  the  state  commission,  and  if  local  plans  are  changed  they  will 
have  to  be  recertified  by  the  state  commission.   The  state  certainly 
will  have  a  pretty  strong  hand,  although  much  of  the  decision-making 
activity  goes  back  to  the  local  level.   I  think  the  thing  can  work. 
As  much  as  anything  else,  it's  going  to  depend  on  the  appointments 
to  the  state  commission,  what  kinds  of  people  are  on  the  state 
commission  and  what  policies  will  they  support. 

It's  going  to  depend  on  finance,  too.   You  don't  just  do  a 
plan  and  that's  it  forever.   Planning  is  a  continuing  process.   We 
need  to  continue  the  coastal  planning  and  the  implementation  of  the 
plans.   That's  not  done  for  free,  and  I  don't  know  where  the  funding 
will  come  from.   Presumably  there  will  continue  to  be  some  state 
funding  and  some  local  funding,  although  it's  going  to  be  very 
tight.   And  for  a  time,  some  continuing  federal  funding.   With  the 
Reagan  administration,  goodness  knows  how  long  that  will  go  on,  or 
how  much  there  will  be. 

Chall:   It's  a  different  kind  of  arrangement  than  any  of  the  other  state  or 
regional  agency  arrangements  that  we  have  in  California,  isn't  it? 
It's  really  a  new  one. 

Scott:   It's  different. 

Chall:   There  are  all  kinds  of  ways  of  setting  them  up. 

Do  you  think,  though,  that  the  clock  can  be  turned  back,  really 
turned  back,  to  where  it  was  before  Proposition  20? 

Scott:   Not  wholly  turned  back,  no.   There  has  been  a  change  that  is,  I  think, 
irreversible  almost  regardless  of  what  happens  because  so  much  planning 
has  been  done,  so  much  documentation,  so  many  commitments  have  been 
made.   I  just  don't  think  it  would  be  possible  to  turn  the  clock 
back. 
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OTHER  INTERESTS  AND  ACTIVITIES 


The  Long-Term  Interest  in  the  Subject  of  Seismic  Safety//// 

Scott:   I'd  like  to  mention  my  interest  in  seismic  safety,   earthquake  policy . 
I  can  identify  the  beginning  of  that  quite  well,  because  the  real 
stimulus  was  the  Alaskan  earthquake  on  Good  Friday,  in  April,  1965. 

A  major  conference  was  held  late  that  year,  probably  in  December 
of  1964,  in  San  Francisco,  at  the  Jack  Tar  Hotel,  with  a  lot  of 
seismologists  and  geologists  and  a  lot  more  engineers  meeting  and 
saying,  "What  are  the  implications  of  this  Alaskan  earthquake  for 
California?"  The  basic  theme  was  an  acknowledgement  that  the 
implications  are — what  we  all  really  should  have  known  all  along — 
that  major  quakes  of  probably  about  that  magnitude  (8+  on  the  Richter 
scale)  will  hit  again  and  will  hit  in  California,  both  in  the  greater 
San  Francisco  region  and  in  the  greater  Los  Angeles  region,  and 
we're  not  doing  nearly  as  effective  a  job  of  preparation  as  we  should 
be.   It  was  a  very  well  attended  conference,   at  least  three  hundred 
were  there,  maybe  somewhat  more. 

One  remarkable  thing  about  it  was,  there  were  only  three  people 
there  who  could  be  identified  as  principally  interested  in  the  public 
policy  side  of  things.   One  was  Richard  Carpenter.   I  don't  know 
exactly  why  Bud  Carpenter  had  attended,  from  the  League  of  California 
Cities,  whether  he  was  specially  invited  or  just  saw  that  it  was  to 
happen  and  went,  or  what.   And  Bill  MacDougall,  of  the  County  Super 
visors  Association,  who  definitely  was  asked  to  speak  at  the  closing 
session.   And  myself. 

Chall:   You  were  asked  to  speak? 

Scott:   I  just  went.   I  learned  of  the  conference  and  was  curious  and  just 

went.   Bud  and  I  had  lunch  together  that  day,  and  we  were  commenting, 
"No  public  policy  people  here,  nobody  except  you,  me,  and  Bill 
MacDougall."   Bill  MacDougall  did  make  some  remarks,  which  were 
totally  the  wrong  remarks . 
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Scott:   He  said,  "Whatever  you  do,  leave  it  to  local  government."  Which  was 
predictable,  understandable,  and  wrong.   [laughter] 

I  do  recall  Bud  Carpenter  saying,  after  a  large  martini  at 
lunch,  "It's  all  wrong.   There  are  no  policy  people  here.   They're 
all  engineers.   We've  got  to  have  the  engineers,  and  they  have  the 
know-how,  but  it's  not  going  to  happen  as  long  as  there  are  no  policy 
people  around." 

I  remember  coming  home  and  thinking,  "Well,  maybe  I  ought  to 
get  involved  in  earthquake  policy,  some  way  or  other. 

fl 

Scott:   At  first  I  tried  to  do  it  on  a  small-scale  basis,  just  with  some 

limited  staff  help  around  here.   We  got  a  bibliography  put  together. 
It  wasn't  too  successful,  because  when  I  circulated  it  to  some  of 
the  knowledgeable  people,  they  shot  it  full  of  holes,  and  we  decided 
we'd  better  back  away  from  that. 

In  the  meantime,  I  was  also  beating  the  bushes,  contacting 
mostly  some  of  the  scientists  involved  in  the  study  of  the  Alaskan 
earthquake  and  having  not  very  much  luck  in  finding  someone  who  might 
write  something  for  us  on  policy  aspects  of  seismic  safety  problems. 

Then  finally  I  made  contact  with  Karl  V.  Steinbrugge. *  That's 
when  things  began  to  change.  We  made  contact  with  him  in  '65  or 
'66.   It  took  quite  a  little  while  because  he  had  a  lot  of  other 
irons  in  the  fire. 

Chall:   Is  he  in  the  university  here? 

Scott:   He  was  on  the  staff  of  the  university.   At  least  he  had  a  part-time 
staff  appointment  at  the  university,  in  architecture.   He  agreed  to 
write  a  monograph  for  us.   He  put  it  together  in  '67.   Then  we  went 
through  several  versions.   We  published  in  the  summer  or  fall  of 
1968.  We  published  it  as  a  Lane  monograph,  "Earthquake  Hazard  in  the 
San  Francisco  Bay  Area:   A  Continuing  Problem  in  Public  Policy." 

Chall:   And  then,  did  that  spark  something? 


*State  Geologist   Ian  Campbell  referred  me  to  Perry  Byerly, 
distinguished  UC  emeritus  professor  and  former  long-term  director 
of  the  Berkeley  Seismographic  Station.   Byerly,  in  turn,  urged  me 
to  talk  to  Karl  Steinbrugge.   [S.S.] 
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Scott:   I  was  constantly  pushing  Karl  to  do  more  on  the  policy  implications 
and  policy  recommendations.   He  did  some,  but  he  didn't  do  as  much 
as  I  wanted.   So  I  made  a  lot  of  notes  as  I  went  along  editing  his 
stuff.   What  he  didn't  accept  in  his  monograph  I  then  assembled  in  a 
little  piece  that  I  circulated  and  got  Karl  and  others  to  critique 
and  shoot  full  of  holes  before  I  published.   Then  I  reworked  it  and 
got  it  out  as  a  Public  Affairs  Report.   That  would  have  been  in 
late  '68.   [December  1968,  Volume  9,  Number  6] 

Then,  between  that  and  what  Karl  had  done,  we  did  get  a  good 
deal  of  attention,  and  we  got  a  little  group  going.   We  met  at  the 
Faculty  Club  in  March  of  1969.* 

Chall:  A  little  group  of  university  people? 


The  State  Legislature  Takes  Up  the  Issue,  1970 

Scott:  Mostly  university  people,  but  not  solely.  We  met  at  the  Faculty 

Club,  and  Senator  [Alfred]  Alquist's  staff  person,  Steve  Larson,  got 
wind  of  our  meeting  and  asked  if  he  [Larson]  could  attend.   At 
first  we  were  real  concerned.   "This  guy  from  the  legislative  side  of 
things  is  premature.   Is  there  some  risk  in  doing  this?   Is  he  going 
to  grab  the  ball?  What's  going  to  happen?" 

At  first  Karl  was  very  uneasy  about  this,  but  then  we  decided 
we'd  better  invite  him.   That  was  a  very  good  stroke,  too,  because  he 
did  grab  the  ball,  saying,  "This  is  an  important  issue.   Let's  get 
in  it." 

Alquist  and  Larson — with  a  bunch  of  us  helping  out  around  the 
edges — wrote  some  legislation.   The  first  draft  called  for  a  Bay  Area 
study  commission,  sort  of  like  BCDC.   This  got  hung  up  in  committee, 
but  they  rewrote  and  rerouted  it,  and  the  end  result  was  to  create 
a  joint  legislative  committee  that  studied  the  problem  statewide  and 
reported  in  1974.   This  was  a  major  report  after  a  lot  of  work  by 
five  task  groups  that  had  about  seventy-five  people  with  all  kinds 
of  seismic  experts,  geologists,  engineers,  et  cetera,  with  a  good 
scattering  of  policy  oriented  people.   That  really  was  an  effective 
and  very  successful  effort. 

The  occurrence  of  the  San  Fernando  earthquake  in  1971  did  a  lot 
to  facilitate  the  work  of  the  joint  committee  and  of  the  study  groups. 
Some  special  reports  were  made  on  the  San  Fernando  earthquake.   We 
learned  a  lot  from  that  earthquake,  and  this  was  a  great  help  to  the 
study  groups  and  the  joint  committee.   In  short,  the  fact  that  the 


*See  Appendix  for  information  on  these  meetings. 
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Scott:   joint  committee  and  the  study  groups  were  in  being  and  active  at  the 
time  of  the  San  Fernando  earthquake  meant  that  we  were  able  to  sort 
out  and  capitalize  on  the  lessons  from  that  earthquake  a  lot  faster 
than  would  otherwise  have  been  the  case.   Conversely,  the  earthquake's 
occurrence  helped  push  the  joint  committee  project  along.   In  fairly 
short  order  we  got  several  pieces  of  legislation  out  of  the  study 
groups  and  joint  committee,  putting  into  effect  some  of  the  San 
Fernando  lessons — the  hospital  safety  act,  the  requirement  of  seismic 
safety  elements  in  local  plans,  and  the  Alquist-Priolo  act  against 
building  across  active  faults. 

Chall:   Let's  talk  for  a  little  about  the  group  you  gathered  around  the  table 
at  the  Faculty  Club. 

Scott:   It  was  a  group  of  about  thirty  people.   We  had  talked  of  having  a 

ten-year-later  anniversary  event  at  the  Faculty  Club,  and  I  remember 
getting  the  file  out  for  that.   Karl  Steinbrugge  and  I  and  Bob  Olson, 
and  Hank  Lagorio,  who's  back  here  in  architecture  now  but  at  the 
time  was  at  the  University  of  Hawaii,  we  all  had  said  that  in  1979 
we'd  have  a  tenth  anniversary  meeting  at  the  club.   Hank  was  going 
to  be  here  visiting  from  Hawaii,  but  it  all  kind  of  fell  apart.   We 
got  too  busy.   Time  ran  out  on  us.   We  decided,  "Well,  what  would  we 
do,  what  would  we  say?  What's  the  point  of  it?"  So  we  didn't  do  it. 

Chall:   Were  you  concerned  with  the  relationship  between  the  scientists  and 
the  policy  makers? 

Scott:   Yes.   We  were  concerned  that  the  knowledge  of  the  scientists  and 
engineers  was  not  being  put  into  public  policy  effectively.   And 
concerned  about  how  that  might  be  done.   That  was  the  gist  of  the 
meeting. 

Chall:   So  it  translated  itself  into  a  report,  at  least. 

Scott:   It  was  going  to  go  through  as  a  bill  to  create  a  study  commission, 
and  that  got  cut  off  somehow  or  other  in  the  legislative  process. 
Senator  Alquist  figured  an  alternate  route  of  setting  up  a  joint 
committee.   I'm  not  quite  sure  what  the  stoppage  was  at  the  time. 
Anyway  this  could  be  done  by  joint  action  of  the  two  houses  of  the 
legislature.   It  did  not  require  the  governor's  assent.   That  could 
have  been  the  problem. 

Chall:   I  see.   Reagan  was  governor. 

Scott:   Yes.   Reagan  was  governor.   I'm  not  sure  as  to  why  this  route  was 
chosen — that  would  have  to  be  checked  out.   Anyway,  they  set  up  a 
joint  committee.   Essentially,  Alquist  ran  it.   And  Steinbrugge  played 
a  key  role.   Essentially,  Steinbrugge  was  in  charge  of  the  study 
groups.   We  set  up  five  study  groups.   We  got  about  seventy-five 
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Scott:   people,  really  good  people,  a  lot  of  knowledgeable  earthquake 
scientists  and  engineers,  and  a  sprinkling  of  policy-oriented 
people.   There  were  quite  a  few  policy  oriented  people,  naturally, 
in  the  one  committee  on  governmental  organization  and  performance. 
Marcella  Jacobson  chaired  that,  and  I  was  on  it  and  a  number  of  other 
policy  people.   There  were  four  other  committees.   We  all  turned  in 
subcommittee  task  force  reports,  and  these  were  assembled  into  an 
overall  report,  which  basically  Bob  Olson  and  I  edited.   That  was 
published  in  '74,  along  with  the  recommendaton  that  a  state  commission 
be  created.   That  legislation  was  introduced,  and  the  Seismic  Safety 
Commission  was  appointed  in  1975. 


The  Seismic  Safety  Commission:   Policies  and  Implementation 

• 

Chall:   Were  you  appointed  to  that  commission  initially? 

Scott:   Yes,  I  was. 

Chall:   You've  been  on  it  ever  since? 

Scott:   I've  been  on  it  ever  since.   They  elected  me  chairman  about  a  month 
ago. 

Chall:   Yes.   I  noticed  this  in  the  issue  of  The  Friday  Paper. 

[December  4,  1981]   Is  this  the  first  time  you've  ever  served  as 
chairman? 

Scott:   Yes.   The  first  chairman  was  Karl  Steinbrugge,  who  set  a  precedent 
of  serving  for  two  terms — George  Washington,  you  know — two  one-year 
terms. 

Chall:   Two  one-year  terms? 

Scott:   Yes.   And  then  Robert  Rigney,  who  is  the  county  administrative 

officer  of  San  Bernardino  County,  was  the  second  chairman.   Then 
George  Mader,  who  is  a  planner,  was  the  third  chairman. 

Chall:   And  you're  the  fourth? 
Scott:   That's  right. 

Chall:   I  was  reading  today  this  article  in  California  Journal,  "Is  California 
Ready  for  the  Next  Great  Quake?"* 


*Robert  B.  Rigney  and  Kenneth  C.  Topping,  "Is  California  Ready  for  the 
Next  Great  Quake,"  California  Journal,  August  1981,  pp.  279-281. 
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Scott:   Bob  Rigney  was  the  coauthor  of  that. 

Chall:   It  would  seem  that  the  problems  that  show  up  in  regional  governance 
with  respect  to  local  controls  are  a  part  of  this  whole  problem  of 
seismic  safety.   Is  that  one  of  the  major  problems  in  dealing  with 
seismic  safety,  who  is  going  to  determine  what  the  safety  needs  are 
and  how  are  you  going  to  formulate  policies  and  get  them  enforced? 

Scott:   Yes,  that  is  right.   Actually,  just  in  terms  of  the  regional  governance 
thing,  we  pretty  much  bypassed  that  in  trying  to  deal  with  seismic 
safety.   In  other  words,  operating  at  the  state  level  and  with  the 
local  governments . 

ABAC  has  tried  to  play  a  role  in  seismic  policy,  and  they've 
done  some  good  work.   It's  been  the  kind  of  ABAC  planning  work  that 
they've  done  a  good  job  on  in  other  ways,  but  it  does  fall  short  of 
the  implementation.   That's  what  we  were  trying  to  worry  about,  the 
implementation,  actually  getting  things  changed  so  that  we  no  longer 
build  buildings  that  are  unsafe,  which  we  are  still  busily  doing. 

Chall:   Or  putting  them  in  places  that — 

Scott:   That  they  don't  belong. 

Chall:   How  do  you  feel  about  the  work  that  the  commission  has  done? 

Scott:   I  feel  that  we  have  made  some  good  progress,  but  I'm  also  impressed 
by  how  much  more  needs  to  be  done.   It's  really  a  long-haul  process. 
You  feel  no  sooner  than  you're  plugging  a  hole  in  the  dike  or  the 
levee  here,  then  somewhere  upstream  somebody  with  a  new  technology  is 
figuring  out  how  to  punch  another  hole  and  build  a  different  type  of 
structure  that's  unsafe.   In  other  words,  somebody  is  digging  a  hole 
in  the  levee  upstream  while  you  are  plugging  one  downstream. 

Chall:   That's  the  policy  problem.   I  get  the  feeling  that  the  scientific 
knowledge  is  pretty  good. 

Scott:   The  scientific  knowledge  is  pretty  good.   The  best  state-of-the-art 
engineering  is  pretty  good.   But  not  all  of  the  professionals  are 
at  that  level  of  the  best  state-of-the-art  in  engineering  and  archi 
tecture,  in  terms  of  seismic  safety.   Also,  you've  got  new  materials, 
new  technologies  coming  along  that  are  relatively  untested  and  untried. 
Buildings  are  being  built  using  designs  and  materials  that  are  just 
flat  unsafe. 

Chall:   You  have  no  control  over  that? 
Scott:   Limited  control. 
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Chall:   Have  you  been  able  to  put  some  of  your  ideas  for  control  into 
legislation  that  has  staying  power,  police  power? 

Scott:   Yes.   Some  hospital  legislation  has  been  enacted  that  has  gone  a  long 
way  toward  ensuring  that  hospitals  built  since  1973  will  be  reasonably 
safe,  and  not  only  that  but  also  remain  safe  enough  to  be  functional 
after  an  earthquake,  to  operate  as  hospitals  after  an  earthquake, 
which  is  not  easy  to  do. 

We  have  developed  a  policy  on  the  need  for  independent  review 
of  critical  facilities  to  guard  against  design  errors  or  faulty 
construction.   Assisted  by  federal  funding,  California  has  set  up 
the  Southern  California  Earthquake  Preparedness  Project,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Seismic  Safety  Commission,  to  develop  prototype 
plans  for  getting  ready  for  future  earthquakes.   The  Alquist-Priolo 
and  local  planning  element  legislation  was  already  mentioned.   We 
were  instrumental  in  getting  a  new  program  started  to  test  and  certify 
earthquake-resistant  underpinnings  for  mobile  homes,  which  have  been 
proven  highly  vulnerable  to  being  knocked  from  their  foundation. 

Some  legislation  has  gone  through  facilitating  local  efforts  to 
develop  programs  to  reduce  hazards  in  existing  buildings,  to  inventory 
hazardous  buildings  within  their  jurisdiction  and  to  get  programs 
going  under  which  owners  are  required  to  begin  upgrading  their  build 
ings,  strengthening  them  to  reduce  the  likelihood  of  total  collapse 
or  killing  people,  or  else  begin  considering  demolition. 

Chall:   Who's  responsible  for  making  sure  that  happens? 

Scott:   At  this  point,  the  local  governments.   The  city  of  Los  Angeles  has 

made  a  good  start  with  a  major  ordinance  passed  recently.   Before  that, 
the  city  of  Long  Beach  had  a  program  going  for  quite  a  few  years . 
A  few  other  cities  have  gone  quite  a  long  way.   The  city  of  Santa 
Rosa,  for  example,  after  the  1969  earthquake,  which  damaged  quite  a 
few  buildings,  has  gone  into  a  long-term  program  that  has  taken  them 
very  far  toward  either  getting  rid  of  old  hazardous  buildings,  or 
having  them  strengthened,  so  that,  while  they  may  still  be  hazardous 
and  may  be  severely  damaged  by  a  future  quake,  internal  strengthening 
has  greatly  reduced  the  likelihood  of  injury  or  loss  of  life. 

We  have  a  lot  of  hope  for  such  programs,  but  it's  going  to  take 
a  long  time.   The  fact  that  urban  redevelopment  and  renewal  funds 
have  been  cut  way  back  will  make  it  more  difficult.   Nevertheless, 
we  think  these  programs  can  achieve  a  great  deal.   But  it's  going  to 
take  time  and  more  legislation  and  more  effort  on  our  part  to  figure 
out  some  new  policies  and  new  kinds  of  legislation. 

Chall:   Who  carries  most  of  your  legislation  now  when  you  want  legislation 
put  through? 
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Scott: 


Chall: 
Scott: 

Chall : 

Scott: 
Chall: 

Scott: 

Chall: 
Scott: 
Chall: 
Scott: 
Chall : 
Scott: 


Chall: 


Scott: 


Much  of  it  has  been  carried  by  Senator  Alquist.   He  has  maintained 
this  long-term  interest  in  seismic  safety.   He's  got  a  lot  of 
seniority.   He's  been  around  the  legislative  halls  for  many  years 
now  and  has  quite  a  bit  of  influence.   He's  been  very  helpful. 

Is  the  staff  member,  the  person  with  whom  you  work  still  Steve  Larson? 

No,  that  changed.   For  a  time  it  was  Barbara  Hurst.   Now  it's  Vincent 
Montane.   Vince  Montane  has  been  the  staff  person  now  for  about 
three  years. 

You're  a  commission  that's  funded  by  the  state,  an  independent 
commission? 

Yes. 

But  when  you  have  ideas  for  legislation  that  you  want  written,  you 
go  to  Senator  Alquist  by  and  large? 


Each  house  appoints 


Yes,  he's  the  senate's  member  on  the  commission, 
one  of  its  members  to  the  commission. 

And  you  work  with  his  staff  person? 

Yes. 

How  large  is  the  commission? 

I  believe  the  total  number  is  seventeen. 

Made  up  of  scientists,  architects,  and  policy  people? 

Under  the  law  there  are  a  whole  bunch  of  different  categories  of 
membership.   The  formula  is  such  that  different  interests  are 
represented — cities  and  counties  for  example,  and  different  types  of 
expertise — seismologists,  geologists,  various  kinds  of  engineers  and 
so  on — are  all  represented. 

Within  the  commission,  is  there  quite  a  difference  of  opinion  between 
and  among  the  scientists  and  the  policy  makers  and  the  representatives 
of  local  government  about  how  these  safety  factors  can  be  carried 
out,  whether  they  should  be? 

No,  there  is  not  a  pronounced  difference.   There  are  typical  ways 
of  thinking  that  you  can  observe.   Some  of  the  scientists  tend  to 
think  this  way,  and  some  of  the  policy  people  a  little  bit  that  way, 
but  it  doesn't  really  represent  their  being  poles  apart.   It's  just 
that  they  often  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion  but  by  different  routes. 
You  do  not  find  serious  opposition  or  polarity  between  the  scientists 
or  engineers  on  one  side  and  the  policy  oriented  people  on  the  other. 
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Chall:   It's  just  difficult  to  carry  these  processes  out. 
Scott:   Very  difficult  to  carry  these  out. 

Chall:   It's  costly.  You're  dealing  with  people's  private  property  to  a 
large  degree. 

Scott:   And  you  have  huge  problems,  too.   To  get  rid  of  eighty  thousand  old 
buildings  in  a  hurry  is  just  not  possible,  so  you  almost  have  to  go 
slowly.*  I  shouldn't  say  it's  impossible,  but  it  would  be  a  monumental 
and  exceedingly  costly  task  and  I'd  say  just  flat  out  unwise  to 
tackle.   Unwise  and  unrealistic,  because  it  would  just  cost  so  much 
money  that  people  would  throw  up  their  hands  and  do  what  they've  done 
for  seventy  years  already,  which  is  not  do  anything  much  about  the 
old  buildings . 

Chall:   Who  appointed  you? 

Scott:   It  was  kind  of  a  peculiar  formula.   Half  the  initial  membership  of 
the  commission  was  appointed  essentially  by  the  joint  committee  and 
the  other  half  by  the  governor.   I  was  a  part  of  the  half  that  was 
appointed  by  the  joint  committee  and  Senator  Alquist. 

Chall:  What's  your  term  of  office,  four  years? 

Scott:   My  initial  term  was  either  one  or  two  years,  and  I  have  not  yet  been 
reappointed.   But  under  the  terms  of  the  law,  one  continues  to  serve 
until  one's  replacement  is  appointed.   So  I  think  my  reappointment 
is  now  in  process.   I  think  so,  but  it's  not  yet  complete.   Keep  your 
fingers  crossed.   I  might  be  replaced  shortly!** 

Chall:   Not  while  you're  chairman!   [laughter]   How  about  the  others.   Have  they 
continued  on  in  the  same  way? 

Scott:   Same  capacity.   Probably  a  third  or  a  half  membership  is  on  this 
interim  basis  that  I'm  on. 

Chall:   Almost  all  of  you,  then,  have  been  on  since  the  beginning,  except 
for  the  governor's  appointments? 

Cl 
Sc 


*We  do  not  know  how  many  old  hazardous  buildings  there  are  in  this 
state.   One  guesstimate  is  80,000  statewide.   [S.S.] 

**In  early  1982  I  was  reappointed  for  a  four-year  term  starting 
May  1981  and  ending  in  1985. 
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Scott: 


Chall : 

Scott; 
Chall: 
Scott: 

Chall : 
Scott: 


No.   There  has  been  quite  a  bit  of  turnover  in  six-seven  years.   Of 
the  members  who  were  on  there  originally — I'm  looking  now  at  the 
commission  roster — there's  Richard  Jahns,  of  Stanford.   There  is 
Robert  Rigney,  San  Bernardino  County.   And  myself.   I  think  that's 
all  of  the  original  ones  appointed  in  1975.   I  believe  that's  all. 
The  rest  of  them  were  appointed  later,  some  only  a  year  or  two  later. 
Some  vacancies  occurred  fairly  early  for  a  variety  of  reasons .   For 
one  thing,  half  the  original  commissioners  had  initial  two-year 
terms,  to  start  the  staggered  rotation  process.   Also,  people  left 
California  or  they  found  it  was  taking  too  much  time  and  they  couldn't 
contribute.   One  or  two  retired  and  decided  they  didn't  want  to 
continue  serving,  and  so  on. 


a  staff  who  will  write  position  papers 


Do  you  have  a  staff  member  or 
and  do  research  for  you? 

On  the  commission? 
Yes. 


We  do  have  staff  who  do  that.   Also  a  lot  of  the  work  is  done  in 
committee  by  committee  members. 

How  do  you  choose  what  you  are  going  to  study? 

We  are  always  on  the  lookout  for  ideas  of  things  that  we  ought  to  be 
concentrating  on.   Once  a  year  we  hold  a  two-day  workshop,  getting 
the  entire  commission  together,  often  with  a  few  outside  advisers, 
and  we  just  sit  around  the  table  for  two  days  and  say,  "What  ought 
we  to  be  doing?  What  ought  we  to  be  doing  better?  We  know  there 
are  dozens  of  things  we  ought  to  be  doing  better,  but  what  ought  we 
to  focus  on?"  Those  two-day  workshops  have  a  lot  to  do  with  what  we 
choose. 


Chall:   Do  you  have  any  idea  what  you  are  going  to  be  working  on  next  year? 
Does  the  chairman  have  much  influence? 

Scott:   Quite  a  bit.   You  mean  outside  the  commission  or — 
Chall:   No,  on  the  commission. 

Scott:   Quite  a  bit  on  the  commission.   If  you  treat  them  well  and  don't 

get  too  crosswise.   Yes,  I  think  the  chairman  has  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  what  the  commission  does.   So  far.   Now  this  is  not  saying  how 
the  current  chairman  is  going  to  perform.   [laughter] 


Chall:   I  just  wondered  what  you  had  in  mind  for  the  coming  year. 
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Scott:   I  have  in  mind  a  whole  bunch  of  things.   Getting  some  things  revved 
up  a  little  bit  faster.   And  going  back  to  a  pattern  that  we  used 
in  the  very  early  days  of  the  commission  when  we  had  a  very  limited 
staff  and  relied  on  the  committees  themselves .   The  members  themselves 
did  much  of  their  own  work.   I  think  we're  going  to  go  back  to  that 
pattern.   I  think  we're  going  to  have  to  go  back  to  that  pattern, 
because  we're  getting  cut  back  in  budget,  and  yet  we're  expected  to 
do  more,  to  do  more  with  less.   So  we've  got  some  strategies  in  mind 
for  trying  to  do  more  with  less. 

We  will  be  taking  another  look  at  the  commission's  policy  on 
independent  review  of  critical  facilities — virtually  anything  whose 
failure  in  an  earthquake  would  affect  large  numbers  of  people — to 
see  how  well  it  has  been  accepted  and  is  being  observed.   We  have  a 
committee  at  work  on  private  school  buildings,  which  are  not  under  the 
Field  Act.   We  are  starting  some  programs  on  earthquake  education, 
and  will  be  following  closely  the  work  some  other  groups  are  doing 
along  this  line.   We  will  be  working,  together  with  the  Earthquake 
Engineering  Research  Institute  [EERI]  to  try  to  ensure  that  we  learn 
more  from  the  study  of  future  earthquakes  in  California,  or  anywhere 
in  the  world. 

One  key  thing  we'll  be  working  more  on  is  hazardous  buildings. 
Can  we  do  more  to  get  rid  of  the  hazardous  buildings  now  in  existence 
or  to  strengthen  them,  and  can  we  do  more  to  stop  or  slow  down  the 
tendency  to  build  new  buildings  that  are  unsafe.   We  will  be  pushing 
that. 

Chall:   Will  it  be  up  to  local  governments  to  give  you  information  on  their 
buildings? 

Scott:   A  lot  of  it  is  going  to  be  up  to  local  government  to  pick  up  the 

ball,  but  we're  going  to  have  to  try  to  work  with  them  and  work  with 
the  League  of  California  Cities  and  work  with  the  supervisors  associ 
ation  to  get  more  of  them  interested.   If  all  the  cities  in  the  state 
were  doing  what  Los  Angeles  is  doing  or  what  the  city  of  Santa  Rosa 
did,  we'd  be  one  hell  of  a  lot  better  off.   All  arc;  not  doing  that, 
but  only  a  mere  handful,  so  far. 


One  of  the  things  that  we  will  try  to  do  is  learn  from  those 
localities  that  have  taken  some  leadership  and  try  to  figure  out  how 
we  can  generalize  that  around  the  state.  I  think  that's  going  to  be 
one  role  our  commission  will  try  to  push. 

Anyway,  I  guess  it's  obvious  from  this  interview  that  I've  had 
a  lot  of  fun  with  the  Seismic  Safety  Commission. 

Chall:   You've  enjoyed  it. 
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Scott:   I  have  enjoyed  it. 

Chall:   You  tend  not  to  be  frustrated  by  it? 

Scott:   You  just  have  to  figure  that  this  whole  enterprise  is  very  long 

term,  like  a  lifetime  endeavor,  and  you  might  as  well  realize  that 
you're  not  going  to  see  spectacular  results  immediately.   You  just 
won't.   Your  hope  is  that  twenty-five  years  down  the  line,  things  will 
be  a  great  deal  better  because  of  the  work  that  has  been  done  in  the 
interim.   It's  that  kind  of  time  span  you've  got  to  think  about  for 
real  accomplishment. 

Chall:   Do  you  enjoy  serving  on  this  kind  of  committee  that's  close  to  the 
government,  close  enough  so  that  you  can  see  some  results? 

Scott:   Yes,  it's  been  fascinating.   It's  been  a  lot  of  fun,  and  I've  learned 
a  great  deal.   Yes,  I've  learned  a  lot  about  how  things  work  in 
Sacramento.   The  commission  is  almost  a  unique  group,  in  that  it's 
sort  of  in  the  bureaucracy  but  not  a  real  bureaucratic  thing  in 
itself.   It's  kind  of  in  between.   It's  not  clearly  legislative — 
though  it  has  some  good  legislative  connections — and  it's  not  clearly 
executive  branch.   So  far,  I  say  with  fingers  crossed,  this  has  been 
an  enviable  position  to  be  in. 

Chall:   And  surely  it's  needed  in  California,  so  that  nobody  can  say  that  this 
is  a  commission  whose  work  is  not  necessary. 

Scott:   Well,  don't  say  that.   Once  the  legislative  analyst  tried  to  get  rid 
of  us,  and  once  the  governor  tried  to  get  rid  of  us. 

Chall:  Which  governor? 
Scott:  Governor  Brown. 
Chall:  On  what  basis? 

Scott:   I  think  it  was  at  one  point  he  wanted  to  look  good  on  the  austerity 

kick  and  was  going  to  do  away  with  a  lot  of  unnecessary  agencies,  and 
so  somehow  the  staff  people  wrote  us  in  as  one  of  the  unnecessary 
agencies.   He  was  going  to  do  away  with  some  dozens  of  agencies.   We 
happened  to  be  one. 

Chall:   What  about  the  legislative  analyst?  Was  that  the  same  reason? 

Scott:   The  legislative  analyst  tends  to  get  his  axe  out  for  new  things  and 
vulnerable  things,  almost  regardless  of  whether  they  are  any  good  or 
not.   He  got  his  axe  out  for  us. 


Chall:   Which  analyst  was  this? 
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Scott:   This  would  have  been  one  of  the  staff  people  under  Alan  Post. 

Chall:   That's  relatively  recent? 

Scott:   Yes,  that's  relatively  recent,  in  1976. 

Subsequently,  in  addition  to  being  on  the  Seismic  Safety 
Commission,  I  have  also  continued  to  write  now  and  then  on  earthquake 
policy.   I've  given  you  an  awful  lot  on  seismic  safety,  obviously 
because  I  had  fun  on  it . 


The  Western  Governmental  Research  Association//// 


Chall:   The  Western  Governmental  Research  Association  was  another  subject 
you  wanted  to  cover. 

Scott:   The  Western  Governmental  Research  Association  was  set  up  in  the  mid- 
thirties  for  a  couple  of  reasons.   Before  that  there  had  been  a 
Governmental  Research  Association,  and  it  still  exists,  that  had  never 
held  meetings  west  of  the  Mississippi  and  was  increasingly  dominated 
by  taxpayers'  associations.   So  a  group  of  mostly  academics — they 
were  the  ringleaders — in  California  wanted  to  create  some  kind  of 
organization  that  would  be  theirs,  that  would  be  Calif ornian  or  western. 
It  started  out  as  the  California  Governmental  Research  Association, 
then  quite  soon  was  renamed  the  Western  Governmental  Research 
Association  [WGRA]  and  included  eleven,  later  thirteen  western 
states.   The  first  annual  conference  was  held  in  1937.   Looking  back 
on  it,  it's  really  very  similar  to  a  later  creation,  the  national 
American  Society  for  Public  Administration  [ASPA] ,  which  was  set  up 
in  1941.   It  gave  a  home  to  people  in  public  administration  and  in 
government  service  who  were  interested  in  public  policy.   For  many 
years  WGBA  gave  them  a  place  they  could  get  together  once  a  year  and 
have  a  conference.   They  thoroughly  enjoyed  it  and  strongly  supported 
it  for  many  years . 

As  time  went  on,  the  other  organization,  ASPA,  and  other 
organizations  that  had  sprung  up  and  had  their  own  enterprises,  tended 
to  pull  people  away,  so  it  became  more  and  more  difficult  to  run 
full-fledged  WGRA  conferences,  well-attended  conferences.   By  about 
1970  it  looked  like  we  had  a  problem.  After  that  we  began  linking 
up  with  the  California  chapters  of  ASPA  and  holding  joint  conferences, 
and  that  is  still  going  on. 

Chall:   Are  these  people  mostly  in  the  field  of  public  administration  as 
workers,  employees  of  governmental  agencies? 
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Scott: 

Chall: 
Scott: 

Chall: 
Scott: 

Chall: 
Scott: 


Chall: 
Scott: 


Chall: 
Scott: 


A  lot  of  them  are.   At  the  local  chapter  levels,  a  great  many  of  them 
are  practitioners.   The  national  ASPA  tends  to  have  a  much  heavier 
academic  participation. 

So  there's  no  rule  about  who's  in.   As  long  as  you're  interested  in 
governmental  policy — 

Basically,  yes,  and  you  pay  your  dues.   That's  the  principal  rule, 
[chuckles] 

Have  you  been  an  officer  at  any  time  in  this  organization? 

I  was  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Bay  Area  chapter  for  a  couple  of 
years,  back  about  thirty  years  or  so  ago. 

I  see,  when  ASPA  was  still  a  relatively  new  organization.  Now  can  we 
turn  to  the  Western  Governmental  Research  Association?  Does  it  still 
exist?  And  what  is  its  purpose? 

It  is  still  very  much  alive.   Its  main  purpose  is  to  have  a  mechanism, 
a  meeting  place  for  people  in  the  public  service  or  who  are  students 
of  public  administration  and  public  policy.   That's  basically  what  it 
is.   I  think  it  would  lean  more  to  being  an  organization  of  people  in 
the  public  service,  rather  than  the  academics,  although  academics 
do  play  a  strong  role.   I  should  say  this,  too,  that  WGRA  was  housed 
here  in  the  Bureau  of  Public  Administration  (later  IGS)  from  its 
formation  until  the  end  of  1981. 

And  where  did  it  go? 

It  has  gone  to  California  State  University  at  Long  Beach.   Mel  Powell, 
who  heads  the  Governmental  Research  Center  there,  was  president  of 
WGRA  for  two  or  three  years  recently ,  and  during  that  time  I  figured 
out  that  he  would  be  interested  in  taking  this  on.   And  I  knew  that 
I  was  interested  in  finding  some  place  other  than  IGS  and  some  person 
other  than  me.   I  felt  that  thirty  or  thirty-one  years  for  me  was  at 
least  a  decade  or  two  too  long.   So  we  implemented  this  proposed 
change  during  the  last  few  months.   I  am  still  ex-officio  executive 
secretary  for  an  interim  transitional  period.   But  Mel  Powell  is  now 
executive  secretary. 

He'll  probably  have  ic  for  the  next  thirty  years. 


Perhaps  the  next  thirty  years, 
the  next  thirty  years . 


I  hope  it  thrives  under  his  guidance 


Chall:   Do  you  publish?  Does  it  do  anything? 
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Scott:   Besides  hold  conferences?  Yes,  it  publishes  a  monthly  Job  Finder, 
a  monthly  listing  of  job  openings,  which  started  as  a  separate 
bulletin  in  November  of  1954.   Previously  it  had  been  a  column  in  the 
WGRA  bulletin  Governmental  Research  Notes,  which  was  discontinued. 
The  Job  Finder  has  been  one  of  our  most  successful  enterprises.   It 
listed  jobs  principally,  but  not  solely,  in  the  government  service, 
in  the  thirteen  western  states. 

Chall:   City  managers  and  controllers  and  all  of  those  people  who  get 
appointed? 

Scott:   Yes. 

Chall:   I'll  bet  those  lists  are  going  to  be  full  soon  of  people  looking  for 
work. 


The  California  Tomorrow  Connection 

Chall:   I  wanted  to  find  out  something  about  your  relationships  with 

California  Tomorrow,  whatever  they  were,  just  because  I  happened  to 
see  in  the  introduction  to  Democracy  and  the  Space  Age  that  you  were 
part  of  an  informal  review  committee  which  included  you,  Alfred 
Heller,  Samuel  Wood,  Harvey  Perloff,  Richard  Oliver,  Sanford 
Getreu,  Richard  Grant,  Jr.,  John  Hart,  and  John  Abbott.*  Although 
Abbott  took  full  responsibility  for  the  publication,  and  the  regional 
government  plan,  he  doesn't  really  say  anything  about  how  this  informal 
review  committee  worked,  and  I  was  wondering  how  these  various  persons 
from  different  areas  of  the  planning  process  worked  together.   The 
plan  is  not  too  different  in  design  from  some  of  the  various 
alternatives  that  you  were  exploring  in  Governing  California's  Coast. 

II 

Chall:   How  did  that  committee  work  together,  and  what  did  you  see  as  your 
role  in  what  finally  was  produced? 

Scott:   My  role  was  not  really  very  central.   I  think  this  business  about  the 
informal  review  committee — that  expresses  it  quite  well.   We  basically 
reviewed  drafts  of  their  manuscripts.   That  was  the  basic  role  I 
played,  to  review  drafts  of  manuscripts. 


*John  Abbott,  editor,  Democracy  in  the  Space  Age:   Regional  Government 
Under  a  California  State  Plan   (San  Francisco:   California  Tomorrow 
1973) 
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Chall :   Did  you  all  meet  together  at  any  one  time? 

Scott:   We  occasionally  met.   I  don't  at  this  point  remember  all  that  group 
actually  getting  together  face  to  face.   I  do  remember  reviewing 
drafts.   I  do  remember  meeting  with  certain  ones  of  these:   Sam  Wood, 
Alfred  Heller,  Jack  Abbott.   And  I  remember  reviewing  drafts.   But 
it  was  really  pretty  informal.   And  I  think  most  of  the  writing 
stayed  in  the  hands  probably  of  Heller,  Jack  Abbott — Jack  did  much  of 
the  pulling  together — and  Sam  Wood.   I  never  knew  for  sure  just  who 
was  doing  what. 

Chall:   You  have  said  that  you  thought  this  might  be  considered  a  blue-sky 
plan.   Visionary  is  the  word  I  think  you  used. 

Scott:   People  tended  to  say  that  about  it. 
Chall:   In  what  respect  is  it  visionary? 

Scott:   I  guess  it's  visionary  in  the  sense  that  it  starts  out  with  the  idea 

of  a  regional  plan  and  setting  up  regions  within  the  state,  and  setting 
up  a  structure  to  develop  and  implement  the  regional  plan,  and  pays 
less  attention  to  the  powerful  existing  agencies  that  you've  almost 
got  to  acknowledge  and  deal  with  in  trying  to  set  up  any  such  system 
or  do  any  such  planning.   I  think  that's  the  main  reason  why  it  was 
considered  visionary  and  idealistic.   There  are  a  lot  of  extremely 
powerful  agencies  already  in  existence  that  have  some  role  in 
planning,  and  if  you  are  going  to  do  statewide  planning  you  are 
going  to  have  to  deal  with  those  agencies .   Perhaps  California 
Tomorrow's  proposal  was  weakest  in  not  acknowledging  those  realities — 
those  political,  institutional  realities.   I  think  that's  basically 
why  it  was  called  visionary. 

And  in  that  sense,  it's  perhaps  a  legitimate  criticism.   Although, 
by  the  same  token,  I  think  it  was  the  full  intent  of  the  California 
Tomorrow  people  to  say,  "To  hell  with  all  that.   We  want  to  say  how 
it  really  ought  to  be  done  if  you're  going  to  do  it  right."  The 
others  said,  "Yes,  but  there  are  too  many  other  things  here  already. 
We  can't  wipe  the  slate  clean  and  start  all  over  again." 

Chall:   Their  approach  is  highly  comprehensive.   It  would  require  major  state 
planning  and  then  regional.   The  Z'berg  bills  looked  as  if  they  were 
heading  in  that  direction,  too.   Is  it  possible  to  plan  so  compre 
hensively  and  to  deal  with  social  and  physical  planning  at  all  levels 
in  that  fashion? 

Scott:   That's  a  good  question.   I  don't  know  what  to  say.   Listen,  that 

is  such  a  comprehensive  question —  There  are  various  answers.   One 
answer  is,  "yes  and  no."  You  could  certainly  go  a  long  way  towards 
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Scott:   some  more  comprehensive  planning.   I  think  it  would  be  damn  hard 

to  do  the  kind  of  planning  set  forth  in  Democracy  in  the  Space  Age — 
to  do  it  this  comprehensively — but  you  could  maybe  go  a  far  piece  in 
that  direction.   You  are  still  going  to  have  to  acknowledge  and  work 
with  and  work  around  those  other  agencies.   You're  not  going  to  do 
away  with  them,  and  you're  not  going  to  be  very  effective  unless 
you  recognize  them  and  adapt  your  efforts  to  what  they  are  doing. 

Chall:   Knox  had  a  hard  time  just  folding  some  Bay  Area  agencies  under  the 
BARO  regional  umbrella.   That  didn't  work  too  easily  either. 

Scott:   Right. 

Chall:  But  it  was  at  least  another  approach  to  planning  that  could  be 
considered. 

Scott:   In  terms  of  my  participation  with  California  Tomorrow,  I'm  sure  that 
I  got  into  these  activities  principally  because  of  my  friendship  and 
work  with  Sam  Wood.   I'd  worked  with  him  before.   He'd  always  kind 
of  relied  on  me  to  help  out,  to  kick  ideas  around  with  him  and  maybe 
to  do  manuscripts  now  and  then.   I  don't  think  I  ever  did  much  of 
anything  in  terms  of  writing  my  own  manuscript  stuff  for  them.   I 
can't  at  this  point  recall  any,  other  than  a  few  articles  I  co- 
authored  for  their  journal,  Cry  California.   I  just  did  a  good  deal 
of  critiquing.   But  I  think  it  was  Sam  that  kind  of  brought  me 
along,  wanted  me  involved.   I  was  willing.   I  said,  "Oh,  sure,  I'll 
read  your  manuscripts,"  or,  "Yes,  I'll  come  to  a  committee  meeting." 
That  was  really  about  the  extent  of  it.   It  was  kind  of  a  fun  thing 
to  do,  and  I  was  in  a  way  kind  of  flattered  that  they  would  ask  me. 
It  didn't  take  a  lot  of  time.   They  weren't  that  demanding.   They 
didn't  call  me  to  come  over  every  week  or  so.   The  manuscripts  didn't 
come  by  all  that  often. 

Chall:   It  was  this  manuscript,  though,  or  were  there  others? 

Scott:   There  were  others.   And  we  would  occasionally  do  an  article  for  them, 
for  their  journal,  Cry  California. 

Chall:   In  the  case  of  this  one,  were  you  critical  of  the  fact  that  the 

other  agencies  were  not  being  considered?  Would  that  have  been  one 
of  your  strong  points? 

Scott:   At  this  point — it's  about  ten  years  ago — I  really  don't  remember  the 
details.   I'm  sure  some  comments  were  made  along  those  lines,  that 
"Hey,  it's  a  little  bit  blue  sky,  fellows."  Probably  I  did  more  just 
kind  of  editorial  review,  comments  on  clarity,  or  saying  this  paragraph 
is  not  sharp  enough,  or  you  haven't  expressed  that  well,  that  kind  of 
thing.   I  think  it  was  more  like  that,  and  a  little  on  the  organization 
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Scott:   of  the  document  and  some  comments  on  the  organizational  structure 
they  were  recommending,  and  I'm  sure  a  little  bit  on  the  visionary 
aspect  of  it.   I  can  vaguely  remember  some  friendly  arguments: 
"You've  got  to  recognize..."   "The  hell  with  those  agencies,  they're 
going  to  do  their  own  thing."  But  I  think  it  was  largely  just  kind 
of  a  friendly  editor  role  that  I  played. 
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REGIONAL  GOVERNANCE  FOR  THE  EIGHTIES? 


Chall:  What  about  regional  government  today?   In  the  1970s,  even  the  1960s, 
everything  that  was  written  in  the  Public  Affairs  Reports,  other 
journals,  and  in  the  reports  from  the  conferences,  always  stressed 
that  regional  planning  was  urgent,  that  the  status  quo  was  not 
adequate  for  that  decade.   I  am  wondering  whether  the  status  quo  in 
terms  of  the  kind  of  governance  we  have  today  is  adequate  for  the 
eighties.   I  base  that  question  on  that  long  list,  which  always 
appeared,  of  the  problems  that  needed  resolving  on  a  regional  level — 
many  of  which  are  still  unresolved. 

Scott:   In  the  first  place,  we've   got  quite  a  bit  of  regional  governance. 
We  had  some  then.   It's  been  augmented  since,  and  in  some  ways 
strengthened,  by  some  new  mechanisms  and  some  new  policies  and 
programs.  ABAC  has  played  a  moderately  strong  role  in  some  regional 
policy  development.   You  also  have  BCDC.   MTC  was  created  in  1970 
and  is  playing  a  stronger  role.   There  are  quite  a  few  things  going 
on,  although  it's  pretty  loose  jointed.   We're  kind  of  getting  by. 
We  would  probably  have  been  appreciably  better  off  with  a  regional 
umbrella  agency. 

I  don't  know  what  the  future  holds.   I  just  don ' t  know  what  the 
future  holds  with  respect  to  housing  patterns,  population  distribution, 
future  urbanization,  transportation  facilities,  and  that  kind  of 
thing.   We're  probably  going  to  have  to  make  some  pretty  major  changes, 
or  there  is  going  to  be  some  major  impact — maybe  I  should  word  it 
that  way — with  the  energy  shortage,  and  limited  and  costly  gasoline. 
Gasoline  is  probably  going  to  get  very  short  again  sometime  or  other. 
Right  now  people  don't  seem  too  concerned  about  it.   The  Reagan 
administration  has  severely  cut  back  a  whole  range  of  alternative 
energy  programs,  which  may  prove  to  be  one  of  their  most  short-sighted 
policies.   It  seems  to  me  that  we're  terribly  vulnerable  in  terms  of 
energy — I  wouldn't  be  at  all  surprised  to  see  some  things  happen, 
international  or  otherwise,  that  would  cause  those  long  gas  pump 
lines  that  you  may  remember.  When  was  that? 

Chall:   In  the  mid  to  late  seventies? 
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Scott:   Something  like  that.   There  could  be  some  success  in  the  attempt  to 
create  a  regional  open  space  program. 

Chall:   Do  you  think  so? 

Scott:  Maybe  the  Bay  Area  open  space  effort  will  make  some  progress.   The 
People  for  Open  Space  organization  has  been  pushing  hard  the  last 
couple  of  years.   They  had  a  bill  in  to  set  up  a  study  commission  to 
look  at  farmland  protection  in  the  Bay  Area,  but  it  died  in  committee. 
I  don ' t  know  what  their  next  moves  are  likely  to  be . 

There  are  quite  a  few  other  things  happening.   There's  quite  a 
bit  of  a  regional  structure  of  governance  here  already.   As  I  said, 
I  think  we  would  have  been  appreciably  better  off  had  we  made  the 
grade  back  there  ten  years  ago  and  set  up  a  Bay  Area  umbrella 
agency,  but  we  didn't  make  it.   Some  of  these  things  are  being  done 
more  slowly  and  maybe  a  little  less  effectively  in  other  ways.   And 
undoubtedly  some  of  the  things  that  we  had  hoped  to  do  are  not  being 
done  at  all. 

Chall:   But  the  feelings  of  the  people  who  were  involved,  except  maybe  for  the 
People  for  Open  Space  group,  aren't  the  feelings  of  urgency  as  there 
were  in  the  seventies . 


The  Elements  of  a  Successful  Movement 


Scott:   No.  We've  got  a  different  set  of  concerns.   Everybody  is  worried 
about  the  economy.   We've  elected  the  Reagan  administration,  and 
that's  another  worry.   Crime  is  increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds.   After 
Prop. 13,  local  governments  are  stuggling  to  make  ends  meet. 

But  back  to  the  regional  governance  efforts — it's  interesting 
what  causes  that  sort  of  thing.   A  number  of  things  need  to  happen. 
There  was  just  kind  of  a  mood.   There  was  a  national  movement  for 
restudying  regional  governance.   There  probably  were  fifty  to  a 
hundred  studies  conducted  in  metropolitan  regions  around  the  U.S. 
Efforts  were  made  to  reorganize.  Most  of  them  failed.   As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  Knox  efforts  came  along  toward  the  end  of  that  era. 
So  there  was  a  national  movement  that  by  then  had  pretty  well  dried 
up. 

Then,  our  Bay  Area  movement — I'm  not  sure  how  closely  related 
it  was  to  the  national  movement — but  here  again,  this  kind  of  thing 
takes  time  and  effort,  and  people  beating  the  drums  and  organizing 
and  discussing  and  talking  up  a  thing  and  writing  reports.   It  just 
takes  a  lot  of  time  and  effort  before  a  substantial  group  of  people 
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Scott:   develop  a  certain  amount  of  consensus  and  a  sense  of  motivation  and 
direction.   You  need  some  key  people  to  support  the  studies  and 
campaigns  and  some  key  people  who  will  work  at  implementation,  and  Knox 
was  one.   Something  like  that  conceivably  could  be  put  together  again, 
but  it  would  take  key  people  who  were  willing  to  spend  time  and 
effort,  in  getting  something  like  that  started  again. 

Chall:   Do  you  feel  cynical  or  pessimistic  or  any  such  attitude  as  that  about 
whether  it  will  come  back  or  whether  we  need  it  desperately?  You're 
mostly  an  observer.  You're  not  a  crusader  in  this  field. 

Scott:   Not  really.   No,  I  don't  really  feel  cynical.   I  alluded  earlier  to 
how  I  feel  about  the  local  initiative  and  referendum  idea.   I  think 
the  idea  that  we  have  to  vote  on  every  local  structural  change  is 
one  that  we  may  be  stuck  with,  but  I  wish  we  could  get  it  out  of  our 
heads,  because  I  don't  think  it  makes  much  sense.   But  it's  widely 
accepted  that  it's  the  way  that  we  have  to  do  things.  As  I  say,  I 
think  we  would  probably  be  appreciably  better  off  had  we  been  able 
to  set  up  such  a  Bay  Area  regional  agency.   What  was  the  rest  of 
your  question? 

Chall:   I  just  wondered  whether  you  had  thought  about  it  for  the  future. 

Scott:   The  sense  of  needing  it  desperately.   I  guess  in  a  way  we  don't.   And 
yet,  I  think  there  are  probably  some  important  objectives  that  could 
be  furthered  if  we  had  it  and  that  may  not  be  without  it.   But  to 
say  that  we  need  it  desperately — 

Chall:   Urgently  is  the  word  that  was  used  so  often  in  the  sixties  and  the 
seventies. 

Scott:   It  depends  on  what  you're  willing  to  lose.   I  suspect  that  had  we 

not  gotten  the  BCDC  created — it  was  considered  urgent — and  a  lot  of 
building  and  development  had  occurred  on  the  bay  and  along  the  shore 
line,  we  would  probably  feel,  "Well,  it's  unfortunate,  but  we  can 
live  with  it."  There  would  have  been  serious  losses  in  many  ways, 
but  by  now — ten  or  fifteen  years  later — we  would  have  gotten  accustomed 
to  it. 

The  extension  out  from  Emeryville,  for  example — the  little 
artificial  island  built  out  toward  San  Francisco  with  a  bunch  of 
condominiums  and  a  couple  of  hijhrises  [called  Watergate] — you  can 
view  that  as  one  atrocious  eyesore.   And  recently  it  has  developed 
some  serious  subsidence  problems  due  to  inadequate  use  of  pilings  in 
the  deep  bay  mud  that  is  underneath.   Anyway,  it  made  a  lot  of  people 
furious  at  the  time.   I  think  it  was  Nick  [Senator  Nicholas]  Petris 
who  probably  got  the  bill  through  to  help  make  that  possible.   But 
we've  more  or  less  gotten  kind  of  used  to  the  thing.   If  we  rolled 
it  all  the  way  back  to  where  it  didn't  exist  and  had  it  all  to  do 
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Scott:   over  again,  a  lot  of  us  would  probably  fight  like  the  dickens  to 

keep  it  from  happening,  but  there  it  is,  it's  been  there  for  ten  or 
fifteen  years,  you  sort  of  learn  to  live  with  it.   On  the  other  hand, 
if  you'd  had  no  BCDC  since  1965,  and  no  regional  controls  on  bay 
filling,  I  feel  sure  the  compounding  of  various  kinds  of  bay  fill, 
and  projects  like  Watergate,  would  in  the  intervening  seventeen 
years  have  made  a  large  difference. 

I  guess  I'm  now  not  so  much  cynical  as  sort  of  philosophical 
about  things  like  that. 

Chall:   Is  there  anything  you  want  to  say  to  sum  this  up? 

Scott:   It  is  impossible  to  say  "what  might  have  been,  if  only  thus-and-so 

had  happened...."  People  have  to  make  their  own  evaluations  by  their 
own  lights,  of  the  implications  and  consequences  of  what  we  did,  or 
didn't  do,  in  the  past.   One  useful  approach  would  be  to  look  at  some 
metropolitan  regions  that  by  our  definitions  are  better  organized 
for  making  and  implementing  decisions  affecting  the  region. 

The  Twin  Cities  in  Minnesota,  and  Metro  Toronto  in  Canada,  might 
be  good  examples.   Certainly  Toronto's  physical  plant,  transportation 
system,  many  amenities,  and  general  quality  of  life  are  very  impressive 
when  compared  with  most  U.S.  metropolitan  areas.   Quite  a  bit  of 
what  Toronto  has  accomplished  in  the  past  twenty-five  to  thirty 
years  would  probably  have  been  difficult,  perhaps  impossible,  without 
the  creation  of  Metro. 

While  that  is  certainly  not  a  definitive  answer  to  your  question 
— "how  badly  do  we  really  need  a  regional  organization?" — it  is 
suggestive.  My  guess  is  that  the  Bay  Area's  losses  because  we've 
never  "got  our  metropolitan  act  together"  are  already  substantial, 
and  will  continue  to  grow  in  the  future.   If  we  were  better  organized, 
we  would  simply  be  able  to  decide  things  and  do  things  more  effectively. 
That's  my  opinion.   Even  so,  the  Bay  Area  is  still  a  great  place  to 
be,  and  I  hope  to  spend  the  rest  of  my  days  with  this  as  my  principal 
place  of  residence. 

Chall:   Thank  you  for  taking  time  out  of  your  tight  schedule  to  review — 

briefly — your  many  years  as  an  observer,  researcher,  chronicler  and 
occasional  activist  in  the  field  of  local  and  regional  governance. 


Transcriber :   Sam  Middlebrooks 
Final  Typist:   Marie  Herold 
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A   PROPOSAL  FOR  THE  FORMATION 

OF  A   TEMPORARY   REGIONAL   PLANNING  ORGANIZATION 
FOfl  Till-:   SAN  FRAK CISCO    BAY   ArFA  / 

December  8,  1941 

The  State  Planning  Board  has  held  two  hearings  on  the  pro 
posed  designation  of  a  regional  planning  district  for  the  San  Fran 
cisco  Bay  area.   The  consensus  of  these  meetings  was  that  purpose 
ful  regional  planning  would  aid  the  economic"  advancement  and 
development  of  this  important  section  of  the  State.   Some  of  those 
attending  the  meetings,  however,  were  reluctant  to  support  an 
official  regional  planning  agency  until  the  need  for  one  was  more 
clearly  demonstrated. 

The  State  Planning  Board  is  j mprcssed  by  the  need  for  immedi 
ate  study  of  problems  created  by  the  defense  effort,  as  '.yell  as 
thosj  involved  in  post-defense  readjustment.   It  believes  that  an 
organization  shoxild  be  created  to  invor.tigc.te  and  report  upon  the 
rescmrces  and  needs  of  the  reg.'.on  and  the  benefits  to  be  gained 
by  a  broader  type  of  cooperative  public  planning. 

'Accordingly,  the  Board  now  suggests  that  a  committee  of 
county  and  city  officials  be  organized  to  undertake  this  work.   The 
committee  would  function  r.s  c.n  advisory  body,  v/it'n  attendance  and 
participation  voluntary.   It  would  rr.i..ort  the  results  of  its  effort 

*From  the  files  of  Ora  Huth 
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and  make  i.ts  recommendations  to  the  constituent  r-overminntal  units 

and  the  State  Planning  Board  at  the  end  of  one  year. 

Ths  leadership  for  this  movement  will,  of  necessity,  have  to 
come  from  citizens  and  local  officials.   Their  interests  are  most 
directly  affected  by  the  larger  trends  and  the  mere  comprehensive 
aspects  of  development  around  San  Frc.ncisco  Bay.   The  formation  of 
an  advisory  regional  coimaitteo  now  is  merely  belatod  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  this  favored  community,  regardless  of  its  several 
governmental  segments,  functions  a.-3  an  organic  unit.   It  derives 
its  strength  largely  from  forces  which  operate  without  rcrcird  for 
political  boundaries.   It  should  be  planned  and  developed  to  take 
full  advantage  of  all  these  forces. 

OUTU.KE  Or1  OiiJAlIlZATIOr.'  Ai!D  PitOUEDUfiE 

A-   Tentative  ri  arm  inn  Area  -  Nine  counties,  o.c  follows:   Alameda, 
Contra  .Costa,  i/iarin,  liapa,  San  Francisco,  San  Lir.teo,  Santr, 
Clara,  Solano  r.nd  Sonoma. 

•  . 

B.      Trial    Period  for  Organization  -   One  ycc.r  from  January   1,    19<12. 

c-      I-TOOoncd.  :x'j.';lonal  Dovclopmc-it   Council  -   A   representative   ;;roup, 
to   fxxnctj.on  under  thin   or  any  other  titlo   acc.-iutc.blo   to   the 
ir.ombors,    to  dx-.il   prj.r.u:r.ily  with  matters  of   concern  to   thu 
entire   rcr:ion   r.nd  to  have   responsibility  for  ff»rraulri.tion  of   a 
i-.eport. 

The    Re£.i.on;-.l   Dovolopra^iit   Councj.1  \vill  bo    cor.'.posod    of: 
1   r.jpr-jscntati.vi:   fro:,i  each  Doarcl  of  Supervisors, 
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1  representative  from  each  County  Planning  Coinmi scion, 

1  representative  from  each  city,  either  the  Mayor  or 
a  member  of  the  City  Council,  to  be  designated  by 
sa.i  d  Council,  and 


1  representative  from  each  City  Planning  Coraai885.cn. 
The  State  Plcjini  ng  Board  v/ill  seek  nominations  for  the  Regional 
Development  Council  iiiiiucdiatcly  and  will  thereupon  call  the 
members  together  for  organization  and  election  of  officers. 
The  approval  of  a  work  program  and  subsequent  management  of 
its  affairs  will  bo  the  responsibility  of  the  officers  and 
numbers  of  the  Council. 

D.   Proposed  Planning  Committees   -  A  proposal  has  been  made  that 
the  Council  be-  subdivided  for  more  effective  action  into 
three  advisory  planning  groups  representing  the  major  segments 
.  of-  the  region,  as  follows: 

(1)  A  Peninsula  Ilnnning  Committee  composed  of  representatives 
on  the  Regional  Development  Council  .from  San  Francisco, 
San  Mateo  r.nd  Ganta  Clara  Counties  -incl  tho  cities  there 
in, 

.  (2)  A  North  Bay  Planning  Committee  co.iv.osod  of  representatives 
on  the  Regional  Development  Council  from  Harin,  Solano, 
Sono;aa  and  Mapa  Counties  and  the  cities  therein,  and 

(3)  An  Fast  Bay  Planning  Committee  composed  of  representatives 
on  the  Regional  Development  Council  from  Alamo do.  and 
Contra  Costa  Counties  and  the  r.itlcs  therein. 

The  Plc.nni.iif,  Coi.imitteos,  b;.r  associating  with  them  other  public 
officials,  civic  leaders  cuici  authorities  anci  teciinicians  in 
various  fielos  mcy  undertake  much  of  tho  investigation  re 
quired  for  an  understanding  of  regional  problems. 
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E.  Participation  of  Sta.te  Planning  Board  -  The  State  Planning 

Board  will  contribute  such  services  as  may  be  required  for 
formation  of  the  organization;  its  participation  thereafter 
v/ill  be  subject  to  invitation  of  the  Regional  Development 
Council  and  the  various  Planning  Committees. 

F.  Funds  -  No  county  or  city  funds  arc  requested  for  support  of 

this  project.   Expenses  of  attendance  at  meetings  may  be 
covered  by  local  budgets  and  certain  types  of  work  can  be 
apportioned  among  the  active  planning  offices.   The  State 
Planning  Board  and  the  National  Resources  Planning  Board  both 
can  contribute  some  assistance,  if  requested,  once  the  Commit 
tees  are  organized  and  functioning. 

G.  Work  Program  -  At  the  organization  mooting  of  the  Regional 

•Development 'Council  consideration  should  be  give-n  to: 

(1)  Problems  of  regional  significance  and  facilities  for 

study  thereof, 

(2)  Form  of  reports  to  be  submitted  by  Planning  Committees, 

(3)  Time  and  plr.cc  of  subsequent  meetings  .-uid  general  time 

schedule  for  reports,  and 

(4)  Procedure  and  policies  governing  preparation  of  final 

report. 

At  the  organization  meeting  of  eo.cn  Planning  Committee  the 
technicians  of  local  planning  commissions  nay  be  prepared  to 
submit  and  discuss  tentative  programs  of  investigation  and 
study.   The  .work  of  each  Planning  Committ-jc  thereafter  will 
be  determined  by  its  own  analysis  of  local  and  regional 
problems. 
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Reports  of  Ac_t_l_vl_tift_3  -  It  is  expected  that  each  Planning  Com 
mittee  will  prepare  a  final  report  Tor  submission  to  the 
Regional  Development  Council  at  the  end  of  the  trial  period, 
covering  among  other  things  such  items  as: 

(1)  Meetings  and  general  activities, 

(2)  Findings  and  conclxxsions  of  such  regional  planning  studies 

as  have  been  undertaken, 

(3)  Progress  and  accomplishments,  and 

(4)  Evaluation  of  the  xinofficial  planning  effort  in  terms  of 

its  own  experience. 

Following  receipt  of  the  above  reports,  the  Regional  Develop 
ment  Council  will  prepare  and  submit  to  the  State  Planning 
Board  a  report  covering  its  own  activities  as  well  as  those 
of  the  Planning  Committees  and  its  own  recommendations  con 
cern"1  ng: 

(1)  The  desirability  of  proceeding  v/ith  a  permanent,  official 

San  Francisco  Bay  Regional  Planning  District  as  pro 
vided  by  law, 

(2)  Boundaries  of  such  district,  if  one  bo  approved,  and 

(3)  Changes  in  the  Planning  Act  deemed  necessary  or  desirable 

to  facilitate  regional  planning. 

The  State  Planning  Board  will  in  turn  prepare  its  own  report 
on  regional  planning  in  this  area,  including  amor.£  other 
things  all  specific  recommendations  formally  submitted  by 
Planning  Committees  and/or  the  Regional  Development  Council. 
Cojj'.cc  of  this  report  will  be  made  available  to  c.ll  govern 
mental  agencies  in  the  region. 

The  State  Planning  Board  emphasizes  the  desirability  of  com 
pleting  all  reports,  including  its  own,  in  time  to- submit 
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rccoMv.cndations  and  drafts  of  proposed  legislation,  if  any, 

to  the  January  session  of  the  1943  Legislatxxre. 

I.   Scope  of  Authority  -  Plans  of  the  Council  and  of  the  Committees 
v/ill  have  no  legal  significance.   They  may,  however,  influence 
the  direction  of  public  policy,  ts  would  any  assembly  of  per 
tinent  facts,  sound  analysis  or  logical  diagram. 

J,   Meetings  -  Meetings  of  the  Regional  Development  Council  may  be 
held  only  t\vo  or  three  times  during  the  year.   The  Planning 
Committees  may  meet  oftener.   In  any  event,  a  mooting  of  the 
Regional  Council  should  be  held  late  in  1942  for  the  purpose 
of  hearing  reports  of  Planning  Committees  ?.nd  developing  final 
recommendations . 
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APPENDIX  II* 


A    REGIONAL    PLANNING    AGENCY 

for 
THE    SAN    FRANCISCO   BAY   AREA 

—   A    Report   and   Statutory    Proposal    -- 


Prepared  for 

The  Bay  Area  Planning  Commissioners'  Study  Committee 
at  the  request  of 

A  Conference  of  City  and  County  Planning  Commissioners  of  the 
San  Francisco  Bay  Area 

held  on 
January  25,  1952 


Supervis;ng  Committee 

T.  J.  Kent,  Jr.,  Professor  of  City  Planning, 

University  of  California  (Chairman) 
Corwin  R.  Mocine 

Director  of  Planning,  Oakland 
Paul  Oppermann 

Director  of  Planning,  San  Francisco 
Frank  S.  Skillman 

Director  of  Planning,  San  Mateo  County 
John  J.  Thomas 

Director  of  Planning,  Alameda  County 


Consultant 

William  A.  Doebele,   Jr. 
*From  the   files   of   T.J.   Kent 
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LETTER   OF   TRANSMITTAL 

November  29,  1956 

To  the  Members  of  All  Bay  Area 

City  and  County  Planning  Commissions: 

On  January  25,   1952,  one  hundred  and  eighty  city  and  county  planning  commissioners  from  all 
over  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  convened  to  consider  common  problems  of  region-wide  concern.    Out 
of  this  meeting  grew  the  Bay  Area  Planning  Commissioners'  Study  Committee  which  was  instructed: 

"to  define  and  clarify  the  nature  and  scope  of  regional  planning  in  the  Bay  Area,  and  to 
recommend  the  type  of  agency  which  could  most  effectively  perform  the  function  of  regional 
planning  in  the  Bay  Area." 

The  Study  Committee  divided  its  work  into  two  parts  and  authorized  the  preparation  of  the  follow 
ing  two  reports: 

Part  I:     Regional  Planning  Needs  of  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area,  which  was  published  by  the 
Bay  Area  Council  in  1954,  and 

Part  II:  A  Regional  Planning  Agency  for  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area:    A  Report  and  Statutory 
Proposal,  which  constitutes  the  present  publication. 

The  report  on  Part  I  of  our  study  was  distributed  to  all  members  of  Bay  Area  city  and  county 
planning  commissions  and  was  approved  at  a  second  large  meeting  of  commissioners  held  in  1954.   The 
present  report,  financed  through  voluntary  contributions  of  planning  commissions  throughout  the  area, 
is  now  being  distributed  to  all  commission  members  for  their  consideration.    We  are  pleased  to  present 
to  the  planning  commissioners  and  the  general  public  in  the  Bay  Area  a  proposal  that  we  sincerely  hope 
will  lead  to  the  establishment  of  an  effective  regional  planning  agency  for  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area. 

With  the  completion  of  this  report  on  Part  II  of  our  study,  and  with  the  convening  of  a  final  meet 
ing  of  Bay  Area  planning  commissioners  which  is  being  arranged  at  the  present  time,  the  Study  Com 
mittee  completes  the  duties  originally  assigned  to  it. 

_ 

Corwin  Mocine,  Director  of  Planning  of  the  city  of  Oakland,  who  was  appointed  to  work  with  us  by  the 
members  of  the  Bay  Area  Planning  Directors'  Committee.    We  wish  to  express  our  appreciation  to  the 
Committee,  to  its  Regional  Planning  Subcommittee  which  supervised  the  preparation  of  the  present  re 
port,  to  our  consultants,  Mr.  V.  B.  Stanbery  and  Mr.  William  Doebele,  and  to  the  Bay  Area  Council,  for 
their  excellent  work  and  wholehearted  cooperation.    We  also  wish  to  acknowledge  our  debt  to  the  many 
civic  and  professional  leaders  who  have  contributed  to  the  tradition  of  local  planning  and  the  spirit  of 
regional  cooperation  in  the  Bay  Area.    It  is  our  sincere  hope  that  this  spirit  of  regional  cooperation  will 
lead  to  constructive  action  on  our  proposal  for  a  regional  agency  for  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area. 


.  Chairman 


Commissrioders'   Regional  Planning  Study  Committee 


s»i  oners' 
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EXPLANATORY   NOTE 

This  report  was  prepared  at  the  request  of  the  Commissioners'  Study  Committee  under  the 
pervision  of  the  regional  planning  subcommittee  of  the  Bay  Area  Planning  Directors'  Committee. 

members  of  the  subcommittee  are  T.  J.  Kent,  Jr.,  Professor  of  City  Planning,  University  of  Cali- 
rnia,  Chairman;  Corwin  R.  Mocine,  Director  of  Planning,  Oakland;  Paul  Oppermann,  Director  of  Plan- 
g,  San  Francisco;  Frank  S.  Skillman,  Director  of  Planning,  San  Mateo  County;  and  John  J.  Thomas, 
rector  of  Planning,  Alameda  County. 

Mr.  William  Doebele  served  as  consultant  to  the  subcommittee  and  prepared  the  initial  drafts  of 
e  report  and  the  proposed  statute.    Many  conferences  with  interested  officials  and  individuals  were 
Id  while  the  report  was  being  considered  by  the  subcommittee,  and  the  entire  membership  of  the  Bay 

ea  Planning  Directors'  Committee  reviewed  and  commented  on  the  report  before  final  decisions  were 
ide  by  the  Subcommittee.    The  final  draft  of  the  report,  which  is  presented  here,  represents  an  at- 
•npt  to  express  the  views  of  a  broad  cross-section  of  interests  in  the  Bay  Area.    It  is  approved  in  full 

the  members  of  the  regional  planning  subcommittee  of  the  Bay  Area  Planning  Directors'  Committee. 

The  consultant's  acknowledgments  are  given  below.    The  members  of  the  subcommittee  wish  to 
d  their  thanks  to  his,  and  to  call  attention  to  the  spirit  of  cooperation  among  all  interested  groups  that 
made  this  effort  so  productive. 


Individuals  or  groups  who  wish  to  discus*  the  proposal  presented  in  this  report  are  urged  to 
an  tact  their  local  city  or  county  planning  commissions,  or  to  write  or  telephone  the  Chairman  of  the 
gional  Planning  Subcommittee  of  the  Bay  Area  Planning  Directors'  Committee,  c/o   the  Department 
City  and  Regional  Planning,  University  of  California,  Berkeley  4.    The  telephone  number  is: 
hberry  3-6000,  Extension  8125. 


CONSULTANT'S  ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 


This  report  would  not  have  been  possible  without  the  generous  spirit  of  cooperation  and  the  un- 
nting  efforts  of  the  Regional  Planning  Subcommittee  of  the  Planning  Directors'  Committee  of  the 
y  Area  Council,  consisting  of  T.  J.  Kent,  Jr.,  Corwin  R.  Mocine,  Paul  Oppermann,  Frank  S.  Skillman, 
1  John  J.  Thorn' s. 

Credit  is  also  due  to  the  following  individuals,  who  contributed  freely  of  their  time  and  thought: 
in  Beckett,  George  Duggar,  Richard  Dunnan,  Victor  Jones,  Louis  Keller,  Lawrence  Livingston,  Jr., 
i  nley  Scott,  William  Spangle,  Melvin  Webber,  Ruth  Wilding,  and  Samuel  Wood. 


The  Model  State  and  Regional  Planning  Law,  written  by  Coleman  Woodbury  and  published  by  the 
ional  Municipal  League  (1954),  was  extremely  helpful  and  suggestive.    Various  sections  of  the 
sent  statute  have  been  adapted  from  this  source. 

Finally,  thanks  to  the  Bureau  of  Public  Administration  and  the  Department  of  City  and  Regional 
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W.  D. 
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SUMMARY   OF    1956   BAY   AREA   REGIONAL   PLANNING   PROPOSAL 

Prepared   by  the  Regional  Planning  Subcommittee  of  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  Planning  Directors' 
Committee  for  the  November  30,   1956  Meeting  of  Bay  Area  City  and  County  Planning  Commissioners 

BACKGROUND 

1 .  Local  governments  control  physical  development:     A  strong  tradition  of  local  planning  now 
exists  in  the  Bay  Area.    City  and  county  governments  know  what  the  physical  planning  job  is  and  are 

determined  to  do  it  well. 

2.  The  need  for  regional  planning  is  now  widely  recognized:     City,  county,  and  state  officials, 
civic  and  private  groups,  and — most  important  of  all — Bay  Area  citizens  in  general,  recognize  the  need 
for  some  kind  of  regional  planning  program  to  augment  the  local  planning  programs  of  city  and  county 
governments.    The  people  of  the  Bay  Area  want  a  new  attempt  to  be  made  to  establish  an  effective  re 
gional  planning  agency. 

3.  Failure  of  earlier  efforts  understood:     Since  1900  we  have  witnessed  five  failures  in  efforts 
to  establish  regional  planning.     Proposals  by  private  groups  and  the  state  government  have  been  un 
successful.    The  next  attempt  should  be  made  by  city  and  county  governments  working  together. 

4.  Proposal  must  strengthen  city  and  county  governments:     Any  proposed  regional  planning 
agency  must  be  controlled  by  the  people  of  the  Bay  Area  through  their  city  and  county  legislative  bodies. 
Regional  planning  must  respect  local  master  plans.    The  agency  must  be  advisory. 

5.  Success  depends  on  local  initiative  and  understanding:     The  present  proposal  assumes  that 

it  is  unlikely  that  the  State  Legislature  will  act  unless  the  city  and  county  legislative  bodies  are  in  agree 
ment  on  what  should  be  done.    Local  understanding  and  support  for  the  proposal  must  come  first. 

A.    DUTIES    OF    THE   PROPOSED   REGIONAL    PLANNING   BOARD 

1.  Regional  Plan:     The  Board  would  prepare,  adopt,  and  maintain  a  regional  plan  for  the  physi- 

cal  development  of  the  Bay  Area  based  upon  the  master  plans  of  the  city  and  county  gov 
ernments  of  the  Area  and  upon  studies  of  region-wide  needs.    The  regional  plan  would 
provide  a  framework  intended  to  serve  as  a  guide  for  local  plans  and  planning  programs 
and  for  state  and  federal  agencies  and  special  districts.    It  would  be  advisory  only. 

2.  Regional  Studies:     The  Board  would  make  regional  population,  economic,  traffic,  and  other 

studies  for  regional  planning  purposes  and  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  and  strengthening 
city  and  county  planning  programs. 

3.  Regional  Cooperation:     The  Board  would  promote  and  encourage  understanding  of  the  need 

for  regional  cooperation  and  would  join  with  city,  county,  regional,   slate  and  federal 
agencies,  and  with  private  groups,  in  the  development  of  effective  procedures  for  dealing 
with  regional  development  problems  that  are  of  concern  to  all. 

B.  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  REGIONAL  PLANNING  BOARD 

1.    Governing  Board:     The  Board  would  consist  of  26  members,  including  18  city  councilmen 
and  county  supervisors  and  8  citizens-at-large. 
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2.  Staff  and  Financing:     The  proposal  calls  for  the  establishment  of  a  regional  planning  district 

that  would  be  able  to  raise  its  own  funds  for  necessary  professional  staff  services,   simi 
lar  to  the  provisions  of  the  Bay  Area  Air  Pollution  Control  Act. 

3.  Official  Representatives  and  Technical  Committees:     Each  city  and  county  planning  com 

mission,   state  and  federal  agency,  special  district,  and  private  and  civic  group  interested 
in  regional  development  activities  would  designate  an  official  representative  who  would 
be  kept  fully  informed  of  all  Board  activities  and  who  would  act  as  the  official  spokesman 
for  his  group.     The  Board  would  also  appoint  special  Technical  Advisory  Committees  as 
needed. 

C.    ADVISORY    NATURE   OF    REGIONAL    PLANNING   BOARD 

1.  Voluntary  Referral:     The  proposal  assumes  that  most  city  and  county  governments,   state 

agencies,  and  a  large  majority  of  other  public  and  private  groups  actively  concerned  with 
regional  development  matters  will,  after  the  Board  has  prepared  and  published  the  re 
gional  plan,  voluntarily  seek  the  views  of  the  Board  on  projects  of  region-wide  impor 
tance.     The  proposal  is  based  on  the  belief  that  the  Regional  Planning  Board  will  provide 
leadership  in  the  public  discussion  of  regional  development  problems,  and  that  the  logic 
of  the  proposed  solutions  to  such  problems  as  expressed  in  the  regional  plan  will  have 
great  influence. 

2.  Continuing  Reappraisal  of  the  Regional  Planning  Function:     The  proposal  requires  the  Board 

to  review  the  effectiveness  of  its  work  periodically,  and  to  make   recommendations  for 
improvements  in  its  organization  to  city  and  county  governments  and  the  State  Legisla 
ture. 

SCOPE   OF   PROPOSAL 

1.    Local  plans  and  regional  needs:     The  present  proposal  calls  for  building  up  the  regional 
plan  on  the  basis  of  city  and  county  master  plans.    It  also  calls  for  attention  to  be  focused  on  the  over 
all  needs  of  the  region  that  are  not  provided  for  by  local  plans  so  that  such  region-wide  needs  can  be 
studied  and  provided  for  in  the  regional  plan.     It  must  be  recognized  that  to  do  such  a  complex  task  well 
will  take  time,  and  that  the  local  and  regional  adjustments  that  inevitably  will  have  to  be  made  will  re 
quire  cooperation  and  leadership  of  a  high  order. 

Z.    Local  government  control  versus  state  control:     The  proposal  assumes  that  the  needs  of 
state  agencies  for  a  regional  plan  can  best  be   served  by  a  locally-prepared  and  locally-controlled  re 
gional  plan.     This  may  not  be  satisfactory  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  State.     However,  from  the  local 
and  Bay  Area  point  of  view,  what  seems  to  be  called  for  is  more  effective  coordination  of  state  agencies 
at  the  state-wide  level  by  the  Governor  and  Legislature,   rather  than  state  control  of  the  membership  of 
the  proposed  Regional  Planning  Board.    But  regardless  of  how  the  relationships  between  state  and  local 
governments  may  evolve,  an  advisory  regional  planning  agency,  governed  locally,  is  needed,  and  could 
Accomplish  a  great  deal  at  the  present  time. 


-  vi  - 
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CHAPTER   I 


REGIONAL    PLANNING 

IN    THE 
SAN    FRANCISCO   BAY   AREA 

The  Need  for  Regional  Planning  in  the  Bay  Area 


The  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  today  contains  about  3  million  persons.    Within  35  years,  accord 
ing  to  authoritative  forecasts,  it  will  have  about  7  million.    This  is  the  equivalent  of  the  entire  popula 
tion  of  Los  Angeles,  with  all  of  its  cars,  its  houses,  its  factories,  its  stores,  and  its  highways  added  to 
what  now  exists  in  the  Bay  Area.     Unless  careful  forethought  is  given  to  the  proper  accommodation  of 
these  new  millions,  the  congestion  in  this  metropolitan  region  may  become  virtually  intolerable.    It  is 
this  prospect  of  future  growth,  overshadowing  all  other  considerations,  that  makes  regional  planning  in 
the  Bay  Area  an  imperative  present  need. 

Congestion  is  more  than  a  matter  of  annoyance  and  inconvenience;  it  is  a  threat  to  the  present 
and  future  economic  health  and  prosperity  of  our  region. 

As  American  industry  continues  to  grow,  sites  for  the  location  of  new  facilities  and  the  reloca 
tion  of  outmoded  factories     will  be  constantly  sought.    In  the  competition  to  encourage  new  enterprise, 
we  must  face  the  challenge  of  comparison:     the  advantages  of  our  metropolitan  area  will  be  measured 
against  those -of  other  metropolitan  areas  throughout  the  country.    Those  regions  and  cities  that  have 
demonstrated  an  imaginative  capacity  to  prepare  for  the  future  have  proved  their  ability  to  attract  and 
hold  the  economic  activity  upon  which  the  prosperity  of  any  area  is  founded.    Attractive  living  conditions, 
freedom  from  congestion,  and  growing  room  for  new  population  and  new  business  are  the  prerequisites 
of  a  healthy  development  in  a  metropolitan  region.     These  are  conditions  which  only  the  whole  region, 
acting  in  cooperation,  can  assure  to  each  of  its  parts. 

Space  is  the  concern  of  physical  planning:     space  for  homes,  for  industry,  for  commerce,  for 
recreation,  and  for  the  free  movement  of  people  and  goods  from  one  place  to  another.    Space  is  an  in 
valuable  resource  of  the  metropolitan  community,  to  be  wisely  used.     Like  many  another  resource,  it 
once  seemed  inexhaustible;  but  we  are  now  learning  that  useable  space,  like  the  nation's  waters,  forests, 
minerals,  and  soils,  must  be  regulated  and  conserved  if  we  are  to  convey  to  our  children  a  Bay  Area 
greater  and  not  less  than  that  transmitted  to  us. 

As  pointed  out  in  a  previous  report,'    orderly  use  and  the  conservation  of  space  cannot  be 
achieved  without  planning. 

Regional  Planning  Defined 


In  this  report  "regional  planning"  means  comprehensive,  continuous,  long-term  planning  for  the 
physical  growth  and  development  of  the  Bay  Area  as  a  unified  region.    Its  objective  is  to  enable  us  to 
build  a  future  Bay  Area  worthy  of  its  incomparable  natural  setting  and  its  strategic  position  at  the  heart 
of  the  growing  Pacific  Coast. 


Regional  Planning  Needs  of  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area,  prepared  by  Van  Beuren  Stanbery 
(Bay  Area  Council,   1954). 
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Regional  planning  is  the  cooperative  undertaking  of  a  group  of  politically  independent  units  con 
tained  within  an  area  that  is  tied  together  by  physical  features  and  the  interplay  of  social  and  economic 
forces.    It  recognizes  that,  for  business,  social,  recreational,  and  cultural  purposes,  a  great  metro 
politan  region  like  the  Bay  Area  is  actually  one  community  and  that  the  orderly  development  of  the 
whole  area  is  necessary  to  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  each  of  its  parts. 

Regional  planning  is  advisory.    It  does  not  require  any  city  or  county  to  follow  recommendations 
developed  by  a  regional  body.    What  it  does  do  is  to  provide  a  general  framework  to  guide  and  advise 
each  city  or  county  in  planning  its  own  program  of  growth  and  development.    Regional  planning  is  es 
sentially  integrative,  and  thus  demands  that  local  communities  themselves  be  well-planned  and  capable 
of  integration  into  a  larger  whole. 

In  the  Bay  Area  regional  planning  offers  a  means  for  each  city  or  county  to  see  its  own  actions 
in  relation  to  the  total  growth  and  development  of  the  entire  region.     Planning  of  this  sort  will  not  solve 
all  the  problems  and  conflicts  of  our  region  overnight,  but  it  can  open  the  door  to  greater  mutual  under 
standing  and  cooperative  development  than  has  ever  before  been  possible. 

Planning  in  the  region,  as  in  any  locality,  is  a  continuous  and  flexible  process,  and  the  plan  itself 
is  intended  to  grow  with  the  Bay  Area,  being  regularly  revised  to  accord  with  changing  conditions.     The 
planning  process,  by  its  nature,  is  closely  related  to  the  character  of  democratic  institutions.    Its 
function  is  not  to  provide  a  rigid  mold,  but  rather  to  clarify  and  sharpen  the  decisions  which  must  in 
evitably  be  made  about  the  future,  so  that  policy  may  be  shaped  in  the  light  of  the  best  information  and 
judgments  available.     By  anticipating  development,  planning  liberates  us  from  the  unexpected;  it  in 
creases  our  ability  to  guide  our  own  future. 

Regional  Planning  and  Local  Planning 

In  the  modern  metropolitan  community,  no  city  or  county  lives  in  a  vacuum;  it  is  connected  in 
many  and  complex  ways  with  the  rest  of  the  region.    A  new  industrial  plant  in  a  neighboring  community 
bringing  a  sudden  influx  of  population  growth;  a  regional  freeway  cutting  through  an  established  resi 
dential  area;  Sunday  crowds  from  all  over  the  region  filling  local  parks  —  these  are  but  a  few  of  the 
ways  in  which  every  community  feels  the  influence  of  her  neighbors,  while  the  dilemmas  of  new  Bay 
crossings  and  the  ever-increasing  congestion  of  regional  traffic  involve  all  the  communities  of  the  Bay 
Area. 

The  problems  of  urban  growth  do  not  stop  at  political  borders,  and  our  solutions  cannot  stop 
there  either.     The  causes  as  well  as  the  effects  of  many  pressing  problems  of  physical  development  are 
regional  in  nature  and  scope.     This  fact  alone  demands  cooperative  solutions  on  a  regional  scale. 

Effective  local  planning  can  be  done  in  any  city  or  county  only  when  the  operations  and  activities 
of  the  entire  metropolitan  region  are  understood.     The  necessary  metropolitan  studies,  however,  are 
time-consuming  and  expensive;  and  such  analysis  by  each  local  community  is  simply  not  practical.    The 
way  in  which  a  large  metropolitan  area  works,  plays,  and  lives — its  complicated  systems  of  daily  ac 
tivity,  the  relations  of  the  various  activities  and  the  location  and  space  requirements  of  each — all  these 
elements  are  well  suited  for  joint  study  by  all  the  cities  and  counties  working  through  a  single  regional 
agency  which  can  make  its  information  available  to  all. 

Regional  planning,  therefore,  is  an  essential  supplement  to  the  local  programs  of  every  city  and 
county  in  the  metropolitan  community.    A  regional  planning  agency,  by  presenting  a  regional  plan  and 
by  supplying  city  and  county  planning  commissions  with  necessary  information,  can  greatly  strengthen 
and  increase  the  effectiveness  of  local  planning  programs. 

Regional  Planning  and  the  Businessman 

Will  my  plant  continue  to  be  accessible  to  my  suppliers?     Will  the  population  increase  near  my 
new  store?     Will  there  be  land  available  for  future  expansion  of  the  business?     Will  my  customers  have 
a  place  to  park?     Will  I  continue  to  be  able  to  draw  on  a  Urge  metropolitan-wide  labor  market?     In  all 
phases  of  business  activity,  from  the  location  of  a  small  retail  store  to  the  selection  of  a  major  indus 
trial  site,  information  about  the  probable  physical  development  of  the  metropolitan  region  is  of  major 
importance.    So  vital  have  such  considerations  become  that  today  many  companies  have  established 
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extensive  research  and  planning  programs  designed  to  study  metropolitan  regional  growth  and  develop 
ment,  and  even  firms  without  formal  planning  programs  depend  more  and  more  in  their  policy-making 
on  considerations  of  anticipated  regional  development. 

The  decisions  of  private  firms  and  individuals,  as  well  as  those  of  governments,  help  to  deter 
mine  the  form  and  character  of  our  urban  environment.    Both  businessman  and  the  community  benefit 
when  business  and  public  facilities  are  located  in  proper  relation  to  each  other  and  in  relation  to  future 
growth. 

A  regional  planning  agency,  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  a  regional  plan  and  the  continuing 
study  and  publication  of  information  about  the  area  and  its  future,  can  render  invaluable  service  to  al 
most  any  private  firm  seeking  to  carry  on  business  in  the  Bay  Area. 

Benefits  of  Regional  Planning  to  the  Bay  Area 


There  are  at  least  four  ways  in  which  the  establishment  of  a  regional  planning  agency  in  the  Bay 
Area  will  benefit  everyone  in  the  region. 

1)  Preparation  of  a  regional  plan:     A  metropolitan  community  has  form  and  organization.    Like 
a  very  large  and  complex  city,  it  has  its  specialized  areas  of  finance  and  administration,  of  commerce, 
of  industry,  of  agriculture,  of  entertainment,  of  residence,  and  of  recreation.     The  activities  that  are 
carried  on  in  each  of  these  areas  are  all  related:     the  office-worker  commutes  to  his  downtown  job,  the 
farmer  buys  supplies  in  neighboring  cities  and  towns,  the  corporation  president  consults  his  attorney 
in  the  central  cities,  the  private  citizen  seeks  recreation  in  a  nearby  county,  the  wholesaler  makes  de 
liveries  to  a  dozen  retail  stores.     These,  and  innumerable  other  relationships,  make  up  the  life  of  the 
metropolitan  community.     Through  research  and  analysis,  the  basic  functional  relationships  of  an  area 
can  be  understood,  and  important  trends  can  be  projected.     The  regional  planning  agency,  in  preparing 
a  regional  plan  for  the  area,  will  make  use  of  the  techniques  of  research  and  analysis  to  understand  the 
problems  of  the  region.    It  will  recognize  opportunities  for  better  physical  development  in  order  to  pre 
sent  for  the  consideration  of  the  cities,  counties,  State  agencies,  and  the  general  public  of  the  Bay  Area 
imaginative  and  practical  proposals  for  regional  improvement. 

The  regional  plan  will  offer  much  latitude.    Its  purpose  is  not  to  dictate  what  local  bodies  must 
do  but  to  indicate,  for  their  information,  their  relation  to  the  larger  community  and  to  suggest  concrete 
ways  in  which  the  various  units  can  cooperate  for  the  good  of  all. 

In  considering  the  regional  plan,  it  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  that  it  will  be  developed  in  close 
consultation  and  cooperation  with  all  of  the  cities  and  counties  of  the  Bay  Area.    The  statutory  propos 
als  given  later  in  this  report  not  only  require  that  such  consultation  and  cooperation  take  place,  but  also 
establish  procedures  by  which  every  local  planning  commission  is  assured  access  to  the  regional  plan 
ning  agency  to  present  its  point  of  view  on  any  matter  affecting  the  regional  plan  or  on  any  other  aspect 
of  regional  planning. 

Without  a  regional  plan,  local  planning  agencies  cannot  adequately  appraise  the  probable  effects 
of  their  plans  on  their  own  communities  or  on  other  communities  in  the  metropolitan  area.    With  such  a 
plan,  the  plans  of  city  and  county  can  be  adjusted  to  serve  the  common  needs  of  both,  as  well  as  those 
of  the  region. 

2)  Preparation  of  regional  studies:     As  previously  discussed,  city  and  county  planning  commis 
sions  are  seriously  Ldndicapped  by  the  lack  of  basic  regional  studies  in  the  Bay  Area.     One  of  the  duties 
assigned  the  regional  planning  agency  in  the  proposed  statute  is  the  preparation  of  studies  and  forecasts 
of  regional  trends  in  population,  economic  development,  and  other  matters  which  will  be  an  invaluable 
source  of  guidance  to  local  planning. 

Moreover,  the  regional  planning  agency  will  act  as  a  clearinghouse  for  information  from  all  over 
the  region.    The  research  programs  of  local  planning  commissions  can  be  better  coordinated  and  the 
experience  gained  in  one  community  can  be  transmitted  to  other  communities  to  assist  them  in  working 
with  similar  problems. 

3}    Indication  of  the  need  and  location  of  metropolitan  facilities:     A  national  magazine  recently 
contained  a  picture  of  a  four-lane  freeway  which  ended  abruptly  in  a  wheat  field  because  two  adjoining 
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states  could  not. agree  on  a  construction  program  to  serve  mutual  needs.    While  such  a  dramatic  mis 
hap  has  not  yet  occurred  in  the  Bay  Area,  almost  every  locality  has,  in  recent  years,  experienced  dif 
ficulties  in  the  location  of  some  necessary  regional  facility.    In  some  parts  of  the  Bay  Area,  the  prob 
lem  has  been  the  construction  of  regional  installations  for  flood  control;  in  others,  the  size  and  location 
of  freeways  and  regional  highways  have  caused  major  disputes.    Some  counties  have  discovered  the 
need  for  airports  only  after  suitable  lands  have  been  filled  with  subdivisions;  in  other  counties  attempts 
are  being  made  to  secure  small  boat  harbors  unrelated  to  an  area-wide  system  that  would  benefit  all 
boat  owners  on  the  Bay.    Parks,  beaches,  forests,  and  other  recreation  areas  are  being  developed  on  a 
catch-as-catch-can  basis  without  an  over-all  regional  program  to  guide  the  actions  of  each  jurisdiction. 
Cities  engage  in  crazy-quilt  annexations  to  protect  their  own  interests  when  there  is  no  regional  body 
to  encourage  cooperative  agreement  on  problems  of  physical  development. 

A  regional  planning  agency  cannot  solve  all  such  problems.    What  it  can  do,  however,  is  to  pro 
vide  a  clearinghouse  of  factual  information  and  to  present  a  well-considered  regional  viewpoint  which 
has  never  before  been  available  in  such  situations.    It  can  eliminate  many  of  those  conflicts  that  arise 
from  inadequate  knowledge  of  the  facts  or  of  the  possible  alternatives. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  however,  that  there  is  now  no  single  agency  in  the  Bay  Area  studying 
land  requirements  for  regional  facilities— facilities  that  will  be  financed  and  operated  by  other  than 
local  government.     There  is  no  agency  available  to  assist  local  communities  in  integrating  their  various 
individual  projects  within  a  framework  of  region-wide  development. 

4)    Indication  of  vital  areas  for  conservation:     Almost  every  community  in  the  Bay  Area  has  had 
the  experience  of  buying,  at  high  prices,  land  for  parks,  schools,  or  other  facilities  which  could  have 
been  reserved  for  public  use  many  years  before.    Working  in  close  cooperation  with  cities  and  counties, 
the  regional  planning  agency  will  be  able  to  develop  region-wide  plans  for  industrial  zones,  agricultural 
belts,  and  recreation  systems,  and  for  similar  spaces  which  will  not  only  allow  each  locality  to  relate 
its  patterns  of  land  use  with  those  of  neighboring  communities,  but  will  permit  the  long-range  conser 
vation  of  vital  areas  in  the  best  interests  of  the  region.     The  far-sighted  reservation  of  the  East  Bay 
Regional  Parks  system  is  an  excellent  example  of  how  a  regional  viewpoint  in  the  past  permitted  the 
establishment,  at  a  relatively  low  cost,  of  a  recreational  area  which  has  become  one  of  the  great  assets 
of  the  Bay  region.    Similarly,  plans  for  a  regional  system  of  parks,  made  by  the  New  York  Regional 
Plan  Association  (a  private  regional  planning  organization),  have  now  been  largely  carried  out,  through 
voluntary  acceptance  by  various  local  jurisdictions  and  the  incorporation  of  regional  ideas  in  local 
planning  policy. 

The  Work  of  the  Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit  Commission 

The  importance  of  regional  planning  is  well  illustrated  by  the  work  of  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
Area  Rapid  Transit  Commission.    Organized  in  1951  to  study  the  transit  problems  of  the  Bay  Area,  the 
Commission  concluded  that  no  definite  proposals  concerning  rapid  transit  could  be  made  until  a  pre 
liminary,  over-all  regional  plan  for  the  area  was  available.    Consequently,  in  1953,  the  California  Legis 
lature  appropriated  the  sum  of  $400,000  for  studies  which  would  lead  to  such  a  preliminary  regional 
plan  and  for  investigations  of  the  regional  movement  of  people  within  the  Bay  Area.*     The  State  of  Cali 
fornia  has  thus  clearly  recognized  the  need  for  a  regional  planning  approach  to  a  problem  of  common 
concern  and  the  relation  between  the  regional  plan  and  the  design  of  specific  metropolitan  facilities. 

The  work  contemplated  in  the  State  legislation  has  now  been  completed.    Much  valuable  informa 
tion  has  been  collected,  and  the  regional  studies,  population  forecasts,  and  preliminary  regional  plan 
prepared  by  the  consultants  to  the  Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit  Commission  have  proved  of  benefit  to  both 
city  and  county  planning  commissions. 


The  appropriation  was  contingent  on  a  grant  of  $350,000  by  Bay  Area  cities  and  counties  to  fi 
nance  studies  of  metropolitan  transit  proposals.    The  State  grant  is  to  be  repaid  from  the  first  bond 
issues  for  actual  construction  of  a  transit  system. 
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The  work  done  by  the  Rapid  Transit  Commission  puts  the  Bay  Area  in  an  excellent  position  to 
establish  a  permanent  planning  agency  to  develop  more  fully  the  studies  already  begun.    The  region 
will  have  lost  a  great  opportunity  if  it  does  not  use  the  impetus  of  the  rapid  transit  regional  planning 
studies  to  set  up  a  comprehensive  planning  program  for  all  aspects  of  regional  growth  and  development. 

How  Would  Regional  Planning  Work  in  the  Bay  Area? 


The  statute  included  in  Chapter  III  of  this  report  sets  forth  in  detail  the  way  in  which  a  regional 
planning  agency  for  the  Bay  Area  could  be  established  and  how  it  would  work.    Chapter  II,  which  follows, 
summarizes  the  main  points  of  the  statute,  and  gives  reasons  why  various  provisions  have  been  made. 
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SIX  YEARS  OF  COOPERATIVE  WORK  TOWARD  REGIONAL  PLANNING: 

By  the  Planning  Commissioners  in  the  City  and  Counties  of  the  Bay  Area 


January,  1952 


February,  1954 
November,  1956 
January,  1957 


June,  1957 


June,  1957  - 
January,  1959 


February,  1959 

May,  1959 
July,  1959 

February,  1960 


Conference  of  Planning  Commissioners;  formation  of  the 
"Bay  Area  Planning  Commissioners  Study  Committee"  to 
define  scope  and  recommend  type  of  agency  to  effectively 
perform  regional  planning. 

Publication  of  Study  Committee's  first  report  Regional 
Planning  Needs  of  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area. 

Publication  of  Study  Committee's  second  report  A  Regional 
Planning  Agency  for  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area. 

*—  .  • 

Introduction  of  Regional  Planning  Bill  in  State  Legisla 
ture  (AB  1647).   Support  received  from  Planning  Commis 
sions,  City  Councils,  or  Boards  of  Supervisors  from  26 
cities  and  4  counties. 

State  Legislature  approved  state-wide  enabling  legislation 
for  regional  planning  modeled  after  Bay  Area  bill. 

Planning  Commissioners,  w^.th  assistance  from  other  groups, 
decide  that  the  original  proposal,  (amended  in  several  re 
spects),  is  the  best* approach  to  regional  planning  in  the 
Bay  Area. 

Bay  Area  Federation  of  Planning  Councils  is  organized  to 
"promote  effective  regional  planning  for  the  nine-county 
Bay  Area." 

Regional  Planning  bill  again  introduced  in  State  Legisla 
ture  (AB  2845)  and  referred  to  Interim  Committee  for  study. 

Bay  Area  Federation  of  Planning  Councils  agrees  to  expand 
its  educational  activities  with  a  view  toward  seeking  Legis 
lative  approval  in  the  1961  Session. 

Regional  Planning  for  the  Bay  Area  published  by  the  Federa 
tion  and  distributed  throughout  the  nine  counties  for  study 
and  action. 


215  City  Hall,  Berkeley  4,  California 
February  1,  1960 


To  the  Members  of  All  Bay  Area 

City  and  County  Planning  Commissions 

To  the  Members  of  All  City  Councils 

and  Boards  of  Supervisors  in  the  Bay  Area 

To  Interested  Citizens  and  Civic  Groups: 

For  more  than  six  years,  the  Planning  Commissioners  of  the  Bay  Area 
have  been  working  together  toward  creation  of  an  effective  Regional  Plan 
ning  Agency.   One  year  ago,  the  Bay  Area  Federation  of  Planning  Councils 
was  organized  to  continue  the  efforts  of  its  predecessor  groups.   In  April, 
of  1959,  the  Federation  sponsored  a  conference  on  regional  planning  and 
the  assembled  Planning  Commissioners  agreed  to  renew  support  for  the  type 
of  Regional  Planning  District  originally  introduced  in  1957. 

Our  study  of  the  1957  legislation  has  resulted  in  several  modifica 
tions,  all  of  which  are  based  upon  suggestions  made  by  local  cities  and 
counties.   The  amended  Legislation  is  available  for  general  study  for  the 
first  time  in  this  present  report. 

We  wish  to  express  our  appreciation  for  the  continued  assistance  of 
the  Bay  Area  Planning  Directors  Committee  and  its  Regional  Planning  Sub-com 
mittee.   We  also  wish  to  express  our  gratitude  to  the  City  of  Berkeley  for 
their  support  in  printing  this  booklet.   Finally,  we  wish  to  thank  the  many 
city  and  county  officials  who  have  taken  the  time  to  provide  constructive 
criticism  that  resulted  in  a  better  proposal. 

It  is  our  hope  that  each  Planning  Commission,  legislative  body,  and 
State  Legislator  in  the  nine  County  Bay  Area  will  study  this  report  care 
fully.   After  consideration,  it  is  our  further  hope  that  you  will  support 
efforts  that  will  be  made  toward  creation  of  a  Regional  Planning  District 
for  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  in  the  1961  Legislative  Session. 

Sincerely  yours, 

BAY  AREA  FEDERATION  OF  PLANNING  COUNCILS 


Michael  Goodman 


A   FEDERATION    OF   PLANNING    COMMISSIONS  ORGANIZED   BY 
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SUMMARY  OF  THE  PROPOSED  S.^N  FRANCISCO  REGIONAL  PLANNING  DISTRICT  LEGISLATION 

Prepared  by  the  Regional  Planning  Subcommittee  of  the  Bay  Area  Planning 
Directors  Comr.ittee  for  the  Bay  Area  Federation  of  Planning  Councils. 

Background 

1.  LOCAL  GOVERNMENTS  CONTROL  PHYSICAL  DEVELOPMENT:   A  strong  tradition 
of  local  planning  now  exists  in  the  Bay  Area,   City  and  county  governnents 
know  what  the  physical  planning  job  is  and  are  determined  tc  do  it  well. 

2.  THE  NEED  FOR  REGIONAL  PLANNING  IS  NOW  WIDELY  RECOGNIZED:   City, 
County,  and  State  officials,  civic  and  private  groups,  and  --  roost  important 
of  all  --  Bay  Ar*3  citizens  in  general,  recognize  the  need  for  some  kind  of 
regional  planning  program  *_o  ^.ug-ant  the  local  planning  programs  of  city  and 
county  governments.   I'hs  people  of  the  Bay  Area  want  a  new  atter.pt  to  be  nade 
to  establish  an  effective  regional  planning  agency. 

3.  FAILURE  0?  EARLIER  EFFORTS  UNDERSTOOD:   Since  1900  we  have  witnessed 
five  failures  in  efforts  to  establish  regional  planning.   Proposals  by  private 
groups  and  the  sta'e  governrent  have  been  unsuccessful.   The  next  atterp'. 
should  be  mnde  by  ci".v  snd  county  governments  working  together. 

4.  PROPOSAL  MUSI  STRENGTHEN  CITY  .^ND  COUNTY  GOVERNMENTS:   Any  proposed 
regional  planning  egrrcy  must  be  controlled  by  the  people  of  the  Bay  Area 
through  their  city  ana  county  legislative  bodies.   Regional  planning  must  re 
spect  local  master  pl^ns .   The  agency  must  be  advisory. 

5.  SUCCESS  DEPENDS  ON  LOCAL  INITIATIVE  AND  UNDERSTANDING:   The  present 
proposal  aspur.ss  that  it  is  unlikely  that  the  St^ta  Legislature  will  act  un 
less  the  city  and  county  legislative  bodies  are  in  agreement  on  what  should  be 
done.   Local  understanding  arc  support  for  the  proposal  must  cone  first. 

Duties  of  the  Proposed  Regional  Planning  Board 

1.  REGIONAL  PLAN:   The  Board  would  prepare,  adopt,  and  maintain  a  re 
gional  plan  for  rh<?  physical  development  of  the  Bay  Area  based  upon  the  master 
plans  of  the  city  and  county  governments  of  the  Area  and  upon  studies  of  region- 
wide  needs.   The  regional  plan  would  provide  a  framework  intended  to  serve  as  a 
guide  for  local  plans  antf  planning  programs  and  for  state  and  federal  agencies 
and  special  districts,   It  would  be  advisory  only, 

2.  REGIONAL  STUDIES;   The  Board  would  make  regional  population,  economic 
traffic,  and  other  studies  for  regional  planning  purposes  and  for  the  purpose 
of  assisting  and  strengthening  city  and  county  planning  programs. 
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3.    REGIONAL  COOPERATION :   The  Board  would  promote  and  encourage  under 
standing  of  the  need  for  regional  cooperation  and  would  join  with  city,  county, 
regional,  state  and  federal  agencies,  and  with  private  groups,  in  the  develop 
ment  of  effective  procedures  for  dealing  with  regional  development  problems 
that  are  of  concern  to  all, 

Organization  of  fhe  Regional  Planning  Board 

1=    GOVERNING  iOr.R" :   The  Board  would  consist  of  34  rembers ,  including 
26  city  councilir^n  arv.1  county  supervisors  and  8  citizens-at-large. 

2.  STAFF  AND  FINANCING:   The  proposal  calls  for  the  establishment  of 
a  regional  pl-nning  ci<=Tic*:  that  would  be  able  to  raise  its  own  funds  for 
necessary  professional  s*.aff  services,  similar  to  the  provisions  of  the  1955 
Bay  Area  Pollution  CoT  rol  Act.  and  the  1957  Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit  District 
Act . 

3.  OFFICIAL  REPRESENTATIVES  AND  TECHNICAL  COMMITTEES:   Each  city  and 
county  planning  ccrri  f?ion,  st-ste  and  federal  agency,  special  district,  and 
private  and  civic  group  interested  in  regional  development  activities  would 
designate  an  official  representative  who  would  be  kept  fully  informed  of  all 
Board  activities  and  who  would  act  as  the  official  spokesman  for  his  group. 
The  Board  would  also  appoint  special  Technical  Advisory  Committees  as  needed. 


Advisory  Nature  of  Rcgivn-.'.  Planning  Board 


1,  YOLUNiARi  RF.7EBRAL:   The  proposal  assumes  that  most  city  and  county 
governments,  stat-e  ags-::T«,  and  a  large  majority  of  other  public  and  private 
group?  actively  c  cr-rer  .-.?j  with  regional  develop-ent  ratters  will,  after  the 
Board  ha?  preparec  anc  puc-lished  the  regional  plan,  voluntarily  seek  the  views 
of  the  Bo^rd  on  proj-rt?  if.  region-wide  importance,   The  proposal  is  based  on 
the  belief  tha*.  th=  R^giori-1  Planning  board  will  provide  leadership  in  the 
public  dif-cussicn  of  regi  ~n?l  development  probler?,  and  that  the  logic  of  the 
proposed  solutions  to  =uch  protlen"?  as  expressed  in  the  regional  plan  will 
have  great  inf  luenr.  t , 

2.  CONTINUING  RSAIFSAISAL  OF  ThE  REGIONAL  PLANNING  FUNCTION:   The  pro 
posal  requires  th*  ?.c^ro  t^  review  the  effectiveness  of  its  work  periodically, 
and  to  rn^ke  reccrrencia'io-i*  for  irprove~e.pts  in  its  organization  to  city  and 
county  governs  en  •.=  snd  '.h-i  State  Legislature, 


Scope  of  Prr--r-  al 

1.    LOC-.l  r'..^.S  --"-D  RE ;.  TONAL  NEEDS:   The  present  proposal  calls  for  at 
tention  t-  bi  for. u?rc  rr  t.hr  cvpr-all  need?  of  the  region  that  are  not  provided 
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for  by  local  plans  so  that  such  region-wide  needs  can  be  studied  and  provided 
for  in  the  regional  plan,   It  also  calls  for  the  naxinuir  possible  recognition 
of  city  and  county  naster  plans  in  the  formation  of  the  plan  for  the  larger 
region.   It  must  be  recognized  that  to  do  such  a  complex  task  well  will  take 
time,  and  that  the  local  and  regional  adjustments  that  inevitably  will  have  to 
be  made  will  require  cooperation  and  leadership  of  a  high  order, 

2.    REGIONAL  PLANNING  AND  RELATED  METROPOLITAN  DISTRICTS:   The  proposal 
is  based  on  the  assumption  that  existing  and  proposed  Bay  Area  netropolitan- 
wide  districts,  such  as  r.hose  now  dealing  with  air  pollution  and  rapid  tran 
sit,  and  those  proposed  for  regional  bridges  and  regional  parks,  should  be 
effectively  related  to  one  another.   The  proposed  regional  planning  district 
legislation  does  this,   It  incorporates  the  basic  ideas  in  the  air  pollution 
and  rapid  transit  laws  which  call  for  the  city  councils  and  county  boards  of 
supervisors  in  ths  Bay  Area  to  be  responsible  for  selecting  the  members  of 
the  policy-making  governing  L-oerd  of  the  proposed  Bay  Area  Regional  Planning 
District. 


ORGANIZATION     CHART     OF    THE   PROPOSED    AGENCY 
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COUNCILMAN     AND    SUPERVISORS 

26  DIRECTORS    APPOINTED    BY     CITY    SELECTION    COMMIT. 
TEES    AND    BOARDS    OF    SUPERVISORS     TO     OVERLAPPING 
TERMS    OF  FOUR    YEARS 


CITIZENS  -AT-  LARGE 

a   DIRECTORS    APPOINTED    TO    OVERLAPPING    FOUR    YEAR 
TERMS   9Y    THE    26    CITY   AND    COUNTY    DIRECTORS 
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REGIONAL    PLANNING    BOARD 
PREPARE    THE   REGIONAL    PLAN 

TO    PREPARE,   ADOPT,    MAINTAIN   AND  REGULARLY  REVIEW    AND  REVISE    A     COMPREHEN 
SIVE,     LONG-RANGE,    GENERAL    PLAN   FOR     THE    PHYSICAL    DEVELOPMENT     OF    THE 
REGION 

PREPARE   REGIONAL    STUDIES 

TO  MAKE  REGIONAL  STUDIES  AND  INVESTIGATIONS  OF  THE  RESOURCES  AND  PROB 
LEMS  OF  THE  DISTRICT  AS  RELATED  TO  ITS  PHYSICAL  GROWTH  AND  DEVELOP 
MENT 

TRANSMIT  AND  EXPLAIN  REGIONAL   PLAN    AND    STUDIES 

TO  PUBLISH,  TRANSMIT  AND  EXPLAIN  THE  REGIONAL   PLAN   AND   RELATED    STUDIES 
TO    ALL    GROUPS    AND   AGENCIES    INVOLVED  IN    OR    INTERESTED    IN    REGIONAL 
PLANNING 

ENCOURAGE    UNDERSTANDING     AND    COOPERATION 

TO    ENCOURAGE    AND    PROMOTE    REGIONAL     UNDERSTANDING    AND     COOPERATIVE 
SOLUTIONS     OF    COMMON     REGIONAL     PROBLEMS 


EXECUTIVE    COMMITTEE 


1 

I 


REGIONAL    PLANNING 
DIRECTOR 

•     •     • 

STAFF 


TECHNICAL 

ADVISORY 

COMMITTEES 

APPOINTED    FROM    ~IME- 
TQ-  TIME  BY    THE   BOARD 
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INTERESTED    AGENCIES 

INCLUDES    AN    OFFICIAL    REPRESENTATIVE     TO    THE   BOARD   FROM     THE    FOLLOWING         ALL    PLANNING 
COMMISSIONS,    APPROPRIATE    STATE   AGENCIES,     SPECIAL    AND    SCHOOL    DISTRICTS,      REDEVELOPMENT 
AND  HOUSING    AUTHORITIES,     MILITARY    AND   FEDERAL    AGENCIES,     PUBLIC     AND    PRIVATE    CIVIC    GROUPS 
AS    DESIGNATED    BY     THE    BOARD,     ETC 
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Modifications  to  the  1957  Proposal 

The  Statutory  Proposal  for  a  San  Francisco  Regional  Planning  Agency  was 
first  published  in  A  Regional  Planning  Agency  for  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area, 
by  the  Bay  Area  Planning  Commissioners  Study  Comipittee,  November  29,  1957. 
It  was  introduced  in  the  1957  State  Legislature  as  AB  1647.   The  Statute  in 
this  present  report  is  identical  to  the  one  originally  proposed,  except  as 
noted  below: 

1.  Section  45  was  amended  to  eliminate  reference  to  the  salary  of  the 
Planning  Director, 

2.  Sections  47  and  48  were  amended  to  eliminate  certain  broad  language 
requiring  the  filing  of  local  reports. 

3.  Section  50  was  amended  to  eliminate  certain  broad  language  relative 
to  the  coordination  of  research. 

4.  Section  62  was  amended  to  reduce  the  maximum  tax  rate  of  1C  to  ^C 
per  $100  of  assessed  valuation. 

5.  Sections  19  and  25,  which  provide  for  the  appointment  of  members 
of  the  Board,  is  amended  to  conform  to  the  pattern  established  by  the  Bay 
Area  Rapid  Transit  District  legislation.   It  might  be  stated  that  there  is  an 
additional  provision  with  reference  to  this  Board  that  differs  from  the  Board 
of  the  Rapid  Transit  District.   This  is  the  provision  by  which  the  appointed 
Board  appoints  a  number  of  citizen-at-large  members. 

6.  Section  60  was  revised  to  reduce  the  initial  grant  from  the  State 
from  $200,000  to  $75,000.   This  is  done  in  order  to  facilitate  passage  of 
the  legislation  as  this  is  one  of  the  items  which  was  considered  and  amended 
by  the  Assembly  in  1957. 

The  six  amendment's  were  originally  suggested  by  cities  and  counties  in 
the  Bay  Area,  and  were  drafted  as  specific  amendments  by  the  City  of  Berkeley. 
All  amendments  have  been  approved  by  the  Berkeley  City  Council,  by  the  Bay 
Area  Planning  Director's  Committee,  and  by  the  Bay  Area  Federation  of  Planning 
Councils . 
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BAY  AREA  FEDERATION  OF  PLANNING  COUNCILS  -  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 


East  Bay  Metropolitan  Planning  Council 

Michael  A.  Goodman,  Planning  Commissioner ,  City  of  Berkeley 
Glenn  Hughes,  Planning  Commissioners,  City  of  San  Leandro 
James  A.  Barnes,  Director  of  Planning,  City  of  Berkeley 


Mar in  County  Planning  Council 

Pat  Hetherton,  Planning  Commissioner ,  City  of  San  Rafael 


Tri-County  Planning  Council 

Everett  Kindig,  Planning  Commissioners,  City  of  Burlingame 
William  Proctor,  Senior  City  Planner,  City  of  San  Francisco 
Cecil  H.  Wells,  Jr.,  Planning  Commissioners,  City  of  San  Mateo 


Regional  Planning  Subcommittee,  Bay  Area  Planning  Directors  Committee, 

Bay  Area  Council 

T.  J.  Kent,  Jr.,  Professor  of  City  Planning,  University  of  California  (ch.) 

James  A.  Barnes,  Director  of  Planning,  City  of  Berkeley 

Karl  J.  Belser,  Director  of  Planning,  Santa  Clara  County 

Corwin  R.  Mocine,  Director  of  Planning,  City  of  Oakland 

James  R.  McCarthy,  Director  of  Planning,  City  of  San  Francisco 

Ken  Schroeter,  Director  of  Planning,  City  of  Vallejo 

Frank  S.  Skillman,  Director  of  Planning,  San  Mateo  County 

Richard  Stockwell,  Director  of  Planning,  City  of  Concord 

Robert  R.  Williams,  Director  of  Planning,  County  of  Alameda 


<\ 

THIS  REPORT  WAS  PRINTED  BY  THE  CITY  OF  BERKELEY  \   / 

For  further  information  contact:   James  A.  Barnes,  Secretary,  Bay  Area 
Federation  of  Planning  Councils,  215  City  Hall,  Berkeley  4,  California. 
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APPENDIX  IV:   An  Act  Creating  the  San  Francisco  Regional  Planning 
District,  April  11,  1961.   Cover  page.  * 
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CALIFORNIA-LEGISLATURE,  1961   REGULAR  (GENERAL)   SESSION 


ASSEMBLY  BILL 


No.  2560 


Introduced  by  Messrs.  Rnmf ord,  Gaffney,  Knoz,  and  Casey 
(Senator  McCarthy,  coauthor)" 


April  11,  1961 


REFERRED  TO  COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERNMENTAL  EFFICIENCY  AND  ECONOMY 


An  act  creating  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  Regional  Plan 
ning  District,  defining  its  purposes  and  establishing  its 
duties  and  powers. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 


The  people  of  the  State  of  California  do  enact  as  follows: 
.Article  1.    Short  Title 

SECTION  1.    This  chapter  may  be  cited  and  shall  be  known 
as  the  San  .Francisco  Bay  Area  Regional  Planning  Law. 

Article  2.    Declaration  of  Policy 

SEC.  2."  The  Legislature  finds  and  declares  that  the  people 
of  California  have  a  fundamental  interest  in  the  orderly  de 
velopment  of  the  metropolitan  regions  of  the  State  in  which 
large  segments  of  the  State's  population  are  concentrated. 
SEC.  3.  .  The  Legislature  further  finds  and  declares : 
(a)  That  the  Stale  has  a  positive  interest  in  the  preparation 
and  maintenance  of  a  long-term,  general  plan  for  the  physical 
development  of  each  of  the  State's  metropolitan  areas  that 
can  serve  as  a  guide  to  state  departments  and  divisions  that 
are  charged  with  constructing  state-financed  public  works 
within  such  metropolitan  areas. 


LEGISLATIVE  COUNSEL'S  DIGEST 

A.B.  2560,  as  introduced.  Bumford  (Senator  McCarthy,  co-anthor)  (G.E.  &  EJ. 
San  Francisco  Bar  Area  regional  planning. 

New  act. 

Creates  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  Regional  Planning  District,  consisting  of  the 
area  included  in  Alameda.  Contra  Costa,  Mann,  Napa,  San  Francisco,  San  Mateo, 
Santa  Clara,  Solano  and  Sonoma  Counties,  defines  its  purposes  and  establishes  its 
powers  and  duties. 

Authorizes  the  levying  of  an  annual  ad  valorem  property  tax,  not  exceeding  $0.006 
per  $100  of  assessed  value,  in  each  county  in  the  district. 


*From  the  files  of  T.J.  Kent 
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ASSOCIATION    OF   fUlll    BAY    AREA    GOVERNMENTS 

-•^•^•r  HOTEL    CLAREMONT.    BERKELEY.    CALIFORNIA   94705    •    843-71H 


September  29,  1966 


Members    of   the   General    Assembly   of   the 
Association    of   Bay   Area   Governments 
•lotel    Claremont 
Berkeley,    California      94705 

Gent! emen: 

nclosed  herewith  is  the  report  of  the  Association's  Goals  and 
Drganization  Committee  regarding  development  of  a  governmental 
Framework  to  deal  with  the  present  and  emerging  regional  prob 
lems  of  the  nine-county  San  Francisco  Bay  Area. 

The  Goals  and  Organization  Committee  was  authorized  by  the 
Seneral  Assembly  in  October,  1965,  and  appointed  by  the  Exec 
utive  Committee  in  December,  1965.   In  April,  1966,  a  detailed 

•k  program  was  approved  by  the  Executive  Committee  (see 
Exhibit  "A"),  and  the  GO  Committee  was  assigned  four  basic 
sbjectives  to  be  completed  in  one  year: 

1.  Inventory  the  regional  governmental  needs  and 
problems  of  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area. 

2.  Determine  which  needs  and  problems  are  not  being 
met,  ranked  in  order  of  urgency. 

3.  Consider  and  develop  policy  recommendations  for 
action  by  the  Association  directed  at  meeting 
the  needs  and  resolving  the  problems. 

4.  Consider  and  recommend  appropriate  modifications 
in  Association  structure,  financing  and  programs 
as  necessary  for  implementation  of  the  recom 
mendations  in  Item  number  3,  above. 

The  Committee's  final  report  is  due  early  in  1967.   However, 
its  instructions  indicate  that  "recommendations  concerning 
specific  regional  problems  will  be  submitted  to  the  Associ 
ation  as  they  are  developed  ...  and  will  not  be  delayed 
until  the  final  report." 

*  From  the  files  of  T.J.  Kent 
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Executive  Committee  of  the  Page  2 

Association  of  Bay  Area  Governments 
September  29,  1966 


We  believe  that  the  regional  governmental  needs  described  in 
the  report  are  so  urgent  as  to  require  immediate  considera 
tion  by  the  cities  and  counties  of  the  Bay  Area. 

Therefore,  we  are  submitting  our  recommendations  now  to  the 
General  Assembly  for  consideration  by  the  Assembly  on  Novem 
ber  4,  1966. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

GOALS  AND  ORGANIZATION  COMMITTEE 


By 


Robert  G.  Miller 
Chai  rman 


RGM:gh 
Encl osure 
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The  Goals  and  Organization  Committee  believes  that  the  Associ 
ation's  evolutionary  development  now  must  be  accelerated  and 
that  major  steps  must  be  taken  in  the  months  immediately 
ahead. 


ALTERNATIVE  TO  ACTION  BY  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT 

The  alternative  to  bold  and  imaginative  action  now  will  be 
further  proliferation  of  special  purpose  regional  governments, 
with  all  of  its  disadvantages  and  a  consequent  withering  away 
of  the  strength  and  vitality  of  general  purpose  local  govern 
ment  . 


RECOMMENDATION 


Therefore,  we  recommend  that  Bay  Area  cities  and  counties, 
working  through  ABAG ,  sponsor  and  support  state  legislation 
to  accomplish  these  broad  objectives. 

1.   Equip  the  Association  to  deal  speedily  and  effec 
tively  with  those  urgent  areawide  governmental  needs 
for  which  it  already  has  accepted  responsibility  and 
including  those  for  which  there  is  no  organized 
regional  effort  at  this  time,  providing  for  appro 
priate  citizen  participation  in  the  decision  making 
processes  . 

Comprehensive  Regional  Planning :   The  Associa 
tion's PI  anni  ng  Program  Ts  c-omprehensi  ve  and 
regional  in  scope.   It  will  complement  local 
planning  programs  and  includes  consideration 
of  implementation  and  continuation.   It  must 
be  related  appropriately  to  each  of  the  other 
problem  areas  and  to  changing  patterns  of 
local -state- federal  relationships. 

Regional  Refuse  Disposal:  ABAG  has  already,  in 
cooperation  with  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Health,  identified  this  problem  as  regional, 


The  crisis 


which  it  has 
responsi - 
to  solve 


massive  and  immediate, 
documented  demands  that  governmental 
bility  be  fixed  now  for  taking  steps 
the  problem. 

Regional  Open  Space  and  Parks :   The  continued 
pressures of  growth  and  urbanization  require 
immediate  attention  to  the  needs  for  open  space 
and  parks  which,  because  of  their  cost,  size 
and  nature,  cannot  be  provided  by  individual 
cities,  counties,  or  existing  districts  and 
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which  cannot  be  met  adequately  by  existing 
federal  or  state  programs. 

Regional  Airport  System  Needs:   This  has  now 
been  recognized  as  an  immediate  regional  need. 
The  Association  must  act  in  timely  fashion  to 
anticipate  the  problem  and  contribute  to  its 
solution. 

2.  Establish  the  Association  as  a  governmental  frame 
work  for  anticipating  and  dealing  with  future 
regional  problems  as  they  arise,  eliminating  the 
need  for  additional  regional  special  purpose  agencies 

3.  Provide  for  the  orderly  integration  of  existing 
special  purpose  programs  as  appropriate  over  a  per 
iod  of  time. 

The  substance  of  the  Committee's  legislative  recom 
mendations  are  summarized  in  the  next  section  of 
this  report.   A  working  draft  of  actual  legislation 
is  enclosed  for  information  as  Exhibit  "C". 


THE  TIME  FOR  ACTION 

The  Bay  Area  is  a  vast  territory,  covering  7,000  square  miles, 
with  a  population  of  almost  4,300,000.   By  1990,  population 
will  increase  to  7,300,000.   During  the  immediate  future,  the 
Area  will  be  subjected  to  tremendous  forces  of  growth  and 
change  which  will  intensify  existing  regional  problems  and 
create  new  ones . 

Creation  of  a  nine-county,  limited-function,  general  purpose 
regional  governmental  structure  is  vital  to  the  well-being  of 
the  Area  and  its  citizens.   Only  in  that  way  can  we  deal  ef 
fectively  with  regional  governmental  needs  and  problems  in  a 
framework  which  insures  meaningful  regional  home  rule. 

Adoption  of  the  Goals  and  Organization  Committee's  recommenda 
tions  will  accomplish  that  objective,  marking  a  great  step 
forward  in  the  government  of  the  Bay  Area.   The  Committee 
believes  that  step'must  be  taken  -  and  taken  now. 
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SUMMARY  OF  LEGISLATIVE  PROPOSAL 


Existing  Functions  and  Organization 

The  existing  functions  of  the  Association  -  including  regional 
planning  and  special  studies,  reports  and  recommendations  con 
cerning  areawide  governmental  problems  -  as  well  as  the  form 
of  organization,  representation,  and  method  of  voting  would 
remain  as  they  now  are  with  the  exceptions  noted  herein. 

Territorial  Jurisdiction 


Jurisdiction  of  the  Association  would  include  all  of  the  nine 
Bay  Area  Counties:   San  Francisco,  San  Mateo,  Santa  Clara, 
Alameda,  Contra  Costa,  Solano,  Napa,  Sonoma  and  Marin. 

Added  Functions 

The  Association  would  be  granted  limited  authority  to  act  on 
the  three  regional  governmental  problems  which  are  not  now 
being  dealt  with  by  we! 1 -organi zed  efforts  of  existing  agen 
cies,  i.e.,  Regional  Refuse  Disposal  Needs,  Regional  Open 
Space  and  Parks  Needs,  and  Regional  Airport  Systems  Needs. 

Special  Purpose  Agencies 

In  connection  with  proceedings  which  involve  special  districts 
which  include  portions  of  two  or  more  counties,  the  Associa 
tion  would  be  delegated  the  same  responsibilities  as  Local 
Agency  Formation  Commissions  now  have  for  local  special  dis 
tricts  . 

Adoption  of  Plans 

Following  public  hearings,  the  General  Assembly  would  adopt  a 
General  Regional  Plan,  including  but  not  limited  to  special 
plan  elements,  for  meeting  Regional  Refuse  Disposal  Needs, 
Regional  Open  Space  and  Parks  Needs,  and  Regional  Airport 
Systems  Needs  . 

Implementation  of  Special  Plans 

Following  public  hearings,  the  General  Assembly  would  adopt 
proposals  for  implementation  of  the  Special  Plan  Elements  for 
Regional  Refuse  Disposal  Needs,  Regional  Open  Space  and  Parks 
Needs,  and  Regional  Airport  Systems  Needs. 

After  adoption  of  proposals  for  implementation,  the  Associa- 
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tion  would  be  empowered  to  acquire  land,  by  eminent  domain  or 
otherwise,  and  to  contract  for  and/or  undertake  development 
and  operation  of  sites  and  facilities. 

Limitations  on  Authority 

Proposals  for  implementation  of  Special  Plan  Elements  must 
include  a  finding  by  the  General  Assembly  that  the  problem  is 
regional  and  that  it  cannot  be  solved  by  existing  city  and 
county  governments. 

Acquisition  of  sites  or  facilities  would  be  submitted  to  the 
county  or  city  having  jurisdiction  for  its  consideration  and 
recommendation.   If  the  local  government  opposed  the  proposal, 
the  Association  could  not  proceed  unless  the  proposal  were 
approved  by  two-thirds  of  the  cities  and  two-thirds  of  the 
counties  present  and  voting  separately  in  the  General  Assembly 
Preference  would  be  given  to  development  and  operation  by 
existing  agencies  in  all  cases  where  that  is  consistent  with 
regional  needs. 

Finance  -  Tax  Rate 

Operations  of  the  Association  would  be  financed  by  a  special 
levy  in  accord  with  the  precedents  of  existing  regional  agen 
cies.   The  amount  to  be  raised  would  be  allocated  among  the 
nine  Bay  Area  counties,  one-half  pro  rata  with  population  and 
one-half  pro  rata  with  assessed  value.   Each  county  would 
determine  whether  to  add  the  Association  levy  to  the  county 
property  tax  or  obtain  it  from  other  tax  sources.   The  maximum 
allowable  to  the  Association  would  be  the  equivalent  of  a  tax 
rate  $0.01  per  $100  of  Bay  Area  assessed  value. 

Finance  -  Borrowing 

The  Association  would  be  able  to  issue  general  obligation 
bonds,  subject  to  60%  vote  of  the  people.   It  would  be  able 
to  issue  revenue  bonds,  special  assessment  bonds,  and  tax 
anticipation  notes  in  the  same  manner  as  city  and  county 
gcvernment . 


General  Assembly 


The  governing  body  of  the  Association  would  be  the  General 
Assembly,  acting  through  the  Executive  Committee  as  provided 
by  law. 

Each  county  and  each  city  within  the  region  would  have  one 
seat  in  the  General  Assembly.  San  Francisco  would  be  con 
sidered  as  both  a  city  and  a  county. 

Each  board  of  supervisors  and  the  governing  body  of  each  city 
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would  elect  its  chairman,  mayor,  or  one  of  its  members  as  its 
Official  Representative  to  the  General  Assembly.   Alternates 
would  be  elected  in  the  same  way.   The  Mayor  of  San  Francisco 
could  designate  as  his  Alternate  any  elective  or  appointive 
officer  of  San  Francisco. 

Voting  procedures  would  require  separate  majorities  of  city 
representatives  and  county  representatives  for  all  actions. 

Executive  Committee  Members 

The  Executive  Committee  would  be  made  up  as  follows: 

The  Official  Representative  from  one  of  the  cities  in 
each  of  the  counties  within  the  region  appointed  by  the 
mayors  of  the  cities  within  the  county  in  conference. 

The  Official  Representative  of  each  of  the  counties  in 
the  region. 

The  eighteen  members  selected  from  among  the  Official 
Representatives  as  provided  for  above  could  collectively 
elect  not  to  exceed  six  additional  members-at-1 arge  from 
among  the  elected  legislative  officials  of  the  counties 
and  cities  within  the  region.   If  not  otherwise  repre 
sented,  the  three  largest  cities  of  the  region  would  be 
entitled   to  seats  as  members-at-1 arge. 

The  President  and  Vice-President  as  ex  officio  members. 

Eight  advisory,  non-voting  members  would  be  added  to  the  Execu 
tive  Committee  as  follows: 

Two  appointed  by  the  Governor 

Two  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  State  Assembly 

Two  appointed  by  the  Rules  Committee  of  the  State  Senate 

Two  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States 

President  and  Vice  President:   Election  and  Term  of  Office 

The  President  and  Vice  President  would  be  elected  to  two  year 
terms  by  secret  ballot  of  all  city  and  county  legislators  of 
the  Bay  Area. 

Nomination  would  be  by  petition  of  15  mayors,  councilmen  and 
supervi  sors . 

Any  qualified  voter  of  the  Bay  Area  would  be  eligible  for 
election. 
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ft  mayor  or  city  councilman  could  not  be  followed  by  a  mayor  D 

or  city  councilman  as  president.   A  county  supervisor  could 
not  be  followed  by  a  county  supervisor  as  president. 

Advisory  Commissions 

rj\dvisory  Commissions,  broadl-y  representative  of  the  public  and 
the  region,  would  be  created  in  each  of  four  functional  areas 
(Regional  Planning,  Regional  Refuse  Disposal  Needs,  Regional 
Dpen  Space  and  Parks  Needs,  and  Regional  Airport  Systems  Needs. 

l\dditional  Advisory  Commissions  may  be  created  by  authoriza 
tion  of  the  General  Assembly. 

Staff 

"he  Executive  Committee  would  appoint  a  Chief  Administrative 
Jfficer,  a  Legal  Counsel,  and  a  Secretary. 

Jeputy  Administrative  Officers  in  the  four  functional  areas 
Planning,  Refuse  Disposal,  Open  Space  and  Parks,  and  Airport 
Systems)  would  be  appointed  by  the  Chief  Administrative 
Ifficer,  subject  to  confirmation  by  the  Executive  Committee. 
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ASSOCIATION    OF    L  |Jh4    BAY    AREA    GOVERNMENTS 

F-^£i-        -.~  MOTEL    CLAREMONT.    BERKELEY,    CALIFORNIA    94705    •    843-71  l« 

V,   Part  2 


Report  to  General  Assembly 

From:   Goals  and  Organization  Committee 

Date:  November  30,  1966 

Re:    Suggested  Amendments  to  the  Region?.!  Home  Rule  Proposal 


On  November  4,  1966,  the  Association's  General  Assembly  adopted  the  following 
motion: 

"That  the  General  Assembly  endorses  the  concept  of  Regional  Home  Rule  by 
the  Association  of  Bey  Area  Governments  and  takes  the  detailed  recommendations 
of  the  Goals  and  Organization  Committee  under  advisement,  together  with  any 
changes  suggested  by  the  members  prior  to  November  23,  1966  and  refers  them 
to  the  Executive  Committee  and  the  Goals  and  Organization  Committee  for  further 
report.  The  General  Assembly  further  directs  that  an  adjourned  meeting  of 
the  General  Assembly  be  scheduled  for  December  16,  1966,  to  consider  and  act 
upon  the  details  and  proposed  changes." 

The  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  present  the  comments  and  recommendations 

of  the  GO  Committee  re:   the  amendments  suggested  by  members  at  the  November  4th 

meeting  and  including  those  which  were  submitted  in  writing  prior  to  November  23, 

1966. 

In  order  to  avoid  duplication  in  the  report,  and  to  expedite  consideration 
by  the  General  Assembly,  the  amendments  have  been  classified  and  summarized 
according  to  the  main  issues  involved.  Each  suggestion  is  included  once, 
even  though  it  may  have  been  made  by  several  agencies.  V.here  written  state 
ments  were  received,  their  full  text  has  been  considered  by  the  Committee. 
However,  space  limitations  have  prevented  including  more  than  the  substance 
of  the  suggestions  in  this  report. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Association  will  consider  this  report  on 
December  15,  1966,  and  make  its  comments  and/or  recommendations  at  the  General 
Assembly  on  December  16th. 

*  From  the  files  of  T.J.  Kent 
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SUBJECT:   COMPOSITION  AND  METHOD  OF  ELECTION  OF  GOVERNING  BOARD 

PROPOSAL;  A  large  number  of  suggestions  have  been  made  on  these  subjects. 

1.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  governing  board  be  composed  100%  on  a 
proportionate  basis,  reflecting  one  man  one  vote.  It  has  been  suggested 
chat  it  be  composed  100%  on  a  one  agency  one  vote  basis.  Many  suggestions 
have  been  made  pointing  to  some  compromise  between  the  two  concepts,  and 
one  recommends  creation  of  a  special  committee  to  study  the  matter. 

2.  The  same  situation  applies  to  the  question  of  direct  election  of 
representatives  to  the  governing  board.  Some  propose  that  it  be  100% 
d.-'rectly  elected.  Others  propose  that  it  be  100%  selected  by  city 
councils  and  boards  of  supervisors.  Many  recommendations  have  been 
made  to  strike  a  balance,  including  some  representatives  selected  by 
both  methods. 

3.  It  has  been  suggested  also  that  the  General  Assembly  would  be  too 
large  and  unwieldly  to  be  an  effective  governing  board. 

GO  COMMITTEE  COMMEKT:   Tv;o  basic  questions  are  involved. 


The  first  has  to  do  with  numbers .  How  closely  should  the  voting  members 
of  the  governing  body  reflect  population  distribution  .  within  the  Bay  Area? 

The  second  deals  with  how  the  voting  members  are  selected.  Should  they 
be  elected  directly  by  the  people?  Should  they  be  selected  by  the  city 
councils  and  county  boards  of  supervisors?  Should  a  combination  of  both 
methods  be  used? 

Whatever  decision  is  reached,  the  General  Assembly  as  it  is  presently 
composed  of  local  government  representatives  should  be  retained  as  a 
significant  and  vital  part  of  the  policy-making  framework.  Only  in  that 
way  can  we  insure  that  the  new  agency  will  be  responsive.  It  is  the  best 
guarantee  that  the  new  agency  will  not  become  a  new  and  independent  level 
of  "super-government . " 

Any  formula  to  introduce  proportional  voting  in  the  General  Assembly  would 
either  take  votes  awr.y  from  smaller  cities  and  counties  or  result  in  a  body 
with  several  thousand  members.   For  example,  if  the  city  of  Hercules 
(pop.  310)  had  one  member  and  one  vote,  San  Francisco  (pop.  756,900)would 
be  entitled  to  2,441  members;  Oakland  (pop.  335,700)  1,244  members;  and 
jSan  Jose  (pop.  328,300)  1059  members.   If  Napa  County  (pop.  75,300)  had 
one  member,  Alameda  County  (pop.  1,028,000)  would  require  14  members. 
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A  basic  principle  of  ABAC  is  that  each  city  end  each  county  should 
represented  in  the  General  Assembly,  Therefore,  changes  in  voting 
composition  and  method  of  election  should  be  kept  within  the  framework 
of  the  Executive  Committee.  As  will  be  suggested  below,  soma  reallocation 
of  function  between  General  Assembly  and  Executive  Committee  might  be 
necessary,  depending  on  what  changes  a::e  adopted. 

In  order  to  expedite  consideration,  the  Committee  suggests  the  following 
alternatives  as  a  frame  of  reference  for  General  Assembly  discussion. 

Alternate  1 

This  is  the  original  GO  Committee  recommendation.  Voting  members  would  be 
selected  exclusively  by  and  from  county  boards  of  supervisors  ?fi- 


tft  Che  exception  01"  T!ne  guarantee  ot  cue  vote  to  each  of  the  three  largest 
cities,  no  attempt  is  made  to  reflect  population  factors. 

The  Executive  Committee  would  have  a  potential  of  26  votes  selected  as 
follows  : 

a.  Nine  county  supervisors,  one  from  each  county  selected  by  the 
board  of  supervisors  of  that  county. 

b.  Nine  mayors  or  city  councilmen,  one  from  each  county  selected  by 
the  mayors  of  that  county  in  conference  . 

c.  Up  to  six  mayors,  councilmen,  or  supervisors,  selected  at  large 
by  the  other  18,  provided  that  the  three  largest  cities  of  the 
region  would  each  be  entitled  to  positions  as  members-at-large 
if  they  were  not  otherwise  represented. 

d.  The  president  and  vice  president  of  the  Association  as  ex  officio 
members. 

The  extent  to  which  population  factors  would  be  reflected  in  fact  would 
depend  on  who  were  the  members  at  large  and  the  president  and  vice  president. 

Alternate  2 

This  alternate  would  combine  selection  of  voting  members  by  city  councilmen 
and  boards  of  supervisors  and  direct  election  by  the  pcop.1^.   It  would  take 
a  substantial  step  in  the  direction  of  proportionate  representation  by  election 
of  nine  members  by  State  Assp^.bly  Dirt?:ict3. 

The  Executive  Committee  would  have  -jp  to  3"  voting  members  selected  as  follows: 

a.  Nine  county  supervisors,  one  from  each  county,  selected  by  tne  board 
of  supervisors  of  that  county. 
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b.  Nine  mayors  or  city  councilmen,  one  from  each  county  selected  by 
the  mayors  of  that  county  in  conference. 

c.  One  representative  from  each  of  the  three  largest  cities  in  the 
region,  provided  they  were  not  otherwise  represented. 

d.  The  president  and  the  vice  president  ex  officio. 

e.  Nine  members  elected  directly  by  the  voters  on  the  basis  of 
State  Assembly  Districts. 

Alternate  3 

This  alternate  would  take  a  substantial  step  in  the  direction  of  proportional 
representation  by  adding  members  to  the  Executive  Committee  on  the  basis  of 
population.  Members  would  be  selected  exclusively  by  and  from  county 
supervisors  and  mayors  and  city  councilmen. 

The  Executive  Committee  would  have  34  voting  members.  The  distribution  of 
votes  by  county  areas  relative  to  population  is  illustrated  below  in  Table  I. 

Table  I 
Vote  Distribution:   34  Member  Executive  Committee 


Vote  Distribution** 

County  Area      %  of 

Bay  Area  Population* 

Votes 

%  of  Total 

San  Francisco 

17.5% 

5 

14.7% 

San  Mateo 

12.3% 

3 

8.8% 

Santa  Clara 

20.6% 

6 

17.6% 

Alameda 

23.9% 

7 

20.6% 

Contra  Costa 

11.8% 

3 

8.8% 

Marin 

4.4% 

2 

5.9% 

Sonoma 

4.1% 

2 

5.9% 

Solano 

3.7% 

2 

5.9% 

N'apa 

1.7% 

2 

5.9% 

President  and 

Vice  President** 

2 

5.9% 

100.0%  34 


*   Based  upon  published  figures  as  used  by  state  for  subvention  purposes 
as  of  January,  1966. 

**  Actual  vote  distribution  among  county  areas  would  vary  slightly, 
depending  upon  area  of  origin  of  president  and  vice  president. 
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The  method  of  selection  is  summarized  below: 

San  Francisco:  Two  by  Board  of  Supervisors;  two  by  Mayor;  fifth 

member  to  be  selected  alternately  by  the  Board  and 
the  Mayor. 

San  Mateo  and  Contra  Costa:  One  by  Board  of  Supervisors;  one  by 

Conference  of  Mayors;  third  member  to 
be  selected  alternately  by  the  Board  and  the  Conference  of  Mayors. 

Santa  Clara;  Two  by  Board  of  Supervisors;  two  by  Conference  of 

Mayors;  one  by  San  Jose  City  Council;  sixth  member 
to  be  selected  alternately  by  the  Board  and  the  Conference  of  Mayors. 

Alameda:   Three  by  Board  of  Supervisors;  three  by  Conference  of 
Mayors;  one  by  Oakland  City  Council. 

Marin,  Sonoma,  Solano,  and  Napa:  One  by  Board  of  Supervisors;  one 

by  Conference  of  Mayors. 


If  the  decision  of  the  General  Assembly  is  to  substantially  modify  the 
structure  of  the  Executive  Committee  in  the  direction  of  either  Alternate 
No.  2.  or  Alternate  No.  3  consideration  should  be  given  to  a  reallocation 
of  function  between  Executive  Committee  and  the  General  Assembly.  The 
following  points  are  suggested  by  the  GO  Committee  for  consideration  by 
the  Assembly  in  that  event. 

1.  Basic  legislative  responsibility  should  be  placed  in  the  Executive 
Committee  with  the  following  exceptions: 

a.  An  appeal  by  a  local  agency  against  an  action  in  eminent  domain. 

b.  Proposals  to  add  to  the  authority  or  functions  of  the  new  agency. 

2.  Actions  of  the  Executive  Committee  should  be  subject  to  appeal  to 
the  General  Assembly  by  means  of  a  petition  signed  by  15  Official 
Representatives  to  the  General  Assembly  within  30  days  after  the 
mailing  of  Executive  Committee  minutes.  The  action  of  the  Executive 
Committee  would  be  suspended  pending  decision  on  the  appeal  by  the 
General  Assembly. 

3.  Voting  in  the  General  Assembly  should  be  on  the  basis  of  the  following 
required  majorities. 

a.  One  more  than  50%  of  the  membership  or  2/3  of  those  present 

and  voting,  whichever  is  larger,  for  appeals  from  a  local  agency 
involving  acquisition  of  sites  or  facilities. 

b.  One  more  than  50%  of  the  membership  on  all  other  legislative 
items. 

c.  A  majority  of  a  quorum  on  non-legislative  items. 
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4.  Voting  in  the  Executive  Committee  should  be  on  the  basis  of  the 
following  required  majorities: 

a.  One  more  than  50%  of  the  membership  on  legislative  items. 

b.  A  majority  of  a  quorum  on  non-legislative  items. 

GO  COMMITTEE  RECOMMENDATION:   Of  the  three  alternates  outlined  above,  the 

Committee  recommends  the  third. 
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SUBJECT;   DELAY  FOR  ADDITIONAL  STUDY 

PROPOSAL:  The  Regional  Home  Rule  Proposal  is  sound  in  concept, 

but  additional  time  is  needed  for  study,  and  no  decision 
should  be  made  on  December  16th. 

GO  COMMITTEE  COMMENT;   The  need  for  urgency  has  not  lessened 

since  November  4th  when  the  proposal 
was  approved  in  concept. 

The  need  for  regional  action,  and  ways  in  which  this  need  can  be 
met  responsibly  and  effectively  have  been  studied  thoroughly  and 
extensively  by  the  GO  Committee,  the  Executive  Committee,  and  the 
General  Assembly  of  ABAC.  Other  official  and  unofficial  groups 
in  the  Bay  Area  have  also  studied  the  problems  over  a  period  of 
years. 

Furthermore,  legislative  consideration  of  the  Regional  Home  Rule 
Bill  will  stimulate  the  most  meaningful  consideration  of  the 
issues  by  ABAC  members  as  well  as  the  general  public. 

If  legislation  is  introduced  in  Sacramento  during  the  1967 
session,  it  will  be  necessary  to  decide  many  questions  as  to 
method,  procedures,  details  of  representation,  etc.  during  its 
consideration  by  the  legislature.  Some  of  those  decisions  may 
result  from  the  fact  that  ABAC  needs  more  time  before  committing 
itself.  Some  will  be  the  result  of  the  opinions  and  points-of- 
view  of  state  legislators  and  other  persons  and  groups  who  are 
concerned  with  the  issues  involved. 

In  any  event,  it  is  clear  that  we  will  be  confronted  with  regional 
governmental  questions  in  Sacramento  in  1967  whether  we  initiate 
action  or  others  do.  Bay  Area  city  and  county  governments  will  be 
on  the  strongest  ground  if  they  have  their  own  positive  proposal 
for  Regional  Home  Rule  under  active  consideration  by  the  state 
legislature  at  the  same  time. 

GO  COMMITTEE  RECOMMENDATION;   The  Executive  Committee  should  be 

requested  to  support  introduction 

of  legislation  in  Sacramento  in  1967  consistent  with  the  Regional 
Home  Rule  Proposal  as  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  on  December 
16th. 
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ASSOCIATION  OF  BAY  AREA  GOVERNMENTS 
(A  .  B.  A.  G.  ) 

What  will  it  be?     How  much  will  it  add  to  your  taxes?     Why 
can't  the  taxpayers  vote  on  A.  B.  A.  G. 

A.B.A.G.  will  be  another  layer  of  bureaucratic  METRO  govern 
ment  telling  the  individual  voter  and  taxpayer  what"  he"~can  or  cannot  do. 
A.  B.  A.  G.    promoters  using  the  scare  method  -  -a  fear  of  State  or  Federal 
Control-  -  say ,    "If  you  do  not  approve  A .  E.  A.  G.    and  get  something  in 
the  Hopper,    State  or  Federal  controls  will  come  in  and  do  the  job.     We 
must  act  right  now."  .-,..     •.      ';':: 

What  they  do  not   tell  you  is  that  A.B,A.G.  will  receive  State  and 
Federal  Grants.     When  anyone  or  any  organization  or  local  agency  re 
ceives  grants,    they-.  '.'I  I:  under  controls.     A.B.A.G.  wou-ld>in  fact  be 
hastening  State  and  Federal  Control  because  the  controls  would  cover  a 
larger  area- -nine  counties.  .  ••  '<•::•-•,  ,/  ,••• 

Cost A.B.A.G.   schemers  tell  you  and  all  other  property 

owners,"  "You  will  only  have  a  maximum  tax  of  .0]   per  $100  of  assessed 

valuation.  "    Not  bad,    except  they  do  not  tell  you  the  whole  story this 

is  on  top    of  any  principal  and  interest  payments  of  General  Obligation 
Bonds.     Neither  do  they  tell  you  that  A.B.A.G.   can  create  revenue 
and  special  assessment  bonds.     Nor  do  they  tell  the  public  any  Federal 
or  State  grants  do  not  count  in  figuring  the  cost  of  running  A.B.A.G. 
All  of  these  bonds  and  grants  are  taxes.     Unless  the  elected  officials  of 
our  various  communities  get  some  special  deal  (and  we  do  not  believe 
they  do)  they  too  will,  have  the  added  burden  of  excessive  taxes. 

Who  will  be  the  "Administrator"  ?  -  -the  one  appointed  who  cannot    '-"• 
be  removed  by  the  electors- -the  Manager  who  will  in  the  end  dictate. 
The  Counties,  will  upon  acce.p.tance  of  A..B.  A.  G.  '  s  report  lose  the  right 
to  make  cooperative  agreement3  between  counties.      Local  formation 
committees  wi^l  no  longer,  go  through,  the  county  administration  but 
will  be  required  to  go  through  A.B.A.G.     "When  do  we  entirely  elmin- 
ate  the  need  of  County  Supervisors? 

In  summation;  ^. 

'.      This  A.B.A.,  G.   will  in  effect  hasten  more  controls  on  the  whole  area. 

2.  A.B.A.G.   will  have  an  unlimited  power  to  create  taxes  directly  or 
indirectlyitfci-ough  grants. 

3.  A.  B.  A.'G-.J' will  in  effe  .'t  through  appointed  officials  create  a  dictatorship. 

'•     '  i  i  i 
The  American  Taxpayers   Union  speaking  for  the  voters  and'TSx '-" " 

payers  request  that  we,    through  the  ballot  box,   determine  whether  we 
want  another  bureaucracy  and  another  taxing  authority. 

GIVE  US  A  CHANCE  TO  VOTE!  !  !  !  ! 
*From  the   files   of  T.J.   Kent 
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MAKE  ABAC  LEGAL  --LET  THE  PEOPLE  VOTE 

The  California  State  Constitution  says  in  Article  Xi  ,   Section 
7  1  12  b  titled  "Annexation  of  Municipality", 

"No  incorporated  city  or  town  shall  ever  be  transferred  or  an 
nexed  to,    or  consolidated  with,    any  other  municipality,    or  consoli 
dated  city  and  county,   without  consent  of  the  majority  of  the  voters 
of  such  incorporated  city  or  town  voting  at  an  election  called  for  that 
purpose,  "  v    .  I"':  .  ' 

..    ......        •    .......  (•••  <:-•       •  :•'  ...    • 

ABAC  IS  IN  DIRECT  VIOLATION 

...  •    •:.  :  ... 

Prof.  Victor  Jones,  University  of  California  political  science 
professor  serving  as  a  staff  advisor  and  author  of  the  book  Metro 
politan  Government  is  quoted,  "Such  an  agency  must  be  controlled 
the  ELECTORATE  that  benefits  from  its  services  and  PAYS  for 

them.  7.- 

i   ' 
We  are  in  accord  with  Prof.  .Jones,    and,    therefore,   we  the  voters 

in  the  nine  Bay  Area  Counties  demand  that  we  be  allowed  to  vote  to 
determine  if  WE  WANT  TO  BE  BURDENED  BY  ANOTHER  BUREAU 
CRACY,   a  METRO  GOVERNMENT,   and  BURDENED  BY  A  POSSIBLE 
UNLIMITED  TAX. 
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APPENDIX  VII 

JACK  D.  MALV  ESTER,  PRESIDENT 
MAYCri  Or  SAN  LEAN3RO 

FE-RJA;;.-  19,  :-r/Q 

THEr;^   r-.'vE   TWO  OrTEN-EX°RE5£i'D    /TEWS   A5   TO  V.r.Y   V.-;E   .-.iSCCIATICN  OF  E.--.Y 

..  :  •.  GOVERT^E'-ITS  './AS  ^TA^TED  NINE  YEARS  AGO.  ONE  VIEV,'  HCLDS  "-.-"  ~-:E  c.'.:.':.:- 

Z^-'.ON  WAS  A  xjAC^ICN  TO  THREATS  OF  REGION.  GOVERTxMENT  TO  BE-  I,s-'.:i:ZD  C  .  V  -.= 
BAY  AREA  i.'  V.  .Z  ST«TE.   THE  OTHER  VIEW,  A  :•:.-;£  POSITIVE  ONE,  IS  TK-.T  CI'.'IES 
A'  '  :OLtr.£S  COULD  SOLVE  REGICNA^.  =RDBI_E.  ..  7r..N_:.-;  COOPERATIVE  EFFORTS  A.\D 

;"  :::j.  :  ..COLD  GUESS  THAT  MOST  .^VIVE  -ANT:C:?A.,~S  :.-.  -'-.::;  cc:  ATI  QNI  ACTIVI- 

T.::-:  HAV..,  ...-.EN  ThEY  FIRST  ACCEPTED  THEIR  ASSIGNMENTS,  -.ELD  ':.-._  _ATTER  VIEW 
OF   -.£  Ai^,.-.A~.CN'i  PURPOSE.   IT  IS  A  VIEVV  THAT  I  HAVE  LONG  AGREED  WITH. 

HOWE,  J  I,  ^~;Z.R  THE  PAST  YEAR  AS  YOUR  PRESIDENT  I  CAN  SEE  WHERE  CRITICS 
OF  T.-.E  ASiGC:AT.C.s  CAN  FIND  FUEL  FOR  THEIx  FIRES  AND  OCC~SIC:.S  TO  SAY,  "THE 
ASSOCIATIC..  IS  A  DO-NOTHING  GROUP  WHICH  WANTS  TO  PREEMPT  THE  F.Z_2  2UT  NOT 
ACT  CM  ThE  DIFFICULT  ISSUES." 

A  CASE  -N  POINT  COULD  BE  OUR  WILLINGNESS  TO  ASSUME  FROM  THE  LAY  AREA 
TRANSPORTATION  STUDY  COMMISSION  THE  RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  CONTINUING  TRANSPORTA 
TION  PLANNINC,  3UT  OUR  RESERVE  IN  ~ACKLI.\G  THE  PxCL-Z.v-SOLVING  THAT  GOES 
ALa-JG  WITH  T.-.AV  RESPONSIBILITY.   Tr.E  DISINCLINATION  TC  MAKE  REGIONAL  DECISIONS 
ON  MAJOR  ISSUES  THAT  MAY  BE  DISAGREED  WITH  BY  SOXE  ,  -.EMBER  JURISDICTION  HAS 
BEEN  A  SOURCE  OF  CONCERN  TO  ME. 

FORMER.  SECRETARY  GORDON  LUCE  OF  THE  STATE  5u£..,Z£_  AND  TRANSPORTATION 
AGENCY  ASKED  THE  ASSOCIATION  TO  BECOME  INVOLVED  I^KMH^M^^^  I<W-DASSE 

ifwTTiTOaR-aciy^MENwi 

BETWEEN  T.-r    STATE  AND  SAN   FRANCISCO  OVER  TRANSPORTATI^^%£&*WR£'JGH  THE  CITY. 
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Tr:l£  ASSIGNMENT  '..'.AS  UNDERTAKEN  WIT-!  SOME  RELUCTANCE  BY  SOME  OF  CUR  MEMBERS, 
REVESTS  FOR  ASSOCIATION  ACTION  ON  THE  SOUTHERN  CROSSING  BRIDGE  FROM  MEMiER 
oURISDICTICNS  HAVE  NET  WITH  SIMILAR  LACK  OF  ENTHUSIASM.  UNLESS  THE 

AISOCIATICN  is  WILLING  TO  TAKE  ON  CONTROVERSIAL  SUBJECTS,  UN_ESS  T.-.E 

ASSJCIATIC.\  IS  WILLING  TO  "STICK  ITS  NECK  CUT"  AND  TAKE  A  STAND,  WE  WILL 
SEE. CONTINUED  STATE  AND  FEDERAL  INTERFERENCE  IN  REGIONAL  MATTERS.   THE  SAY 
CZ  £ZRVATIO.\  AND  DEVELOPMENT  COMMISSION  COULD  5E  CONSIDERED  THE  RESULT  OF 
THE  ASSOCIATION'S  FAILURE  TO  GET  MEMBERS  TO  COOPERATE  VOLUNTARILY  ON  A -BAY 

/ 

FI_L  MORATORIUM.   ASSEMBLYMAN  FGRAN'S  PROPOSED  METROPOLITAN  TRANSIT  AUTHORITY 
APPARENTLY  IS  AN  ANSWER  TO  WHAT  SOME  OBSERVERS  FEEL  IS  A  VOID  IN  FORCEFUL 
TRANSPORTATION  PLANNING  ACTION. 

THE  ASSOCIATION  CAN  BE  THE  REGIONAL  VEHICLE- TO  STRENGTHEN  LOCAL  GOVERN 
MENT,  THRU_On  ITS  ABILITY  TO  DELIBERATE,  DECIDE— AND  ACT.   A  NEW  THIRD  LAYER 
OF  GOVERNMENT  IS  NOT  NECESSARY.   CUR  VERY  EXISTENCE  PROVES  THAT  IT  IS  EASIER 
TO  BRING  ABOUT  CHANGE  THROUGH  EXISTING  INSTITUTIONS  THAN  IT  IS  TO  START  NEW 
INSTITUTIONS,   WE  SHOULD  CAPITALIZE  ON  THIS  FACT  AND  MOVE  INTO  ACTION  PROGRAMS. 

THE  ASSOCIATION  HAS  PLANNED  SINCE  1954  AND  IT'S  UP  TO  US  TO  NOW  INSTITUTE 
THE  ACTION  PROGRAMS  NECESSARY  TO  SEE  THESE  ABSTRACT  PLANS  TURN  FROM  MAPS  AND 
REPORTS  INTO  REAL  OPEN  SPACE,  REGIONAL  SOLID  WASTE  DISPOSAL  PROGRAMS,  SEWAGE 
RECLAMATION  PROJECTS,  BALANCED  TRANSPORTATION  FACILITIES  AND  THE  LIKE.   WE 
HAVE  A  SOLID  BACKGROUND  OF  KNOWLEDGE  BECAUSE  OF  OUR  YEARS  IN  PLANNING.   NOW 
WE  NEED  DEFINITE  ACTION  PROGRAMS.   BECAUSE  OF  THE  INCREASED  INVOLVEMENT  OF 
THE  PUBLIC  WITH  OUR  ENVIRONMENT,  I  THINK  CITIZENS  OF  THE  BAY  AREA  WILL  SUPPORT 
REGIONAL  ACTION  THAT  DIRECTLY  ADDRESSES  ITSELF  TO  REGIONAL  PROBLEMS. 

THERE  IS  MUCH  WE  CAN  DO  RIGHT  NOW  TO  TURN  OUR  PLANS  INTO  REALITIES. 
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PERHAPS  THE  MOST  CHALLENGING  OF  POSSISI-ITIES,  A\D  OF  PRESSING  IMPORTAN 
IS  SUPPORT  FROM  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  FOR  THE  CONCEPT  OF  THE  PROPOSED  LEGISLATION. 
oEING  DRAFTED—THE  CONCEPT  OF  PROVIDING  FOR  A  HOME  RULE  REGIONAL  AGENCY  RUN 
£Y  -OCAL  ELECTED  OFFICIALS  OF  CITIES  AND  COUNTIES,  AND  POSSESSING  THE 
NECESSARY  (THOUGH  LIMITED)  LEGAL  AND  FINANCIAL  MEANS  TO  RESOLVE  REG!C.V,_ 
PROBLEMS  AND  TO  IMPLEMENT  REGIONAL  PROGRAMS.   AS  I  BELIEVE  YOU  KNC1.-/,  ThI 
AcS.A.G.  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  AND  ASSEME.YMA"'  :<NOX  HAVE  AGREED  TO  SUPPORT  THE 
CONCEPT  OF  A  COMPROMISE  BILL  THAT  IN  ESSENCE  PROVIDES  FOR  THE  G-YE.NNING  EODY 
A5  PROPOSED  IN  A.B.A.G.'S  BILL,  A3  1846,  CSU3MITTED  BY  ASSEMBLYMAN  BAGLEY) 
A\D  THE  SCOPE  AND' RESPONSIBILITY  AS  SPELLED  OUT  IN  ASSEMBLYMAN  K.\OX'S  BILL 
AS  711.   WE  AxE  EXPEDITING  THE  JOINT  DRAFTING  OF  THIS  NEW  COMBINATION -BILL 
A\3  PLAN  TO  SUBMIT  IT  AS  SOON  AS  POSSIBLE  FOR  A.B.A.G.'S  REVIEW  AND  LEGISLA 
TIVE  CONSIDERATION.   YOUR  GREATEST  CURRENT  CONTRIBUTION  TO  REGIONAL  HOME  RULE, 
AS  REPRESENTATIVES  OF  CITIES  AND  COUNTIES  OF  THE  NINE  BAY  AREA  COUNTIES,  WOULD 
BE  IN  ENTHUSIASTIC  SUPPORT  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE'S  ACTION  OF  ENDORSE.'-i.NT, 
AND  CONTINUED  INTEREST  AND  SUPPORT  OF  THE  PROPOSAL  WITH  THE  STATE  LEGISLATURE. 

THE  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  ASSOCIATION  OF  GOVERNMENTS  PRESENTLY  HAS  UNDER 
CONSIDERATION  A  TRIPLING  OF  THEIR  ANNUAL  BUDGET.   THE  CONTENTION  IS  THAT  SCAG 
SHOULD  START  MAKING  OR  INFLUENCING  DECISIONS  ON  TRANSPORTATION,  LAND  USE, 
OPEN  SPACE,  AIRPORT  SYSTEMS  DEVELOPMENT  AND  OTHER  REGIONAL  ISSUES,  OR  "BE  LAID 
TO  REST." 

I  AM  IMPRESSED  WITH  THE  ABILITIES  AND  THE  DURABILITY  OF  OUR  LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT  OFFICIALS.  WE  SURVIVED  THE  FORMATIVE  AND  QUESTIONING  YEARS  OF 
THE  ASSOCIATION  AMD  GAINED  STRENGTH  DURING  ITS  CRITICAL  FINANCIAL  PERIOD—WE 
NOW  FACE  THE  SUPREME  CHALLENGE  OF  THE  URBAN  CRISIS  OF  THE  SEVENTIES.   I  A-i 
CONFIDENT  THAT  THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION  WILL  FULLY  ACCEPT  THE  ASSIGNMENT. 
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MEMORANDUM 

TO:  GENE    LEE 

FROM:  TOM  WILLOUGHBY 

SUBJECT:        PROPOSED  MEETING  RE:   BAY  AREA  REGIONAL  ORGANIZATIO 

After  some  reflection,  I  suggest  that  the  proposed  meeting 
attempt  to  develop  broad  consensus  in  regard  to  the  appropriate 
type  of  regional  agency  which  might  initially  be  established 
in  the  Bay  area.   Consequently,  the  following  three  topics 
may  be  a  sufficient  number  of  items  for  discussion. 

I   WHAT  TYPE  OF  REGIONAL  AGENCY  SHOULD  BE  ESTABLISHED  INITIALLY? 

(UMBRELLA  AGENCY  VS.  OPERATING  AGENCY.) 

I  believe  that  the  answer  clearly  should  be  an  "umbrella" 
type  agency.   At  the  present  time,  for  example,  no  one  is 
certain  of  the  exact  legal  powers  and  fiscal  capacity  which 
might  be  necessary  for  a  regional  agency  dealing  with  solid 
waste  disposal.   No  one  is  certain  of  exactly  how  existing  waste 
disposal  agencies  might  have  to  be  coordinated  with  and/or 
integrated  into  a  regionally  operated  waste  disposal  system. 
Consequently,  what  we  need  at  present  is  an  umbrella  type  agency 
that  can  (1)  develop  a  regional  solid  waste  disposal  plan,  and 

(2)  prevent  public  and  private  agencies  from  taking  individual 
actions  which  might  be  adverse  to  the  development  of  the  plan 
or  to  its  eventual  implementation. 


*  All  of  the  following  pages  of  material  related  to  the  BARO 

meetings  were  culled  from  the  files  of  Ora  Huth  by  Victor  Jones. 
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(This  example  can  be  applied  equally  well  to  other  areas. 

In  effect,  it  is  the  BCDC  approach — i.e.  create  an  agency 

to  develop  a  plan,  but  an  agency  which  has  sufficient 

authority  to  prevent  individual  actions  which  may  be  adverse 

to  that  plan.) 

There  is  substantial  sentiment  among  the  representatives 
of  the  Bay  Area  Council,  the  League  of  Women  Voters  and  the 
American  Association  of  University  Women  that  a  regional 
agency  should  "take  over"  some  existing  single  purpose  agencies 
or  districts.   From  a  political  and  public  relations  viewpoint 
this  enables  proponents  to  claim  that  the  new  agency  will  be 
desirable  because  it  will  reduce  the  "number"  of  governmental 
agencies.   I  reject  this  "number  game"  nonsense.   Taking  over 
other  agencies  is  justifiable  only  when  the  task  in  question 
would  be  "better"  performed  by  the  regional  agency — i.e. 
keeper,  more  efficiently  etc.   I  have  not  seen  any  evidence 
that  taking  over  the  air  pollution  control  district,  for  example, 
would  provide  cleaner  air  and/or  lower  program  costs. 

In  short  the  first  point  in  the  consensus  should  be 
agreement  on  the  need  for  an  initial  umbrella  agency  which 
could  move  to  take  over  other  agencies  only  after  it  had 
clearly  established  the  desirability  for  doing  so,  but  which 
would  also  have  the  authority  to  prevent  individual  actions 
which  would  be  adverse  to  the  interests  of  the  region. 
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II  POWERS  OF  AN  UMBRELLA  AGENCY. 

Assuming  consensus  on  point  one,  the  regional  agency 
would  need  only  broad  regulatory  powers — initially.   Basically 
these  would  be  some  type  of  "rule  making"  powers  plus  the 
legal  authority  to  force  compliance  with  the  regional  rules. 

The  agency  would  not  initially  need  the  authority  to 
incur  long  term  bonded  indebtedness.   It  would  need  a  revenue 
source,  but  .only  for  a  relatively  small  amount  of  revenue. 


Ill  GOVERNING  BODY  OF  AGENCY. 

Depending  upon  the  mood  of  the  meeting,  this  topic  could 
be  avoided.   It  may  be  possible,  however,  to  approach  the 
subject  on  the  basis  that  some  "civilian"  representation 
may  be  desirable.   This  would  leave  the  exact  proportion 
of  civilians  to  local  officials  to  be  negotiated  later. 


FOOTNOTE ; 

With  ABAC  ready  to  apply  for  a  HUD  grant  to  prepare 
legislation  to  establish  a  "regional  development  agency", 
the  ABAC  representatives  may  not  even  wish  to  participate  in 
such  a  dinner.   Here's  hoping. 
cc:   Professor  Victor  Jones 
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SANTA  DAR1IAKA  •  SANTA  CRUZ 


BERKELEY,  CALIFORNIA     94720 

November-} 0,  1970 


Attendees:   November  17th  meeting  on  regional  organization  in  the  Bay  Area 

Several  of  you  have  now  commented  concerning  both  the  summary  of  the  October 
22nd  meeting  and  proposals  to  be  considered  at  the  November  V7th  meeting. 
It  is  clear  that  there  is  plenty  to  discuss.' 

I  am  enclosing: 

1)  A  summary  of  comments  received  concerning  the  "Consensus. 
Statement."  (1  have  attempted  faithfully  to  reflect  the  views 
received;  if  not,  please  correct  the  record  at  the  meeting.) 

2)  Proposals  or  comments  concerning  methods  of  representation, 
received  from  Jones,  McClure,  Evers-Kirkwood,  and  Jackson. 

3)  A  paper  by  Stan  Scott,  giving  more  details  on  a  mixed 
system  of  legislative-ABAG  appointments  to  a  regional  agency. 

.  4)  A  position  paper  by  Stan  Scott  suggesting  reasons  for 
postponing  a  decision  on  direct  election. 

5)  A  list  of  persons  invited  to  attend  the  November  17th  meeting. 
The  main  exception  to  the  "Consensus  Statement"  concerns  the  statement  that: 

There  appeared  to  be  consensus  that,  in  the  beginning  at  least, 
a  mixed  representational  formula  should  be  tried.  This  was 
urged,  either  (1)  because  it  seems  to  be  a  sound  way  to  proceed; 
or  (2)  because  it  seems  to  be  the  only  practical  way  to  secure 
the  widespread  support  that  will  be  essential  for  successful 
legislation. 

Some  of  you,  at  least,  do  not  feel  that  we  reached  agreement  on  the  need  for 
a  mixed  formula,  but  that  it  should  be  considered  along  with  other  alternatives 
(e.g.,  totally  direct-election,  totally  constituent-unit). 

Therefore,  it  seems  desirable  to  open  up  the  discussion  Tuesday  to  all  the 
alternatives  concerning  "Method  of  Representation."  I  believe  you  did  a  pretty 
good  job  of  presenting  the  pros  and  cons  of  each  of  the  alternatives,  and 
these  are  reflected  in  the  summary  of  the  meeting.   I  would  urge  you  to  review 
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both  I  tern  5  of  the  agenda  for  the  October  22nd  meeting  and  the  summary  of 
that  meeting  to  see  what  arguments  have  not  been  presented.  Then,  we  can 
proceed  to  discuss  alternatives  with  a  common  basis  for  understanding  our 
agreements  and  disagreements. 

We  seem  to  be  at  this  point: 

1)  Scott,  Jones,  McClure  see,  implicitly  at  least,  the 
possibility  of  an  automatic  review  of  the  regional  agency 
at  some  time  in  the  future,  with  the  question  of  direct 

.  election  to  be  determined  by  the  legislature  or  the  electorate. 

2)  Evers-Ki rkwood  want  the  election  procedure  built  in  now, 
starting  with  fifty  percent  directly  elected  in  1971. 

3)  Scott  and  Jones  see  legislative  appointments  being  more 
appealing  to  direct-election  advocates  than  local  government 
appointments.  McClure  sees  legislative  appointments  as  more 
appealing  to  local  government  people  than  direct  election. 
(Is  this,  in  fact,  a  viable  interim  arrangement?) 

4)  The  League  of  Cities  has  resolved  in  its  recent  Genera] 
Assembly  that  regional  agencies  be  composed  entirely  of  local 
government  officials  and  that  such  agencies  be  mandatory 
throughout  the  state. 

5)  McCaffrey,  Jackson  and  O'Konski  wish  to  consider  the  issue 
of  direct  election,  along  with  all  other  alternatives. 

It  is  clear  that  these  views  must  be  compromised,  if  there  is  to  be  a  broadly- 
based  Bay  Area  position.   It  is  also  clear,  I  believe,  that  if  such  a  com 
promise  is  not  developed,  the  prospects  for  Bay  Area  regional  legislation 
are  dim  and/or  that  such  legislation  will  be  enacted  with  the  requirement  of 
a  referendum.   Legislation  in  1971  has  to  be  placed  in  the  context  of  the 
politics  of  organization  of  the  legislature  and  redistr ict ing,  and  divided 
political  control  between  the  legislature  and  the  governor.  The  end  result 
"Is  likely  to  be  a  continuance  and  expansion  of  single-purpose  regional  districts, 
which  all  of  you  concluded  was  to  be  avoided,  if  at  all  possible.  >  But  avoid 
ance  will  take  some  doing.   1  have  the  feeling  that  each  of  the  groups  you 
represent  is  capable  of  blocking  legislation,  but  none  is  individually  strong 
enough  to  obtain  passage  over  the  opposition  of  the  others.   Something  has  to 
give  if  we  are  to  do  better  than  the  status  quo.   End  of  preaching^ 

'  I 

See  you  on  November  17th  at  4:00  p.m.  A  map  to  the  Faculty  Club  is  enclosed 
for  those  of  you  who  were  unable  to  attend  the  October  22nd  meeting. 

I 
. 

Sincerely  yours, 


Eugene  C.  Lee 
Di  rector 

ECL/rh 

Encls. 
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Institute  of  Governmental  Studies 
University  of  California,  Berkeley 

November  10,  1970 

COMMENTS  ON  THE  "CONSENSUS  STATEMENT"  DATED  OCTOBER  29.  1970 


The  following  comr.ants  were  submitted  concerning  the  draft  of  the  consensus 
statement: 

Agenda  Item  2  ("Consolidated  v.  Umbrella"): 

(a)  The  consensus  was  for  a  stronger  umbrella  agency  than  implied  in  the 
summary  comments,  nearer  the  notion  of  a  "consolidated"  government,  with 
existing  agencies  serving  as  departments.   (McCaffrey) 

i 

(b)  Under  the  definition  of  an  umbrella  agency  as  involving  no  operating 
functions,  this  •would  exclude,  for  example,  the  operation  of  a  transit  system. 
It  would  not  exclude,  however,  implementation  functions  such  as  zoning, 
issuance  of  permits,  and  fines.   (Jackson) 

(c)  "Umbrella"  has  many  meanings;  its  continued  use  only  adds  confusion. 
We  should  drop  the  term  and  speak  of  the  specific  duties  that  are  to  be 
assigned  to  a  regional  government.   (0'K.onski)   (Lee  observation:   The  one 
specific  concept  I  get  out  of  "umbrella"  is  that  the  existing  agencies — BCDC, 
BART,  etc. — would  stay  in  existence,  i.e.,  the  boards  would  continue,  but 
their  powers  would  be  subject  to  the  overall  authority  of  the  regional  agency.) 

Agenda  I  tern  5  ("Method  of  Representation") : 


(a)  There  is  not  consensus  that  "a  mixed  representational  formula  should  be 
tried,"  but  only  that  we  should  continue  discussion,  with  consideration  to  be 
given  to  all  the  options.   (McCaffrey,  O'Konski) 

(b)  There  will  be  substantial  city  opposition  to  anything  less  than  constituent- 
unit  representation  initially.  The  resolution  of  the  League  adopted  last  month 
provides  that  the  governing  body  of  a  regional  umbrella  agency  shall  be  composed 
entirely  of  city  and  county  elected  officials.   (Sub-units  would  not  necessarily 
have  to  follow  this  prinicple.)   (Carpenter) 

• 

(c)  Local  officials  cannot  help  but  reflect  the  official  position  of  their  city 
or  county.   These  viewpoints  are  legitimate  and  deserve  to  be  represented.   But 
some  additional  direct  representation  (elected  or  appointed)  needs  to  be  included 
to  provide  a  regional  viewpoint,  which  is  more  than  just  the  sum  of  individual 
city  and  county  views.   Both  the  League  of  Cities  and  County  Supervisors  agreed 
to  appointed  public  representatives  in  connection  with  coastline  legislation  in 
1970.   This  precedent  may  suggest  a  solution  for  the  Bay  Area.-  (Wi~14e«ghby<) — 

(d)  Re  legislative  appointments  to  a  regional  agency,  although  the  state 
legislative  delegation,  collectively,  may  represent  the  entire  region,  appoint 
ments  to  a  regional  assembly  by  an  individual  legislator  might  simply  reflect 
the  more  narrow  perspective  of  his  district.   (Carpenter) 

(e)  A  substantial  reimbursement,  perhaps  $50-100  per  meeting,  would  produce 
satisfactory  attendance  of  local  officials  in  a  constituent-unit  assembly. 
(Carpenter) 
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(f)  It  is  not  clear  that  more  minority  members  (Blacks,  Chicanes,  etc.)  would 
be  elected  to  a  regional  assembly  than  would  be  appointed  under  a  constituent- 
unit  plan.   (Carpenter) 

(g)  There  was  little  expressed  support  for  the  const! tuent-uni t/legislat ive 
appointment  combination;  the  summary  suggests  there  was  support.   (McCaffrey) 
(Lee  observation;   the  inclusion  of  all  favorable  and  unfavorable  comments  re 
various  methods  of  representatives  was  not  to  indicate  consensus,  but  merely 
to  get  the  ideas  on  paper.) 
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i 
VIII,   Part   3 

^November  20,   1370 

*~ 

Assemblyman  John  T.    Knox 
2566  MacDonald  Ave. 
Richmond,    >,allfornia  3 -^804 

Dear  John: 

Some  brief  observations  drawn  from  Tuesday  night's  meeting  are  attached.   I 
have  talked  to  several  of  the  participants,  and  I  believe  that  the  meeting 
did  serve  a  useful  purpose,  even  though  agreement  was  not  reached.  Positions 
were  clarified,  and  points  of  uncertainty  revealed,  as  I  will  suggest  below. 
Furthermore,  I  have  the  distinct  impression  that  no  one  is  taking  his  position 
as  final;  Dwight  Steel's  approach  was  indicative  of  the  desire  and  need  for 
creative  bargaining,  rather  than  Inflexible  posturing.  As  in  foreign  affairs, 
there  seems  to  be  a  need  for  some  face-saving  mechanisms,  to  give  the  various 
groups  the  Impressions  that  their  leaders  aren't  letting  them  down,  that 
compromise  is  better  than  defeat.  All  sides  must  understand,  too,  that  other 
bills  are  being  drafted,  In  addition  to  yours.  No  one  Is  fully  In  control  of 
the  situation. 

The  meeting  began  to  clarify  ••  although  perhaps  not  as  folly  as  required  ~ 
the  fact  that  a  mandatory  COG  represents  a  big  step  for  the  League  and  CSAC, 
•nd  a  position  which  both  organizations  may  be  unable  to  sustain.  This  is 
why  Carpenter's  proposal  re  the  Oregon  plan,  which  leaves  open  the  possibility 
of  direct  election  in  the  future,  represents  a  real  compromise  In  his  mind. 
I  am  not  sure  that  the  environmentalists,  BAC,  etc.,  real ly  appreciate  the 
pressures  which  confront  the  League  of  Cities  In  this  matter.  And  It  Is  the 
reality  of  this  pressure  and  what  League,  CSAC  opposition  will  mean  in  both 
Assembly  and  Senate  which  you  must  confront  in  deciding  *hat  kind  of  bi'l  to 
pursue. 

You're  clearly  faced  with  this  quandry,  now  as  before: 

a)  If  you  go  for  direct  election,  you  get  opposition  of  League  and  CSAC. 

b)  If  you  don't  go  for  at  least  some  direct  election,  you  fall  to  get 
support  ~  not  necessarily  opposition  —  of  environmentalists  (and 
others). 

Before  you  finally  decide,  I  think  you  might  wish  to  pursue  the  possibility  of 
half-ABAG.  half-governor  appointments  en  a  strictly  transitional  basis,  with 
legislative  review  built  in  after  four  years.  There  could  be  many  ways  to 
structure  the  governor's  appointments:  describe  the  groups  from  which  appoint 
ments  must  be  made,  give  certain  groups  the  right  to  nominate  candidates, 
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establish  a  blue-ribbon  commission  to  nominate  candidates,  require  the 
governor  to  consult  with  the  legislative  delegation  (like  in  the  Twin  Cities 
set-up),  give  certain  appointments  to  speaker  and  president  pro  tern. 

The  advantages  of  this  include  the  following: 

1)  You  could  neutralize  local  government  opposition;  this  approach 
would  be  much  more  acceptable  than  direct  election. 

2)  By  establishing  screening  procedures,  you  might  be  able  to 
soften  the  reluctance  of  special  groups  —  environmentalists,  minor 
ities,  etc.,  to  postpone  the  decision  on  direct  election. 

3)  You  might  gain  Increased  Interest  and  support  of  the  governor. 

4)  Pressures  for  a  referendum  would  be  decreased. 

5)  The  chances -of  a  reversal  In  local  government  op;r-sltlon  to 
direct  election  within  two  or  three  years  are  very  good.   If  we 
simply  measure  the  dist.nce  local  government  leaders  have  travelled 
In  the  recent  past,  substantial  local  government  support  for  a 
50/50  or  even  100  percent  direct-election  approach  In  the  near 
future  Is  predictable. 

6)  There  Is  precedent  for  gubernatorial  appointments  In  the  BCDC 
act,  and  It  has  not  worked  badly. 

The  key  to  such  an  approach  Is  whether  you  feel  you  can  convince  the  environ 
mentalists,  Bay  Area  Council,  etc.:  that  you  will  face  substantial  opposition 
to  the  direct  election  approach;* that  success  Is  not  assured;  that  more  special 
districts  (or  added  power  for  existing  ones  like  MTC)  Is  worse  than  the  altern 
ative  of  a  governing  body  as  described  above. 

If  the  League  and  CSAC  are  strong  enough  to  effectively  defeat  a  bill,  and  the 
evidence  Is  pretty  good  that  they  are,  the  interests  of  open  space  advocates, 
environmentalists,  etc.,  would  be  much  more  Affectively  served  by  permitting 
the  establishment  now  of  a  non-elected  body,  with  fairly  good  assurance  that, 
If  it  did  not  work,  direct  elections  would  occur  In  the  near  future.  The 
alternative  is:   (1)  to  delay  passage  Indefinitely,  and/or  (2)  to  see  more 
single-purpose  districts  established,  and/or  state  activity.   (I  understand  an 
expansion  of  authority  of  regional  water  quality  boards  Into  the  general  environ1 
mental  area  Is  being  discussed.) 

Personally,  you  must  assess  whether  a  big  battle  in  which  you  have  support  of 
environmentalists,  BAC,  etc.,  but  face  the  strong  possibility  of  losing.  Is 
preferable  to  trying  to  put  something  together  about  which  noone  Is  strongly 
against.  Can  you  pass  a  bill  such  as  outlined  above  If  the  various  parties 
at  interest  grudgingly  accept  It  —  even  though  each  would  like  something 

different? 

^ 

For  example,  the  morning  after  our  meeting,  Benninghoven  had  to  talk  to 
LA  officials  who  roasted  the  League  for  being  so  far  out  on  regional 
government. 
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A  second  point:  It  Is  clear  to  me  that  there  remains  a  large  area  of  un 
certainty  and  lack  of  communication  among  the  groups  concerning  the  powers 
of  a  regional  agency.   I  had  assumed  general  understanding,  but  Tuesday's 
Informal  discussion  revealed  quite  the  contrary  and  was  the  cause  of  some  of 
our  hang-ups.   I  think  we  need  to  get  a  clearer  picture  of  what  specific 
powers  people  are  talking  about.   I  believe  that  McClure  and  Hal  tester  assune 
that  the  environmentalists  want  a  bigger  package  than  the  latter  are  demanding. 
To  the  extent  that  the  pow  rs  of  the  regional  agency  can  be  limited,  at  the 
Start  at  least,  local  government  opposition  may  be  reduced,  even  overcome. 
Powers  and  form  of  representation  are  closely  related,  of  course,  but  I  an 
persuaded  that  clarification  now  would  be  of  value  to  you  as  you  consider 
legislation. 

I  would  like  to  suggest,  therefore,  that  you  Invite  a  half  dozen  persons  to 
meet  with  Ton  Wllloughby  In  a  preliminary  drafting  session  to  get  Into  the 
question  of  powers*  .Simply  bypass  the  governing  body  1  ue  for  the  moment. 
Possible  Invitees:  McClure,  Kirkwood,  Herelman,  Siracuse,  Carpenter  or 
Benninghoven,  Jones,  Baget,  Lee  or  Scott.   If  this  makes  sense,  they  should 
plan  for  a  several-hour  session  to  really  clear  away  (or  at  least  Illuminate) 
the  present  uncertainty.  I  think  such  a  meeting  would  require  your  Invitation 
to  rea 1 1 y  make  i  t  go. 

For  the  moment,  I  don't  plan  to  do  anything  until  I  hear  from  you. 
All  good  wishes.   I  hope  we've  been  of  some  help. 

Sincerely  yours, 


Eugene  C.  Lee 
Director 


£CL/rh 

cc:  Tom  Wllloughby  (with  end.) 


*  Qblte  Independently,  Stan  Scott  has  written  you  with  some  Ideas  along 
this  dine. 
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Comments  re  Bay  Area  Organization  meeting 

_- 

Positions  seem  to  be  as  follows: 

1)  League  as  an  organization  can  support  a  bill  only  if  it  contains 
100  percent  constituent-unit,  based  on  the  General  Assembly  action. 
For  the  League  and  CSAC  to  support  any  mandatory  regional  organization 
represents  a  major  shift  in  position,  and  the  price  for  getting  this 
far  is  an  insistence  on  constituent-unit  representation,  "entirely" 

(League)  or  "primarily"  (CSAC)  _  (PHmarijy  probably  means  at  least  60%  in  Merelm 

i 

mind.)  McClure,  Maltester  implied  they  would  prefer  to  see  more  single- 
purpose  districts  and  take  their  chances  than  see  a  modification  of 
the  constituent  unit  position.  Along  with  Bort,  they  say  "give  local 
government  a  chance." 

2)  For  Carpenter,  the  Oregon  plan,  which  leaves  open  the  possibility 
of  direct  elections  in  the  future,  represents  a  major  compromise  for 
the  League  and  would  be  a  marked  departure  from  present  policy. 

3)  However,  Knox  says  that  he  can't  get  legislative  support  for  any  bill 
that  doesn't  contain  some  directly-elected  people  now:  minorities, 
environmentalists,  others  (see  Scott  notes)  all  insist  on  this. 

.-.  b)   Environmentalists  say  that  they  can  get  support  only  for  a  bill  that 
contains  at  least  some  (hal  f)d?rectly  elected  representatives.   But  the 
50/50  position  is  attractive  to  them  only  if  it  carries  with  it  the 
support  of  local  government:  "If  local  government  continues  to  oppose, 
why  not  go  for  the  100  percent  position  which  our  members  really  support" 
Is  their  position.   Steele,  Evers,  etc.,  implied  they  would  not  necessarily 
oppose  a  bill  based  on  100  percent  constituent-unit  representation, 
particularly  if  there  was  a  mandatory  review  or  self-destruct  provision. 
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However,  they  would  not  be  able  to  muster  much,  if  any,  support  for  such 
a  bill. 

f 

,s 

5)  Carpenter  says  that  he  would  rather  see  a  50/50  bill  than  a  100% 
directly  elected  bill.  He  indicated  that  he  would  not  oppose  the  former 
as  strongly  as  the  latter. 

6)  Maltester  (and  others)   see  direct  election  as  the  first  step  toward 
the  "destruction  of  local  government."  However,  he  suggested  that  if  there 
were  carefully  specified  "guarantees"  protecting  local  government  that  this 
might  reduce  fears  of  direct  election.   It's  not  clear  what  would  be 
Involved  here,  but  this  is  clearly  an  avenue  requiring  exploration. 

•. 

7)  Baget  appears  willing  to  consider  50/50  now. 

i 

8)  Various  triggering  devices  were  proposed: 

a)  50/50  now;  legislature  would  have  to  intervene  to  make  it  100  percent 
direct  election,  Legislative  review  at  a  specified  future  date. 

b)  A  phased  direct  election  system,  starting  with  50/50;  legislature 
would  have  to  intervene  to  retain  50/50.   Legislative  review  at  a 
specified  future  date. 

c)  Constituent  unit  now;  refererjum  on  ballot  at  specified  future 
date  to  retain  the  system  or  to  move  to  direct  election.   Condidates 
would  be  on  the  ballot  at  the  same  time. 

9)  There  was  some  ambiguity  re  the  use  of  "mandatory  review"  v.  "self 
destruct."  Uncertainty  as  to  what  really  would  happen  in  the  latter 

instance*   Imp]  icat  ions  werenot  explored. 
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The  above  leads  me  to  these  conclusions: 

1)  To  get  their  position  adopted,  the  League  and  CSAC  need  to 
•  convince  legislators  that  this  is  the  way  to  go.   It  appears  doubtful 
tome  that  this  will  work,  unless  environmentalists  (particularly), 
minorities,  and  others  favoring  direct  election  are  willing  to  accept 
qrar7jte^o_f_  the  K)0  percent  c_onst_I  tu^nt-unj_t^_plan^__   _^__2I 


2)  To  get  their  position  adopted,  environmentalists  need  to  overcome 
the   position  of  the  League  and  CSAC  that: 

a)  The  proposal  constitutes  a  threat  to  local  government 

.../  (city  and  county  reactions  would  not  necessarily  be  the  same). 

b)  The  100  percent  direct  election  proposal  would  automatically 
be  accepted  at  the  end  of  a  review  period. 

c)  There  needs  to  be  statewide  uniformity  on  the  all  constituent-unit 
formula.  (CSAC  is  presently  more  flexible.) 

3)  The  Scott-Jones  transitional  approach  of  legislative  (or  gubernatorial) 
appointments  as  a  transitional  approach  remains  a  possible  compromise,   ' 
but  one  that  generates  little  enthusiasm.   If  both  sides  are  confronted   • 
with  Stalemate,  however,  the  approach  might  gain  wider  acceptance. 
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SANTA  BARBARA  •  SANTA  CRUZ 


BEBKELEY.  CALIFORNIA     94720 

.   December  16,  1970 

V:  t 


Invitees:   November  17th  meeting  on  regional  organization  in  the  Bay  Area 
Dear  Friends: 

• 

£ver  since  our  meeting  I  have  puzzled  over  what  kind  of  statement  would  be  useful  «" 
to  you  in  attempting  to  make  further  progress  toward  the  goal  of  rational  regional, 
organization,  to  which  you  all  subscribe.  It  is  obvious  that  there  Is  no  consensus 
position,  except  as  to- the  goal  itself. 

I  am  sending  this  letter  to  provide  some  sort  of  written  record  of  our  meeting. 
The  following  statements  outline  the  position  in  which  we  appear  to  find  ourselves: 

1)  Local  government  officials  feel  they  can  support  general -purpose  regional 
organization  only  if  it  is  based  on  constituent-unit  representation,  rep 
resentation,  either  "entirely"  (League  of  Cities)  or  "primarily"  (CSAC) .  Accep 
tance  of  any  "mandatory"  regional  entity  represents  a  major  shift  in 
position  for  these  organizations,  and  both  face  opposition  from  within 

their  ranks.   (See  the  attachments  sent  to  me  by  Bud  Carpenter,  setting 
forth  the  views  of  the  City  of  Los  Angeles  and  Temple  City,  opposing 
the  League  position  as  "contrary  to  fundamental  prinicples  of  'home 
rule1.")  Both  city  and  county  officials  say  "give  local  government  a 
chance." 

2)  There  is  some  local  government  sentiment  for  a  50/50  (appointed-elected) 
approach,  but  it  is  not  known  how  widespread  this  support  is. 

3)  Environmentalists  (and  others)  feel  they  can  support  (and  get  support) 
only  for  a  bill  that  contains  at  least  some  (half)  directly-elected  repre 
sentatives.  Their  willingness  to  accept  the  50/50  approach  is  based  at 
least  partially  on  the  hope  that  local  government  opposition  would  be 
moderated,  in  contrast  to  local  response  to  a  100  percent  direct-election 
scheme. 

k)   Local  government  concern  over  regional  organization  would  be  reduced  (not 
eliminated)  to  the  extent  that  the  bill  is  narrowly  drawn,  and  the  body's 
powers  limited.   Conversely,  local  government  would  support  an  increase 
In  the  scope  of  regional  organization  if  the  governing  body  were  100  percent 
constituent  unit.   Structure  and  scope  are  thus  closely  related. 

On  this  score,  I  have  the  feeling  there  was  some  uncertainty  at  the  meeting 
concerning  the  powers  of  a  regional  agency.   My  impression  was  that  some 
local  government  representatives  assumed  the  environmentalists  were 
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proposing  a  bigger  package  of  powers  than  the  latter  are,  in  fact, 
pushing  for  at  this  time.   If  I  understand  the  situation,  the  environ 
mentalist  proposal  calls  for  a  restructuring  of  the  existing  powers  of 
regional  agencies;  other  problem  areas  involving  new  powers  --  open 
space,  solid  waste  —  would  be  subjected  to  further  study  by  special 
commissions,  with  subsequent  legislation  required  before  regional  action 
could  be  undertaken.  Bill  drafting  which  carefully  sets  forth  both  the 
limited  powers  of  the  regional  organization  and/or  provides  "safeguards" 
for  Ipcal  government  would  seem  to  be  essential. 

5.  The  notion  of  a  transitional  approach  involving  legislative  or  guber 
natorial  appointments  remains  a  possible  compromise,  but  it  generates 
1 ittle  enthusiasm. 

6.  Legislators  are  cited  as  favoring  direct-election  more  than  constituent 
unit;  minority  groups,  civic  organizations  and  business  groups  are  among 
those  cited  —  in  addition  to  environmentalists  —  as  favoring  the  election 
approach. 

i 

7.  There  is  almost  universal  opposition  to  any  proposal  involving  a  public 
referendum  to  establish  the  organization.   This  sentiment  may  not  be  so 
strong  with  respect  to  a  referendum  concerning  continuance  of  the  organi 
zation  after  an  appropriate  trial  period. 

8.  There  is  a  clear  difference  between  the  uniform  statewide  "mandatory  COG" 
approach  of  the  League-CSAC  and  the  concept  of  a  unique  regional  solution 
for  the  Bay  Area.   On  the  other  hand,  concern  is  expressed  by  local 
government  that  "the  Bay  Area  will  set  a  precedent." 

Each  of  you  will  have  to  count  votes  to  decide  whether  the  above  equation  leads  to 
legislative  stalemate,  a  50/50  solution,  or  100  percent  of  either  direct  election 
or  constituent  unit  representation. 

For  the  moment,  it  seems  to  be  there  is  little  that  IGS  can  do  to  improve  the 
chances  of  achieving  a  consensus.  With  the  exception  of  the  item  noted  above 
concerning  "powers"  (see  Item  4),  the  positions  of  the  various  groups  have  been 
well-defined  and  seem  well-understood.   Further  clarification  does  not  seem  to  be 
the  problem.   If  any  of  you  see  a  place  where  we  can  make  a  contribution,  please 
let  me  know,  for  we  continue  to  be  vitally  interested  in  helping  the  people  of  the 
Bay  Area  make  an  informed  and  wise  decision  concerning  regional  organization. 

Also,  if  any  of  you  have  comments  concerning  the  above  summary  —  points  which  I 
have  omitted  or  which  you  think  I  have  not  dealt  with  fairly  —  please  let  me  know. 
If  desirable,  we  will  be  pleased  to  circulate  any  statements  or  comments  received 
to  the  entire  group. 

In  short,  we  want  to  be  of  assistance,  if  we  can. 
Best  wishes  for  the  Holiday  Season. 

Sincerely  yours, 


Eugene  C.  Lee 
Oi  rector 

ECL/rh 

Ends. 
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rSTITUTE  OF  GOVERNMENTAL  STUDIES 

BERKELEY,  CALIFORNIA    94720 

\     November 

1,   1972 

CONFIDENTIAL 

.oseph  Bodovitz 
.oseph  Bort 
ictor  Calvo 
-eslie  Carbert 
ichard  Carpenter 
•onald  Dillon 
arbara  Eastman 

ear  Friends: 


Dorothy  Erskine 
William  Evers 
Robert  Kirkwood 
John  Knox 
Irwin  Luckman 
Wesley  McClure 
Jack  Merelman 


Norman  Mineta 
Holly  O'Konski 
Angelo  Siracusa 
Kenneth  Smith 
Dwight  Steele 
Susan  Watson 
Tom  Willoughby 


fter  consultation  with  several  of  you,  I  am  writing. to  invite  you  to  attend  a 
-eeting  on  proposed  legislation  concerning  Bay  Area  regional  organization. -  The 

:eeting  will  be  held  on  Monday,  November  20,  1972;  commencing  at  3:00  p.m.  and 
-ontinuing  through  cocktails  and 'dinner  (no-host)  to  no  later  than  9:00  p.m.,  in' 

he  O'Neill  Room  at  the  Faculty  Club  on  the  Berkeley  campus. 

nr  purpose  in  calling  this  small  meeting  is  the  hope  that  by  sharing  viewpoints, 
t.may  be  possible  to  reach  a  consensus  regarding  a  regional  bill  for  1973  behind 
lich  you  and  the  groups  you  represent  may  unite/  There  seems  to  be  willingness 
n  the  part  of  many  groups  to  attempt  a  resolution  of  the  differences  over  repre- 
entation  formulae  which  have  previously  proven  divisive.  At  least,  we  need  very 
uch  to  test  this  proposition,  for  the  record  is  extraordinarily  clear  that  with- 
ut  consensus  among  the  groups  represented  above,  the  chance  of  effective  action 
n  Sacramento  is  questionable. 

have  done  our  best  in  developing  the  list  of  invitees  indicated  above  to  do  two 
ontradictory  things:   (1)  to  keep  the  group  small;  (2)  to  provide  representation 
f  divergent  views  and  interests.  Although  I  would  hesitate  to  add  more  than  one 
r  two  to  the  list,  if  any  of  you  feel  there  is  an  essential  "missing  person"  whom 
e  have  overlooked,  please  let  me  know,  and  we  will  consider  the  possibility  of 
nlarging  the  group. 

stamped  card  is  enclosed  for  you  to  return,  indicating  whether  or  not  you  can 
ttend.  Please  let  me  hear  from  you  as  soon  as  possible.  For  those  of  >ou  who 
an  attend,  we  recommend  parking  your  car  in  the  commercial  structure  just  west 
f  Telegraph  on  Durant.  Parking  on  campus  is  almost  impossible  to  locate  at  that 
our. 

11  good  wishes.  We  hope  to  see  you  on  November  20th. 

Sincerely  yours, 


Eugene  C.  Lee 
Director 

CL:kc 
nc. 
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TO:    Invitees,  Meeting  on  Bay  Area  Regional  Organization 

January  25,  1973  O 

FROM:  Eugene  C.  Lee  /    /  ^ 

w-^,id&*s  <5/-k 
RE :    Summary  of  Consensus  and  Dissensus  _  (S      A?  "7 

The  following  points  emerged  from  our  discussion  on  Thursday  at  which  all 
but  one  (Carbert)  were  in  attendance  for  at  least  part  of  the  meeting. 

1)  The  paramount  need  is  for  the  establishment  of  a  regional  land-use  authority 

which--  to  be  effective — must  have  jurisdiction  (eventually  if  not  immediately) 
over  other  regional  activities. 

2)  Of  all  the  alternatives  discussed  over  the  past  2-3  years-- constituent 
unit,  direct  election,  50/50  schemes,  gubernatorial  and/or  legislative  appointment, 

mandated  direct  electipns  at  a  time  certain  in  the  future,  optional  direct  elections 
in  the  future  via  a  regional  initiative- -the  last  (the  "Kirkwood  Compromise")  has 
the  most  general  appeal  among  the  group).  The  League  of  California  Cities,  Bay  Area 
Council,  ABAC  (as  represented  by  Dillon,  Bort,  et  al)  could  support  the  proposal, 
and  Knox  regards  it  as  "salable."  The  League  of  Women  Voters  and  Sierra  Club  are 
not  committed  to  it  at  this  time  and  may  oppose  it,  and  CSAC  will  probably-at  best- 
not  oppose  it  in  an  organized  fashion. 

The  board  would  be  composed  of  34  constituent  unit  representatives  (as  in 
AB220),  one  additional  person  from  each  of  the  nine  counties  selected  by  the  34, 
and  five  regional-district  representatives  (see  5  below) . 

a)  There  was  no  strong  opposition  to  gubernatorial,  speaker,  rules  appointees 

if  politically  necessary.  There  was  no  complication  that  gubernatorial  appointees 
automatically  meant  speaker/rules  appointees. 

3)  It  remains  as  true  now  as  in  November,  that  a  direct-election  bill  (at 

•. 
• 

present  or  mandated  in  the  future)  would  have  little  chance  of  passage.  Thus,  the 
choice  continues  to  be  a  compromise  of  some  sort  or  no  action  at  all.  The 
likelihood  of  the  latter  is  to  open  the  door  for  one  or  more  additional  regional 
districts,  with  a  resulting  increase  in  the  problem  of  coordination. 
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it  was  felt  by  Bort  and  several  others  1 
For  both  pragmatic  operational  and  political  reasons /MTC  and  BASSA  need 

be  construed  in  some  fashion  as  separate  and  distinct  bodies,  subordinate  to 
le  general  planning  responsibilities  of  the  umbrella  agency  (BAUA) .  The  main 
•gument  for  this  is  that  the  workload  of  these  bodies  (although  only  MTC  was 
.scussed)  is  simply  too  great  to  be  carried  on  by  the  BAUA,  simultaneous  with 

land-use  planning  responsibilities.  However,  the  political  need  to  demonstrate  ^ 
>me  indication  of  effective  consolidation  and  avoid  another  layer  of  government  change 

ivious.  Perhaps  the  problem  could  be  resolved  by  granting  BAUA  general  budgetary  cont 

subordinate 
rer/ agencies; there  could  be  staff  integration.   (The  analogy  to  a  city  planning 

>mmission  under  a  city  council,  but  with  clearly  assigned  power  to  act,  was 
iployed  in  trying  to  illustrate  the  relationship.) 

The  BAUA  should  have  as  one  of  its  specific  charges  the  preparation  of  a 
vernmental  plan  aimed  at  folding  in  and/or  rationalizing. the  status  of  WTC, - 
^SSA,  and, other  regional  districts  at  a  time  or  times  in  the  near  future.  If 
ic  discussion  is  any  guide,  we  simply  are  not  in  a  position  to  make  such  a 
itailed  plan  at  this  time. 

Pending  total  integration  or  resolution  of  their  permanent  place  in  the 
gional  governmental  picture,  the  following  regional  agencies  would  appoint  a 
spresentative  from  their  own  membership,  to  serve  as  a  voting  member  of  the  BAUA: 

a)  Air  Pollution  Control  District 

b)  BASSA 
C)  MTC 

d)  BCDC 

\ 

e)  Regional  Coastal  Commission  '(which  one?).   C1^^^- 

one  of  the  above  was  folded  in  to  the  BAUA,  their  representation  on  the  board 
>uld  terminate. 

For  the  moment,  BCDC  would  be  exempt  from  "controf  by  the  BAUA,  although 
:  is  clear  that  close  coordination  will  be  required  from  the  start.   (Lee:  BAUA 
ght  be  initially  granted  certain  advisory  powers  in  areas  of  mytual  concern.) 

In  any  event,  there  nees  to  be  greater  clarification  of  the  relative  role 
r  the  BAUA  and  other  regional  bodies. 
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SANTA  BARBARA  •  SANTA  CT.UZ 


BERKELEY,  CALIFORNIA    94720 


Feburary  1,  1973 


TO:      John  Knox 

Thomas  Willoughby 

FROM:    Eugene  C.  Lee  , 
YOra  Huth 
Victor  Jones 
Stanley  Scott 

UMBRELLA  AGENCY:   A  NEW  PROPOSAL  FOR  LEGISLATIVE  APPOINTMENTS 

I.  In  the  attempt  to  resolve  the  continued  disagreement  between  constituent- 
unit  representation  and  direct-election,  it  may  be  useful  to  consider  once 
again  alternative  methods  of  selecting  at-large  citizen  (i.e.  ,  non-local 
government)  members.  The  group  last  week  was--as  usual  —  of  two  minds  on  this 
score.   Some  argued  that,  if  there  was  to  be  an  experimental  period,  all  the 
responsibility  should  be  placed  on  local  government  officials  and  their 
appointees  so  that  they  could  be  held  responsible  for  success  and  failures. 
For  others,  it  was  stated  that  external  citizen  appointment  would  better 
balance  the  alleged  parochialism  of  the  local  government  officials  and  their 
appointees.  Moreover  it  appears  clear  that  some  form  of  external  appointment 
was  acceptable  to  representatives  of  the  League  of  California  Cities  and 

ABAC  present  at  our  November  and  January  meetings. 

II.  In  considering  external  appointment  of  citizen  members,  three  alternatives 
have  been  mentioned. 


1.  The  Governor 

2.  The  Governor,  Speaker  and  Rules  Committee 

3.  The  Bay  Area  legislative  delegation:  County  caucuses  of  the 
delegation  meeting  and  selecting  their  county's  quota  of  citizen 
representatives. 

Objections  have  been  raised  to  all  three  of 
these.  One  and  "2"  placed  the  appointive  authority 
outside  the  nine-county  region.  Some  legislators 
have  questioned  "3." 

III.  There  is  yet  another  alternative  which  we  think  is  worth  further  consi 
deration.   It  would  employ  the  Bay  Area  legislative  delegation,  but  in  a  dif 
ferent  combination.  Thus  (1)  all  Bay  Area  Assemblymen  would  meet  in  caucus  to 
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select  two-thirds  (ten)  of  the  citizen  members;  and  (2)  all  Bay  Area  Senators 
would  meet  in  caucus  to  select  one-third  (five)  of  the  citizen  members.  This 
would  give  a  total  of  fifteen  citizen  members. 

JIV.   Some  advantages  of  the  new  proposal: 

1.  It  avoids  some  of  the  difficulties  of  county-by-county  legislative 
appointment. 

2.  It  keeps  regional  decisions  in  the  hands  of  responsible  regional 
representatives . 

3.  It  affords  a  substantial  umbrella  agency  membership  that  is  not 
beholden  to  local  government,  directly  or  indirectly. 

4.  It  will  give  a  better  chance  for  balanced  representation  of 
interests  in  the  region,  including  some  representatives  of  minority 
groups.  . 

5.  The  two-thirds,  one-third  division  between  the  Assemblymen  and 
Senators  seems  both  convenient  and  defensible.  Moreover  we  believe 
that  having  two-thirds  of  the  membership  appointed  by  the  Assembly 
men  would  help  insure  representation  of  divergent  interests. 

6.  The  Joint  Committee  on  Bay  Area  Regional  Organization  provides  a 
precedent  for  joint  participation  of  members  of  the  Bay  Area  legislative 
delegation  in  decisions  affecting  the  region. 

7.  It  provides  a  pattern  of  organization  which  leaves  open  the  possibility 
of  future  movement  to  direct-election,  either  by  the  legislature  or  a 
regional  initiative. 

8.  It  would  permit  additional  representation  from  large  population  centers. 
Mechanical  procedures  could  be  devised,  if  essential,  to  guarantee  that 
each  county  had  at  least  one  representative,  which  was  a  point  considered 
to  have  some  political  appeal. 
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March    21,    1969 


Mr.  Stanley  Scott,  Assistant  Director 
Institute  of  Governmental  Studies 
109  Moses  Hall 

University  of  California        '-.•\}. 
Berkeley,  California        \  .  •  .'' 

(,        :  ^  i ' 

Dear  Stan:  ( 


The  enclosed  draft  of  legislation  creating  a  Model 
Regional  Seismic  Safety  Commission  must  be  submitted 
to  the  Legislative  Counsel  by  March  28.   However,  there 
are  no  limitations  on  submission  of  amendments,  and 
this  last  should  provide  time  for  careful  consideration 
of  the  proposal. 

The  draft  legislation  is  based  upon  the  bill  creating 
BCDC,  and  of  course,  is  completely  flexible.   Certain 
important  questions  still  remain  unanswered  and  any 
help  you  can  give  will  be  appreciated. 


How  long  will  the  Commission  need  to  finish 
tasks?   How  much  will  the  Commission  cost? 
members  should  the  Commission  have  and  what 
should  be  represented? 


its  initial 
How  many 
groups 


Also,  I  have  about  twenty  copies  of  this  draft  and 
would  be  happy  to  either  send  them  to  you  for  distri 
bution  or,  if  you  wish,  mail  them  from  here. 

I  hope  that  this  draft  hits  at  some  of  the  issues  that 
need  to  be  resolved,  and  that  the  participants  in  our 
seminar  can  agree  quickly  on  its  final  form. 


*  All  of  the  following  pages 
relating  to  seismic  safety 
came  from  the  files  of 
Stanley  Scott. 


"Stephen  Lar.'jon 
Legislative  Aide 


SL/ct 
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INSTITUTE  OF  GOVERNMENTAL  STUDIES  BERKELEY,  CALIFORNIA       94720 

April  I ,  1969 


BAY  AREA  LEGISLATORS" 


Re:   The  Bay  Area  and  the  Earthquake  Hazard 


Enclosed  is  a  memorandum  which  I  believe  you  will  find 
of  great  interest  and  importance.   The  statement  relates  to  the  earth 
quake  hazard  and  what  we  can  do  about  it,  using  the  Bay  Area  for  a 
model  case  study. 

Two  weeks  ago,  an  ad  hoc  Seminar  on  Earthquake  Hazard  and  Public 
Policy  was  held  on  the  Berkeley  campus  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
Institute  of  Governmental  Studies.   The  eighteen  participants,  listed 
in  an  appendix  to  the  memorandum,  included  prominent  scientific  and 
technical  specialists  in  fields  related  to  earthquake  hazard,  together 
with  a  group  of  leading  professionals  in  law,  public  administration, 
and  city  and  regional  planning.  The  seminar,  plus  subsequent  conferences 
with  individual  participants,  produced  this  statement  of  general  consensus. 

All  the  participants  do  not,  of  course,  necessarily  agree  with  every 
detail  of  the  statement.  All  do  agree,  however,  that  much  greater  efforts 

can  and  should  be  made  to  learn  more  about  the  earthquake  hazard  and 
what  legislators  and  public  officials  can  do  to  reduce  the  hazard.  All 
agree  that  a  model  case  study  of  earthquake  hazard  would  be  a  good  approach, 
and  all  think  that  the  Bay  Area  is  the  best  place  to  begin.  Many  believe 
that  action  by  the  State  Legislature  would  be  the  surest  way  to  initiate 
such  a  program,  although  some  feel  that  a  regionally-sponsored  effort, 
such  as  by  ABAC,  could  accomplish  much. 

Because  state  legislative  action  is  suggested,  I  am  submitting 
this  memorandum  to  all  Bay  Area  legislators  in  advance  of  the  public 
release.   The  statement  will  be  released  to  the  press  Friday,  April  *». 
We  would  be  interested,  of  course,  in  any  comments  or  questions  you  may 
have  concerning  the  proposal. 

V9 
<<J^- 


Eugene  C.  Lee 
Di  rector 

ECL:nm 
Lnc. 
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Institute  of  Governmental  Studies 
University  of  California 
Berkeley 


EARTHQUAKE  HAZARD  IN  THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  BAY  AREA: 
MOBILIZING  FOR  A  MODEL  REGIONAL  SEISMIC  SAFETY  PROGRAM 


I .  The  Hazard 


On  the  basis  of  the  historical  record,  and  in  view 
of  the  accumulating  strains,  for  planning  purposes 
it  is  reasonable  to  anticipate  a  major  or  great 
earthquake  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  once  every 
60  to  100  years.    [Emphasis  in  original] 

Earthquake  hazard  is  caused  by  the  presence  of  man-made  structures 
and  the  location  of  human  settlements  in  areas  of  seismic  activity.   Con 
sequently,  earthquake-hazard  levels  are  largely  determined  by  decisions 
on  the  location  and  design  of  the  buildings  and  physical  facilities  in  and 
around  which  people  carry  on  their  daily  activities.   These  decisions  are 
critical,  because  of  the  probability  that  every  major  building  or  other 
structure  of  any  consequence  will  experience  at  least  one  great  earthquake 
during  its  lifetime. 


II.  The  Need 


Many  agencies  have  responsibilities  for  different  aspects  of  the 
earthquake-hazard  problem,  and  significant  progress  has  been  made  in 
conducting  research,  assembling  information,  improving  understanding 
of  the  nature  of  the  hazard,  developing  codes  and  regulatory  policies, 
and  informing  the  public. 


Karl  V.  Steinbrugge,  Earthquake  Hazard  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area: 
A  Continuing  Problem  in  Public  Policy  (Berkeley: Institute  of  Govern- 
mental  Studies,  University  of  California,  1968),  p.  10. 

This  memorandum  was  prepared  by  Stanley  Scott,  Assistant  Director, 
Institute  of  Governmental  Studies.   It  was  based  on  the  Seminar  on 
Earthquake  Hazard  and  Public  Policy,  held  at  the  University  of 
California,  Berkeley,  March  17,  1969,  and  on  subsequent  conferences 
with  the  individual  seminar  participants.   The  appended  list  carries 
the  names  of  the  seminar  members,  who  have  agreed  to  this  statement 
of  consensus. 
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Nevertheless,  all  agree  that  these  accomplishments  fall  far  short 
of  what  is  required.  We  urgently  need  new  policies  and  intensified 
earthquake  research  to  guide  future  decisions  on  land  use  and  urban 
development,  housing  and  industrial  location,  and  construction  design. 
If  not  based  on  the  best  available  information,  advice,  and  guidance, 
such  decisions  could  increase  the  earthquake  hazard  substantially  and 
unnecessarily.   We  also  urgently  need  new  programs  to  foster  the  prompt 
and  practicable  abatement  of  existing  hazards. 

Much  remains  to  be  done  on  a  number  of  special  problems,  including 
the  design  of  dams  and  reservoirs,  fault-zone  planning,  building  on  filled 
land  and  hillsides,  and  the  removal  or  modification  of  parapets.  In 
addition,  thorough  and  comprehensive  advance  planning  is  needed  to 
facilitate  appropriate  and  effective  responses  to  an  earthquake  disaster 
after  it  happens .   Such  responses  would  include  immediate  rescue  and 
rehabilitation,  and,  over  a  longer  period,  reconstruction  and  relocation. 

Finally,  we  should  not  only  learn  more  about  earthquakes,  but  also 
improve  the  intelligent  and  effective  application  of  the  knowledge  we 
already  have. 

III.  The  Bay  Area:   An  Appropriate  Region  for  a  Model  Seismic  Safety 
Program 

There  is  much  to  be  said  for  a  special  case  study  in  the  Bay  Area, 
which  could  then  serve  as  a  model  for  other  regions  that  may  experience 
earthquakes . 

1.  The  Bay  Area  contains  most  of  the  earthquake-related  hazards  and 
hazard-increasing  conditions  that  are  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  world: 
(a)  it  is  traversed  by  two  major  active  faults;  (b)  it  has  filled  land 
and  water-saturated  subsoils;  (c)  it  contains  hillsides  and  slopes  that 

can  be  built  upon,  but  that  are  also  susceptible  to  slides;  (d)  it  possesses 
many  water-storage  dams  and  reservoirs;  (e)  it  is  lieavi ly  urbanized  and 
continues  to  experience  rapid  urban  growth;  and  (f)  it  contains  both  old 
and  new  structures  of  many  types  of  design  and  construction,  including 
high-rise  buildings. 

2.  The  Bay  Area  probably  has  more  than  its  share  of  the  human  resources 
needed  to  attack  earthquake-hazard  problems  effectively.  This  fact  is 
particularly  significant  because  there  are  relatively  few  persons  who  have 
the  technical  and  scientific  skills  needed  to  develop  a  comprehensive  and 
interdisciplinary  seismic  safety  program. 

Furthermore,  the  Bay  Area's  civic  and  governmental  leadership  has  had 
substantial  recent  experience  with  regionwide  efforts  to  deal  with  major 
public  problems.   Examples  include  the  Association  of  bay  Area  Governments 
(ABAC),  the  I3ay  Conservation  and  Development  Commission  (BCDC)  ,  the  Bay  Area 
Transportation  Study  Commission  (BATS),  and  the  Bay-Delta  Water  Quality 
Control  Program  (Day-Delta). 
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This  experience  has  cultivated  the  Bay  Area's  organizational  skills 
and  the  ability  of  many  leaders  to  work  together.   It  has  also  helped 
residents  to  achieve  a  heightened  awareness  of  the  nine-county  area  as  the 
focus  of  many  regional  problems.   This  awareness  also  extends  to  the  regional 
earthquake  hazard,  thereby  increasing  the  likelihood  that  the  public  will 
respond  favorably  to  an  earthquake-hazard  study  program. 

3.  Because  of  the  difficulty  of  the  problems  and  complexity  of  the 
issues,  we  believe  that  the  first  model  program  should  concentrate  on  a 
single  region.  The  entire  state  would  be  too  large  for  a  model  study, 
and  an  individual  city  or  county  too  small.  The  Bay  Area  is  sufficiently 
large  and  varied  to  serve  as  the  basis  for  a  comprehensive  and  thorough 
case  study  which,  because  of  its  significance  for  other  regions,  would 
also  justify  state  and  federal  support.  Yet  the  Bay  Area  is  compact 
enough  to  facilitate  the  mustering  and  deployment  of  persons  and  resources. 

k.   As  we  have  seen,  the  nine-county  region  is  of  an  appropriate  size, 
and  provides  maximum  chances  for  success  and  acceptance.   Consequently  the 
Bay  Area  is  the  logical  place  for  the  first  effort  at  developing  a  model 

regional  seismic  safety  program.   The  results  of  the  Bay  Area  effort  could 
serve  as  a  guide  for  other  regions  that  are  subject  to  seismic  activity. 


IV.  Mobilizing  the  Area's  Resources 


Three  elements  are  essential  if  such  a  project  is  to  succeed:   (1) 
state  and/or  regional  sponsorship,  (2)  designation  of  an  appropriate 
agency  or  "task  force"  to  do  the  work,  and  (3)  funding  for  the  necessary 
staff  effort.  All  three  can  be  provided  by  state  legislative  action, 
either  (a)  a  concurrent  resolution,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Bay  Area  Regional  Organization;  or  (b)  a  legislative  act,  as  in  the 
case  of  BCDC ,  BATS,  and  the  Bay-Delta  study.   In  the  absence  of  action 
by  the  State  Legislature,  a  regionally  sponsored  effort  would  be  desirable. 

The  legislative  charge  to  the  agency  or  task  force  could  direct 
it  to  develop  a  comprehensive  and  workable  seismic  safety  program  for 
the  region.  The  agency  or  task  force  would  not  be  given  enforcement 
powers,  but  would  be  requested  to  study  all  aspects  of  the  problem,  and 
to  report  its  findings  and  recommendations  to  the  Legislature  by  a  specified 
dead  1 ine. 

The  agency  or  task  force  should  also  be  directed  to  make  maximum 
use  of   the  counsel  and  resources  of  local,  regional,  state,  and  federal 
offices  having  responsibilities  in  relevant  functional  areas. 
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SEMINAR  ON  EARTHQUAKE  HAZARD  AND  PUBLIC  POLICY 
University  of  California,  Berkeley 

March  17,  1969 
List  of  Participants 


Co-Chai  rmen: 


Eugene  C.  Lee,  Director 
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FOR  RELEASE  FRIDAY  A.M.,  H/U/69 

Berkeley  —  The  State  Legislature  is  being  urged  to  launch  a 
Bay  Area  study  of  earthquake  hazards,  and  how  to  minimize  them,  that 
would  be  a  model  for  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Eighteen  experts  in  seismic  hazards,  building  design,  city  plan 
ning,  industry,  disaster  planning,  and  government  drafted  the  recom 
mendation  that  has  just  been  sent  to  State  Senators  and  Assemblymen 
from  the  Bay  Area. 

The  meeting  to  draw  up  the  proposal  was  sponsored  by  the  Institute 
of  Governmental  Studies  at  the  University  of  California,  Berkeley. 
Co-chairman  of  the  drafting  conference  were  IGS  Director  Eugene  C.  Lee 
and  Karl  V.  Steinbrugge,  lecturer  in  structural  design  at  Berkeley  and 
president  of  the  Earthquake  Engineering  Research  Institute. 

The  group  that  met  at  Berkeley  wants  the  Legislature  to  create 
a  task  force  for  study  of  these  problems ,  and  to  finance  a  supporting 
staff.   The  task  force  would  not  be  given  enforcement  powers,  but 
would  report  its  findings  by  a  specified  deadline. 

If  the  state  does  not  act,  regional  agency  action  is  advocated. 

Lee  pointed  out  that  the  ad-hoc  recommending  group  was  not  con 
cerned  with  earthquake  prediction,  but  rather  with  reducing  danger 
during  the  big  temblor  scientists  say  is  inevitable  sooner  or  later. 

The  recommendation  begins  by  noting  "the  probability  that  every 
major  building  or  other  structure  of  any  consequence  will  experience 
at  least  one  great  earthquake  during  its  lifetime." 


It  goes  on  to  say:  409 

"We  urgently  need  new  policies  and  intensified  earthquake  research 
to  guide  future  decisions  on  land  use  and  urban  development,  housing 
and  industrial  location,  and  construction  design.   If  not  based  on 
the  best  available  information,  advice,  and  guidance,  such  decisions 
could  increase  the  earthquake  hazard  substantially  and  unnecessarily. 
We  also  urgently  need  new  programs  to  foster  the  prompt  and  practicable 
abatement  of  existing  hazards." 

The  document  also  advises  advance  planning  for  post-disaster  re 
sponses,  including  rescue  work,  reconstruction  and  relocation. 

The  recommendation  is  based  largely  on  the  first  general  .survey 
of  earthquake  vulnerability  in  Bay  Area  structures  that  Steinbrugge 
wrote  last  fall.   In  that  report,  he  blamed  some  local  government 
agencies  for  leaving  "substantial  public  policy  voids"  in  earthquake 
planning,  and  he  urged  bold  steps  in  modifying  existing  buildings  and 
regulating  future  construction  to  reduce  hazards. 

The  Berkeley  group  points  out  that  the  Bay  Area  is  appropriate 
for  such  a  model  study.   This  region  has  two  active  earthquake  faults 
straddling  an  urban  area,  filled  lands  that  present  special  hazards, 
construction  on  hillsides  susceptible  to  slides,  many  dams  and  reser 
voirs,  high-rise  buildings,  and  both  old  and  new  structures.   The 
population  contains  more  than  enough  technically  skilled  persons,  and 
there  is  a  tradition  of  regionwide  efforts  to  meet  major  public  prob 
lems  . 

Those  in  the  recommending  group,  other  than  the  co-chairmen,  are 

Leslie  Carbert,  of  thy  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company;   engineers 

(more) 
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Henry  Degenkolb  and  William  Enkeboll;   James  Hickey,  planner,  As 
sociation  of  Bay  Area  Governments;   Richard  H.  Jahns  ,  dedn,  School 
of  Earth  Sciences,  Stanford  University;   Gordon  B.  Oakeshott,  deputy 
chief,  State  Division  of  Mines  and  Geology;   Robert  Olson,  regional 
representative,  Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness;   Jack  Schoop,  plan 
ner,  Bay  Conservation  and  Development  Commission;   Frank  M.  Stead, 
private  consultant  in  environmental  management;   Michael  Worn  urn, 
Marin  County  supervisor  and  U.C.  lecturer  in  city  planning;   Stanley 
Scott,  IGS  assistant  director;   and  U.C.  professors  Michael  Heyman, 
law  and  city  planning;   Victor  Jones,  political  science;   T.J.  Kent, 
city  planning;   Harry  B.  Seed,  civil  engineering;   and  George  Simonds, 
architecture. 
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6851  Cutting  Blvd. 

El  Cerrito,  California   94530 

April  14,  1969 


Mr.  Steve  Larson 
Alfred  E.  Alquist,  State  Senator 
Room  5031,  State  Capitol 
Sacramento,  California   95814 

Dear  Mr,   I. arson, 

This  is  in  response  to  your  letter  of  April  2,  1969  regarding  the  Alquist 
bill  concerning  a  Bay  Area  Seismic  Safety  Commission.  I  am  responding  as  an 
interested  individual  and  not  as  a  representative  of  the  University  of  California 
or  the  Pacific  Fire  Rating  Bureau. 

It  seems  to  me  that  any  proposed  bill  in  the  State  Legislature  regarding 
an  earthquake  or  seismic  hazard  commission  will  be  looked  at  from  many 
standpoints  of  which  I  think  two  are  very  important  at  this  time: 

1.  The  membership  composition,  or  "mix",  of  the  Commission, 

2.  The  vehicle  for  making  the  Commission  most  effective. 

The  following  comments  are  my  exploratory  thoughts  on  these  matters. 

The  membership  composition  for  the  proposed  Commission  is  reasonably 
comprehensive  for   Stale  and  Federal  agencies  and  for  local  organizations  now 
interested  in  or  engaged  in  seismic  safety  as  outlined  in  the  bill.     It  seems  likely 
that  a  number  of  other  agencies  may  play  a  major  role  such  as  the  U.  S.   Depart 
ment   of  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  (HUD)  and  local  building  departments.    However, 
I  am  not  at  all  convinced  that  a  representative  of  an  agency,  without  additional 
qualifications,  will  provide  the  necessary  "mix"  of  scientific,  engineering,  planning, 
and  other  backgrounds  necessary  to  direct  or  produce  an  adequate  study.     It  is 
not  inconceivable,  for  example,  for  an  organization  to  appoint  an  individual  whose 
main  interest  may  be  to  augument  the  organization's  budget  by  magnifying  the  hazard. 
An  alternate  which  might  provide  a  more  suitable  "mix"  could  include  only  some  of 
the  agencies/organizations  mentioned  in  the  bill  along  with  representatives  from 
the  engineering,  scientific  and  planning  organizations  in  the  Bay  Area.     The  type 
of  mix  that.  I  have  in  mind  was  reasonably  represented  at  the  recent  Institute  of 
Governmental  Studies  meeting  held  in  Berkeley,  except  that  I  would  favor  the 
addition  of  several  more  persons  representing  political  jurisdictions.     (In  the  last 
sentence,  I  am  indicating  my  prcferc-ncc  for  professional  and  ortf.'mi/.nHounl 
backgrounds  ;m<l  1  am  not:  rccomnicmlini1,  individuals.     A  copy  of  the  list  of  attendees 
anil  their  backgrounds  Jy  ulUidied.  \ 
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The  vehicle  for  making  the  work  of  the  proposed  Commission  most  effective 
must  be  chosen  with  care.     From  my  limited  experience,  too  many  independent 
commissions  have  prepared  excellent  reports  which  were  filed  and  forgotten  by 
all  but  historians.     It  seems  to  me  that  the  proposed  Commission  should  have 
some  sort  of  a  strong  tie  with  one  or  more  regional  agencies  which  are  now  in 
being  and  which  have  some  degree  of  authority  in  their  actions.     If  a  strong  tie 
with  a  regional  agency  is  not  feasible,  then  as  a  second  option  it  seems  that  a 
tie  to  an  appropriate  state  agency,  or  agencies,  should  be  considered.     (This 
brings  up  the  valid  question  of  attacking  the  seismic  hazard  problem  on  a  state 
wide  basis,  but  it  appears  unreasonable  to  open  this  avenue  at  this  time.  )   The 
third  option  is  the  independent  Commission  as  proposed  in  the  bill. 

I  think  that  there  is  a  logical  interaction  between  the  composition  of  the 
Commission  membership  and  the  vehicle  to  be  used  by  the  Commission.     I  am 
suggesting  that  it  would  be  well  to  have  a  meeting  which  could  explore  the  pros 
and  cons  of  the  foregoing  from  the  engineering,  scientific,  planning,  and  the 
legislative  standpoints. 

» 

Very  truly  yours, 


Karl  V.  Steinbrugge 


KVSrdc 
Enclosure 
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